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Marianne Moore’s “Imperious Ox, 
Imperial Dish” and the Poetry of the 
Natural World 


ROBIN G. SCHULZE 


n the pages of her editor’s “Comment” in The Dial for August 1927, 

Marianne Moore paused to ruminate about, of all things, snakes. “The 
usefulness, companionableness, and gentleness of snakes,” she began, “is 
sometimes alluded to in print by scientists and by amateurs.” 


Needless to say, we dissent from the serpent as deity; and enlighten- 
ment is preferable to superstition when plagues are to be com- 
bated—army-worms, locusts, a mouse army, tree or vegetable 
blights, diseases of cattle, earthquakes, fires, tornadoes, and floods. 
Destruction such as was experienced by us in western states and in 
Florida the past winter, from tornadoes and from the Mississippi in 
the spring, could not have been more portentously afflicting or 
more usefully admonitory had we believed ourselves to have been 
preyed upon by an aquatic serpent or by a wind god. (Complete 
Prose 187) 


Moore’s comments appear to bespeak an internal conflict. Initially, Moore 
approaches her subject from the pose of a rational skeptic. “Needless to 
say,” she insists, that “we dissent from the serpent as deity.” Her emphatic 
phrase, “Needless to say,” places her firmly on the side of the enlightened 
scientists who prefer to rely on technology rather than superstitious cer- 
emony to solve the pesky problems—locusts, mice, and vegetable blights— 
that nature doles out. No sooner has Moore uttered her preference for “en- 
lightenment,” however, than she invokes images of the destructive powers 
of nature that extend well beyond the reach or control of technological 
know-how: earthquakes, fires, floods, tornadoes. Such natural disasters, 
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Moore states, are “usefully admonitory.” Even though rational science in- 
sists that nature is not a collection of powerful gods, floods and tornadoes 
warn us to check our arrogant assumption that nature, however void of 
vengeful spirits, is comfortably controllable. Qualifying her own scientific 
pose, Moore turns back to the serpent and professes her admiration for 
those less-skeptical cultures that once viewed nature with reverence, won- 


der, and a healthy dose of dread. 


A certain ritual of awe—animistic and animalistic—need not, how- 
ever, be effaced from our literary consciousness. The serpent as a 
motive in art, as an idea, as beauty, is surely not beneath us, as we 
see it . . . in the turtle zoomorphs, feathered serpent columns, and 
coiled rattlesnakes of Yucatan, in the silver-white snakes, “chame- 
leon lizards,” and stone dragons of Northern Siam. Guarding the 
temple of Cha-Heng in Nan, the hundred yard long pair of blue- 
green-yellow painted monsters—with reared head and flowing, 
skin-like rise of body—are, one infers from Reginald le May’s de- 
scription and partial photograph, majestic worms. Nor does the 
mythologic war between serpent and elephant seem disproportion- 
ate when one examines a stone dragon which guards rice fields in 
Northern Siam from raiding herds of elephants. As Edward Topsell 
has said in his Historie of Serpents, “Among all the kinds of serpents 
there is none comparable to the Dragon,” and the fact of variants 
seemed to Aldrovanus, no detraction. “Dragons there are in Ethio- 
pia ten fathoms long” and there are little ones. In an old letter to 
the public we read: “Thirty miles from London, this present month 
of August, 1614”—and the news is attested by two men and by a 
Widow Woman dwelling near Faygate—there lives a serpent “or 
dragon as some call it,” “reputed to be nine feet, or rather more, in 
length. It is likewise discovered to have large feet, but the eye may 
be there deceived” and “two great bunches” “as some think will in 
time grow to wings; but God, I hope, will defend the poor people in 
the neighborhood, that he shall be destroyed before he grow sO 
fledged. Farewell. By A. R. He that would send better news, if he 
had it.” (187-88) 


Engaging the mythology of the serpent, Moore’s thoughts move from 
the companionable snake to the mysterious dragon, from a gentle creature 
to a fierce myth, from an image of nature’s utility to an implication of 
nature’s might, from the rational present to the imaginative past. Moore 
the scientist makes way for Moore the poet and a poetic sense of nature 
alive with imagined creatures. Those who filled their woods with dragons: 
she suggests, participated in an animistic “ritual of awe” that implied a wary 
respect for nature’s depths. Having professed her poetic appreciation for 
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ancient animism, however, Moore changes hats once more and ends her 
ruminations with yet another twist. 


The death of our own two carnivorous dragons—brought last year 
from the Island of Komodo—was an evil of the opposite sort: puni- 
tive possibly; in any case a victory, making emphatic to us our irrel- 
evance to such creatures as these, and compulsorily our mere right 
to snakes in stone and story. (188) 


Moore’s final comment has the effect of a carefully prepared punch line. 
Turning her attention from imagined to actual “dragons,” monitor lizards 
from the Island of Komodo captured and exported to the Central Park Zoo, 
Moore implies that our modern lack of superstition, rather than bring us 
closer to gentle and companionable creatures, in fact does nature no good. 
Where the unskeptical folk of the Renaissance, like A. R. and the Faygate 
widow, believed themselves preyed upon by powerful forces beyond their 
comprehension, modern scientists seem to think that all of physical nature 
can be understood, captured, and controlled. Ironically, Moore suggests, 
we are far more effective at slaying dragons in the modern world than our 
dragon-fearing ancestors ever were. The modern mind has no respect for 
nature’s integrity and arrogantly assumes an ownership of all creatures that 
proves deadly. Moore reads the demise of the dragons as a “victory” for the 
natural world, the ultimate assertion of nature’s independence in the face 
of human desires. 

Within the parable of the Komodo dragon, then, Moore moves from 
the vantage point of a scientific naturalist to that of a poet fascinated by the 
animate nature of myth and legend, to a blending of the two perspectives. 
While she “dissents from the serpent as deity,” she still endorses the “rituals 
of awe” that imaginative persons perform in nature’s presence. Such ritu- 
als, in Moore’s view, keep alive a sense of physical nature’s specialness and 
humanity’s humble irrelevance. Moore implies the need for an approach 
to nature that can blend a scientific quest for accuracy and familiarity with 
a profound poetic respect for nature’s otherness. 

Moore’s ruminations about snakes and dragons in the pages of her 
editorial “Comment” were not simply the passing thoughts of a busy editor. 
The questions Moore raised in her 1927 prose piece about the proper way 
to examine the earth’s creatures are central to much of her poetry and speak 
directly to a principal problem that has divided critics of Moore’s verse. 
Throughout her career, Marianne Moore wrote a large number of poems 
about plant and animal subjects. These poems about flora and fauna, some 
of them Moore’s best-known and most anthologized verses, have attracted 
the lion’s share of the critical attention devoted to Moore’s work and split 
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critics of Moore’s poetry into two distinct camps. The first group—exempli- 
fied by T. S. Eliot, R. P. Blackmur, Charles Molesworth, and, in an odd con- 
junction of circumstances, feminist critics Adrienne Rich and Suzanne 
Juhasz—claim that Moore’s creatures serve principally as vehicles for covert 
or repressed self-expression. Moore’s animal poems become veiled autobi- 
ographies, impersonal masks through which Moore ponders her own con- 
dition or releases taboo emotions. Where Eliot and Blackmur praise Moore’s 
animal disguises as an expression of her modernist desire to avoid directly 
personal poetry, feminist critics tend to condemn Moore’s knowing partici- 
pation in such a self-effacing male-dominated aesthetic.! The feminist crit- 
ics of this first group have also given rise to a related wave of more chari- 
table feminist scholars who, while they still endorse an autobiographical 
reading of Moore’s animals, see them not as expressions of the self alone 
but as a more generalized record of female experience. Moore’s creatures 
become projections of the self as “other” that bespeak Moore’s powerless 
position in a patriarchal society.” 

The second large camp of critics, exemplified by Jeredith Merrin and 
Andrew Kappel, associate Moore’s animal poems with her tendency, born 
of her devout Presbyterian sensibility, to see nature as a symbolic record of 
God’s purpose." Merrin and Kappel both suggest that Moore’s view of na- 
ture owes much to her reading of seventeenth-century poetry and prose, 
particularly collections of Protestant meditative and emblematic lyrics in 
which writers contemplate subjects from the “Book of Nature” in order to 
discover the Word made flesh. Drawing a link between Moore’s animal po- 
ems and the works of Protestant literary menagerists Thomas Browne and 
Edward Topsell, Merrin states that Moore’s study of nature amounts to “a 
religious act, akin to biblical exegesis” (Merrin 23). As the title of Moore's 
first American book of published poetry proclaims, Moore, these critics al 
gue, was a poet of religious Observations. Like Browne and Topsell before 
her, she saw God’s creatures as a series of emblems, a second divine text full 
of valuable moral lessons. 

While critics of both these camps have offered astute insights into 
Moore’s animal poems, still a third group of scholars have pointed to the 
limits of the dominant paradigms. The sticking point for most dissenters 1S 
Moore’s eye for complex natural detail. Moore’s poems inevitably include 
well-informed discussions of the bodies and behaviors of the various critters 
she examines. If Moore is principally interested in fashioning her animals 
and plants into personal masks or religious emblems, then why, these crit 
ics wonder, does she introduce seemingly unrelated particulars of the biota 
she examines into the equation? Both Margaret Holley and Bonnie Costello, 
for example, agree that Moore's animals serve a symbolic function, but they 
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also acknowledge that, somehow or other, Moore’s animals remain animals.* 
Moore’s well-informed discussions of the bodies and behaviors of various 
critters never quite resolve into simple religious emblem or autobiography. 

To borrow a cliché from the animal kingdom, it seems to me that critics 
have been barking up the wrong trees. In their efforts to cast Moore as an 
impersonal modernist poet of masks, a feminist poet principally intent on 
writing (in however repressed a fashion) a poetry of women’s experience, 
or a Puritan poet of moral emblems, critics have rarely stopped to consider 
what Moore’s animal poems have to say about the relationship between hu- 
mankind and the natural world. It may seem odd to suggest that Moore, a 
confirmed New York City dweller most of her adult life, should be consid- 
ered a nature poet. Yet, much of Moore’s verse (like her prose comments 
on the Komodo dragons) ruminates on the intersection between nature 
and culture, on the issue of human use and misuse of the natural world and 
the cost, to nature, of human ignorance and arrogance. Trained in the bio- 
logical sciences and a passionate student of a wide range of nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century naturalists, Moore spent much of her career pondering 
her relation to nature and the proper way to view and render the earth’s 
creatures. She studied John J. Audubon’s birds, Jean Henri Fabre’s insects, 
Ronald Lyddeker’s mammals, and Alphonse De Candolle’s plants. She read 
works by the popular nature writers John Burroughs, Raymond L. Ditmars, 
W. H. Hudson, and Ernest Thompson Seton, and copied passages from the 
books of conservationist John Muir. She clipped pictures from National Geo- 
graphic Magazine and Natural History and scrupulously studied articles writ- 
ten by naturalists J. Arthur Thomson and W. P. Pycraft that appeared in the 
science pages of the Illustrated London News. She read pieces about the in- 
struction and social application of evolutionary biology by Henry Fairfield 
Osborn, J. B. S. Haldane, Edward Murray East, Leonard Darwin, and Have- 
lock Ellis. She frequently graced the halls of the American Museum of Natu- 
ral History and the grounds of the Bronx, Prospect Park, and Central Park 
zoos. She admired and pored over the scientific descriptions and evolution- 
ary theories of the world’s most famous “monkey puzzler,” Charles Darwin. 

Despite the depth of Moore’s curiosity about the earth’s creatures, schol- 
ars have yet to fully acknowledge Moore’s intellectual involvement in the 
contemporary debates afoot in the fields of natural history and evolution- 
ary biology. While indebted, in part, to seventeenth-century bestiaries and 
Protestant “observations,” Moore’s poems are equally the product of her 
twentieth-century post-Darwinian education and the scientific “observa- 
tions” of the naturalists she admired and emulated. The very animal and 
vegetable subjects of many of the poems that critics deem Moore’s most 
thoroughgoing efforts to create religious emblems in the Protestant tradi- 
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tion—the pigeon, the pangolin, the echidna, the ostrich, the rose, and the 
ape that Moore deems her “cousin”—are, in fact, animals and plants of par- 
ticular interest to naturalists engaged in the study of organic evolution. In 
many of her poems, Moore’s explorations of the emblematic or moral asso- 
ciations of her animals and plants rest side by side with her discussions of 
their Darwinian origins and evolutionary descent. Such juxtapositions speak 
to Moore’s keen awareness of a scientific tradition that saw no need to as- 
cribe moral impetus to natural forms or processes—a tradition, beholden 
to T. H. Huxley’s reading of Darwin, that took God’s spirit out of nature 
altogether. Shaken by Darwin’s undeniable biological relation between man 
and ape, Huxley looked into the realm of autolectic nature and perceived a 
dark, brutal, and chaotic jungle driven only by the forces of competition 
and unbridled instinct. In such a Godless universe, Huxley asserted, it was 
man’s duty, by virtue of his rational powers, to step in and direct the “cos- 
mic process.” Exerting a moral check on nature, man must make the Dar- 
winian jungle into a garden (Huxley’s favorite metaphor) and bring nature’s 
slovenly wickedness under human control. As he wrote in the prolegomena 
to Evolution and Ethics, the human “administrator” of nature should 


look to the establishment of an earthly paradise, a true garden of 
Eden in which all things should work together towards the well-be- 
ing of the gardeners: within which the cosmic process, the coarse 
struggle for existence of the state of nature, should be abolished; in 
which that state should be replaced by a state of art; where every 
plant and every lower animal should be adapted to human wants, 
and would perish if human supervision and protection were with- 
drawn; where men themselves should have been selected, with a 
view to their efficiency as organs for the performance of the func- 
tions of a perfected society. (77-78) 


Huxley envisioned civilized man as the consummate husbandman. All of 
nature, all animals and plants, should be domesticated and shaped to suit 
civilized man’s superior creative will. 

Moore’s diaries indicate that she encountered Huxley’s ideas about the 
domestication of nature in works by numerous authors, both popular and 
scientific, throughout the course of her voluminous reading. In 1916, Moore 
read N. C. Macnamara’s Instinct and Intelligence (1915), a book ostensibly 
intended to aid in the proper education of British children.® “Educationists 
of the present time,” Macnamara declares in his preface, “appear to exag- 
gerate the importance of training the intellect, and are apt to overlook the 
fact that each individual possesses certain instinctive qualities which to a 
large extent determine his behavior throughout life” (v). Drawing on 
Huxley’s interpretations of Darwin, Macnamara argued that the human 
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mind, the product not of God’s special creation but of organic evolution, 
was merely a malleable material organ—a collection of ganglia governed by 
inherited animal instinct. In the absence of the notion of a God-given soul, 
it became the job of parents and educationists to train a child as one would 
train “the lower animals.” 


We know that the instinctive behavior of many animals under the 
influence of selective breeding and domestication becomes greatly 
modified, and that even wild beasts, if taken in hand when young, 
may by the exercise of patient and kindly treatment have their in- 
herited dispositions much altered. . . . In like manner we can regu- 
late an individual’s undesirable hereditary tendencies. (181-82) 


Man, the rightful subduer of nature, must learn to domesticate himself. 
Such a vision of Huxley’s garden gained special urgency during the years of 
the First World War when it seemed possible that the release of man’s ag- 
gressive animal instincts might well lead to his own extinction. In the July 
1918 issue of the Atlantic Monthly, an issue that Moore found important 
enough to save in her library, Kirtley Mather’s essay “Parables from Paleon- 
tology” proclaimed with optimistic fervor that 


Dominion over nature, so far as inanimate objects and non-human 
organisms are concerned, has well-nigh been accomplished by man- 
kind. The future years hold many triumphs which must patiently be 
achieved and which will doubtless add many more conveniences to 
the long list of human attainments. 


Mather was quick to add, however, that “the subduing of the earth” had 
“made man the master of the external world; but he cannot even hold what 
he has gained unless he becomes also master of himself” (42).° 

Moore’s reading diary covering the year 1925 indicates that she knew 
Huxley’s work well enough to take note of the well-publicized centenary of 
his birth. In early 1925, she read and copied passages from his essay “A Lib- 
eral Education and Where To Find It,” Huxley’s 1868 talk to the students of 
the South London Working Men’s College.’ An argument to make hard 
science rather than classics the backbone of British liberal education, 
Huxley’s essay contains another of his most vivid metaphors for the con- 
frontation between humankind and the natural world. Huxley pictures the 
struggle between humans and nature as a game of chess. “It is a game which 
has been played for untold ages, every man and woman of us being one of 
the two players in a game of his or her own,” Huxley explains. “The chess- 
board is the world, the pieces are the phenomena of the universe, the rules 
of the game are what we call the laws of nature” (Collected Essays 3: 82). The 
object of the game, in Huxley’s view, was for men and women to learn the 
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laws of nature so that they could beat and subdue their “harsh and waste- 
ful” opponent, the physical world. Ignorance of the rules, Huxley argued, 
would result in swift “extermination” for poor players (85). 

Looking at the role of nature in Moore’s poems, it is easy to spot her 
deep distrust of such arrogant pronouncements on the part of human engi- 
neers like Huxley. Convinced of the scientific fact of evolution by natural 
selection, Moore, as her verses suggest, could not bring herself to believe 
that the natural realm was either spiritless or inherently evil.* A devout Chris- 
tian, she was committed to the idea of precise scientific inquiry, but rebelled 
against the imperialistic and skeptical bent of the modern science that held 
her interest. Moore also deplored the specter of human arrogance. If God’s 
spirit did, in fact, infuse the natural world, could man claim more skill in 
managing the cosmic process? Moore was raised in a Presbyterian home 
dedicated to the love of Christ and the idea of a simple, unacquisitive life, 
and her poems suggest that she found man’s willingness to assume the role 
of divine director not only presumptuous but cruel. Her verses are filled 
with living things that suffer the fates prescribed by aggressive and arrogant 
humans: domestic animals and plants misshaped by endless breeding, ani- 
mals hunted to extinction or trapped behind bars, frightened animals pur- 
sued deep into their wild habitats or exploited for commercial gain. The 
creatures that appear in Moore’s poems frequently run the risk of being 
dragged into Huxley’s civilized and civilizing garden. Borrowing the termi- 
nology of biological classification, Moore once commented to Grace 
Schulman that humans often mistook animals for a “lower order.” In 
Moore's view, animals were beings in their own right, worthy of respect and 
capable of instructing humans on the finer points of how to live harmoni- 
ous and humble lives. Man would do better to study and emulate nature 
than to seek to dominate and subdue it. Many of Moore’s poems mitigate 
against, to use her own phrase, “injudicious gardening.” 

Perhaps nowhere in Moore’s poetry is her distrust of Huxley’s garden 
of civilized discontents more pronounced than in her paired poems of 1934, 
“The Buffalo” and “Nine Nectarines and Other Porcelain.” Moore published 
these two poems together under the heading “Imperious Ox, Imperial Dish” 
in the November issue of Poetry (Chicago) and, although critics rarely dis- 
cuss these poems in tandem, Moore clearly conceived of them as a pair. 
Each poem focuses on an Eastern subject: one fauna, the domestic Indian 
water buffalo (Bos bubalis) and one flora, the close cousin of the Chinese 
peach, the nectarine. Both the Indian buffalo and the Chinese nectarine 
hold special value, symbolic or spiritual, in the cultures that cultivate and 
use them. The “imperious ox” and his bovine relations are respected crea- 
tures in both the Buddhist and Hindu philosophies of India and, while Hin- 
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duism deems the Brahman cow a sacred representation of godhead, both 
philosophies argue, for religious reasons, against the consumption of tau- 
rine creatures. The nectarine and the peach, ancient fruits thought to origi- 
nate in China, serve as emblematic motifs in Chinese art and symbolize im- 
mortality and the promise of eternal spring. Taoist philosophy cites the 
peach as the principal ingredient of the sacred elixir vitae. 

Both of Moore’s poetic subjects suggest her fascination with the em- 
blematic associations of Eastern flora and fauna and her involvement in the 
Protestant tradition of religious emblematic nature poetry more generally. 
However, the domestic ox and the cultivated peach also, like so many of 
Moore’s subjects, hold particular scientific interest for naturalists concerned 
with theories of evolution. Throughout both “The Buffalo” and “Nine Nec- 
tarines and Other Porcelain,” Moore offers some of her most startling jux- 
tapositions of ruminations on the emblematic associations of her subjects 
and considerations of their genetic histories. Moore gleaned information 
on the evolution of the domestic ox from W. P. Pycraft, a popular expositor 
of evolutionary theory and a regular contributor to the Jllustrated London 
News, and Alvin H. Sanders, a specialist on the breeding of cattle whose 
work appeared in the National Geographic. For data on the genetic relation- 
ship between the peach and the nectarine, Moore turned to botanist 
Alphonse De Candolle’s The Origin of Cultivated Plants (1895). The crucial 
common source for Moore’s scientific information, however, is Charles 
Darwin’s 1868 work, The Variation of Animals and Plants Under Domestication. 
In Variation, Darwin presents both the many existing varieties of domestic 
cattle and the various types of cultivated peach as key examples of the mu- 
tability of species—a concept vital to his theory of “evolutionary descent 
with modification by means of Natural selection.” Tracing the vastly differ- 
ent varieties of domestic cow and the many kinds of cultivated peach back 
to their respective common ancestors, Darwin argues that breeders of plants 
and animals have long understood how to manipulate the natural world for 
human benefit. Man himself, over the ages, has proved the power of “selec- 
tion” to change the shape of living things. Darwin explains: 


Although man does not cause variability and cannot even prevent 
it, he can select, preserve, and accumulate the variations given to 
him by the hand of nature in any way which he chooses; and thus 
he can certainly produce a great result. . . . It can, also, be clearly 
shown that man, without any intention or thought of improving the 
breed, by preserving in each successive generation the individuals 
which he prizes most, and by destroying the worthless individuals, 
slowly, though surely, induces great changes. As the will of man thus 
comes into play, we can understand how it is that domesticated 
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breeds show adaptation to his wants and pleasures. We can further 
understand how it is that domestic races of animals and cultivated 
races of plants often exhibit an abnormal character, as compared 
with natural species; for they have been modified not for their own 
benefit, but for that of man. (1: 14) 


Throughout his introduction to Variation, Darwin emphasizes the tremen- 
dous power that humans have to vary the domestic species under their con- 
trol. “Domestic races,” Darwin asserts, 


often have a somewhat monstrous character; by which I mean, that, 
although differing from each other, and from other species of the 
same genus, in several trifling respects, they often differ in an ex- 
treme degree in some one part, both when compared one with an- 
other and more especially when compared with the species under 
nature to which they are nearest allied. (1: 37-38) 


Where “natural selection” preserves the “fittest” members of a given spe- 
cies, human “selection” or, as Huxley later termed it, “artificial selection” 
preserves the members that man deems most useful, despite their “unnatu- 
ral” weaknesses. Domestication, in Darwin’s view, often reflects the whims 
of human fancy. The modifications to animals and plants that Huxley found 
so universally beneficial, Darwin, less convinced of man’s inevitable right- 
ness in such matters, was less willing to endorse. 

Moore’s imperious ox and imperial peach, then, have far more in com- 
mon as poetic subjects than critics have yet noted. Both hold a sacred place 
or have special significance in non-Western cultures. Both reflect the hu- 
man desire to invest nature with intrinsic spiritual value. Yet both domestic 
bovine and cultivated peach also carry the marks of man’s unquenchable 
drive to shape the natural world and bring all plants and animals deep into 
the heart of Huxley’s soulless garden. The varieties of ox and peach that 
Moore examines in her poems raise questions about the uses of scientific 
knowledge and the proper relationship between nature and culture in an 
increasingly skeptical, post-Darwinian age. 

The opening of Moore’s buffalo poem seems to endorse a reading of 
Moore as a poet of Protestant religious emblems, but the tension between a 
scientific view of nature and a moral or spiritual understanding of the same 
exists in the extended metaphor that Moore uses to introduce her subject. 
Focusing first on the woolly visage of the American bison, Moore begins 
her poem with a frank attempt to “read” the book of nature in the same way 
that a student of blazonry would read a coat of arms. 
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Black in blazonry means 
prudence; and niger, unpropitious. Might hematite- 
black incurved compact horns on a bison 
have significance? The 
soot brown tail-tuft on 
a kind of lion- 


tail; what would that express? (“Imperious Ox, Imperial 
Dish” 61) 

Moore’s questions suggest her desire to interrogate the ultimate meaning 
behind the animal's appearance, and, by implication, behind the surface of 
nature itself. Like the knight in the field, the buffalo has protective devices, 
shields to aid the bison in the struggle for existence. Do the shapes and 
colors of the bison’s “armor,” Moore wonders, offer a discernible code, as 
in heraldry, to the moral or divine character of nature? Do the bison’s he- 
matite-black horns indicate the prudence or the propitiousness of nature’s 
“order?” Moore’s questions flirt with the idea that nature constitutes a leg- 
ible sign system of the divine mind. However, Moore couches her sense of 
American nature as moral cipher in distinctly tentative terms. She uses the 
words “might” and “would” to frame her questions, leaves them unanswered, 
and shifts the ground of her inquiry in the stanzas that follow away from 
the notion of the bison as a divine emblem to the question of the bison’s 
lineage. Moore plays on the fact that the purpose of heraldry is not only to 
display a readable account of a knight’s moral qualities but also to trace 
and record his genealogy. If the bison’s “armor” can say nothing definite 
about nature’s moral essence, it can, from the scientific perspective of the 
naturalist, say something about the animal’s evolutionary history. Matters 
of spirit give way to matters of science. 

As the poem unfolds, the American bison’s adaptive weapons point 
Moore toward questions of the Darwinian pedigree of his bovine relations 
and what such pedigrees reveal about the state of the civilized world. The 
question that drives Moore’s poem is not the divine order of nature but the 
order that man hath wrought upon nature in the apparent absence of a dis- 
cernible divinity. The questions about the divine significance of the bison’s 
shape that go unanswered at the beginning of the poem leave a kind of 
spiritual vacuum. In a modern post-Darwinian world lacking “proof” of 
nature’s divinity, man, armed with the tools of science and technology, as- 
sumes the place vacated by the creating hand of God. How have such crea- 
tures changed since prehistoric times and what do the changes reveal about 
the modern world? 
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The modern 
ox does not look like the Augsburg ox’s portrait. Yes, 
the great extinct wild Aurochs was a beast 
to paint, with stripe and six- 
foot horn-spread—decreased 
to Siamese-cat- 


Brown Swiss size, or zebu 
shape with white plush dewlap and warm-blooded hump; to red- 
skinned Hereford or to piebald Holstein. (62) 


Following Darwin’s lead, Moore makes it clear that, in her view, the history 
of the animal’s subjugation to “human notions” has not been a completely 
happy one. In the beginning, the ox was wild, free, and impressively aggres- 
sive—‘the great extinct wild Aurochs” that once roamed in large herds over 
prehistoric Britain and Europe. In his article “The Smithfield Cattle Show,” 
a key source for Moore’s poem, naturalist W. P. Pycraft describes the gigan- 
tic aurochs (Bos premigenisus) as the stuff of legend. “Caesar (De Bello 
Gallico),” Pycraft reminds his readers, “asserted that in stature they were 
but little inferior to elephants and that they spare neither man nor beasts 
when they see them” (996). Recalling her vision of the American bison, 
Moore admires the aurochs for his adaptive weaponry—the daunting “six-/ 
foot horn-spread” that allows the wild ox to protect himself from human 
capture. “Yes,/” she states, breaking her line at the affirmative to stress her 
approval, the aurochs was an animal worthy of a portrait—a “beast/ to 
paint.” Ending her line with the word “beast,” Moore applauds the aurochs’s 
savage disposition at the same time that she laments its eventual subjection. 
Moore rhymes “beast” with “decreased.” The breeds of modern domestic 
ox, fashioned by human will, pale in comparison with their enormous and 
ferocious ancestor. Human control leads inevitably to the wild thing’s di- 
minishment. 

On the heels of the aurochs’s portrait, Moore presents a series of do- 
mestic breeds that, through human intervention, have become stunted, se- 
date, or monstrous. Moore describes the Brown Swiss, a small alpine cow 
known for its exceedingly docile disposition, as “Siamese-cat-Brown.” Un- 
der human control, the mighty aurochs shrinks to the comparative stature 
of a tiny (and grossly inbred) domestic house pet. The aurochs’s collapse 
into the zebu shape, in turn, reflects a human desire for soft and sensuous 
ornament. Moore points to the animal’s “plush” dewlap and “warm- 
blooded” hump—the fleshly and velvety body parts that breeders exagger- 
ate at the expense of the animal’s overall function. Moore rounds out her 
genealogy with the Hereford, bred only for its meat (Pycraft notes that some 
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“show animals” are so “grossly overloaded with fat” that they seem barely 
able to walk), and the gigantic-uddered Holstein, bred only for its milk. 
Products of the various human ideas of what cattle “ought to be,” such ani- 
mals bear little resemblance to their ancient form. 

Faced with such scientifically deformed descendants of the aurochs, 
Moore turns her attention to the one breed of ox that has managed in some 
ways to resist human impositions—the Indian buffalo (Bos bubalis). 


Yet 
some would say the sparse-haired 
buffalo has met 
human notions best— (62) 


The result of a different set of “human notions” about the natural world, 
the Indian water buffalo, in Moore’s portrait, most closely resembles his 
wild ancestor. Unlike the “red-skinned” Hereford, “piebald” Holstein, or 
plush dewlapped zebu, the “sparse-haired” Indian water buffalo has no col- 
ored hide or ornament to mark its domestication. Moore uses the word 
“met” in two senses here: the Indian buffalo “meets” or satisfies Moore’s idea 
of buffalo-hood in its ability to “meet” or oppose human attempts to define 
its character. Indeed, so resistant is the Indian buffalo to human ideas of 
what it should be that Moore’s first efforts to describe the animal lead only 
to negative comparisons. 


no white-nosed Vermont ox yoked with its twin 
to haul the maple sap, 
up to their knees in 
snow; no freakishly 


Over-Drove Ox drawn by 
Rowlandson, (63) 


The emphatic “yes” that accompanies Moore’s approval of the wild aurochs 
becomes a resounding “no” as Moore separates the aurochs-like Indian buf 
falo from those tame oxen specifically bred for their muscle. Moore pre- 
sents the Vermont ox as the embodiment of dutiful domestic service. Sub- 
jected to the yoke, the passive beast, having lost all its natural instincts, en- 
dures not only a heavy load but also the further obstacle of deep snow. 
Rowlandson’s caricature, in turn, pictures an ox overworked to the point of 
exhaustion. Again critiquing the perverse ideas of nature that shape such 
animals, Moore describes the “Over-Drove Ox” as “freakishly” altered, made 
so physically grotesque by its labor that it no longer resembles an ox at all. 
The Over-Drove Ox is not a freak of nature but a freak of human notions, a 
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beast that, as Darwin states, exhibits “an abnormal character,” for it has 
“been modified not for [its] own benefit, but for that of man.” 

In contrast to its tame and hard-working relatives, Moore’s Indian buf- 
falo retains much of its wild character. Steadfastly independent, it refuses to 
sacrifice its aurochs-like spunk. 


but the Indian buffalo, albino- 
footed, standing in the mud-lake, with a 
day’s work to do. No white 


Christian heathen, way- 
laid by the Buddha, 


serves him so well as the 
buffalo—as mettlesome as if check-reined—free neck 
stretching out, and snake-tail in a half twist 
on the flank; nor will so 
cheerfully assist 
the Sage sitting with 


feet at the same side, to 
dismount at the shrine; nor are there any ivory 
tusks like those two horns which when a tiger 
coughs, are lowered fiercely 
and convert the fur 
to harmless rubbish. (63) 


While Moore pictures the Vermont ox and the Over-Drove Ox toiling un- 
der human authority, she depicts the Indian buffalo lounging in its favorite 
habitat, the “mud lake.” In spite of the demands of a “day’s work to do,” the 
Indian buffalo defiantly follows the call of its wild nature. “Tame as well as 
wild Buffaloes,” writes Alvin H. Sanders in his account of the taurine world, 
“spend much time in the water” (644). While the Vermont oxen submit 
uncomplainingly to their yoke, the Indian buffalo remains instinctually bel- 
ligerent, as feisty as if restrained even though it remains with a “free neck,” 
unreined by those who ride it. Perhaps most importantly, however, the In- 
dian buffalo does not lose the ability to defend itself against wild predators. 
Throughout her account of the various domestic breeds of oxen, Moore 
pointedly omits all mention of their horns. Where, as Darwin argues, the 
process of natural selection favors those armored animals best equipped to 
survive, “the great battle of life,” human or artificial selection works to de- 
stroy the ox’s weaponry and its evolutionary “fitness.” Only the Indian buf 
falo retains the aurochs-like horns, more valuable than ivory by Moore’s 
accounting, that allow it to fend off its natural enemies. Rather than merely 
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submit to the conversions dictated by “human notions,” the buffalo main- 
tains the ability to “convert” the tiger’s fur “to harmless rubbish.” Its power 
to change rather than be changed marks its strength. 

Moore’s appreciation of the Indian buffalo, however, extends beyond 
the animal’s resistance to imposed “human notions” into a wider, and ulti- 
mately profound, environmental ethic. Moore also admires the Indian cul- 
ture that, valuing the buffalo “as is,” finds a place for the animal in the so- 
cial scheme without demanding either its docility or its deformity. In the 
final stanzas of the poem, Moore pictures the buffalo as the fit companion 
of a Buddha, an enlightened wise man who, having extinguished the selfish 
desires of his own ego, understands the essence of all life and his spiritual 
connectedness with all living things. As John Furgeson notes, the Buddha 
historically professes a particular fondness for bovines. The ancient and ca- 
nonical Buddhist work Sutta-nipata quotes the Buddha as saying, “Cattle are 
our friends, just like parents and other relatives, for cultivation depends on 
them. They give food, strength, freshness of complexion, and happiness. 
Knowing this, Brahmins of old do not kill cattle” (8: 111). Part of a culture 
that cherishes the buffalo, Moore’s Buddha expresses his respect for the 
animal by riding the beast without a saddle. Preferring not to direct nature, 
but rather to accompany its progress, the Sage sits humbly on the animal’s 
bare back with his “feet at the same side.” The posture of Moore’s Sage also 
echoes the symbolic representation, common to Chinese art, of the reputed 
founder of Chinese Taoism, Lao-tzu (Old Sage). Throughout Chinese pot- 
tery and painting, Lao-tzu appears riding with “feet at the same side” on the 
back of a water buffalo, the indomitable physical symbol of Lao-Tzu’s 
humble simplicity and spiritual strength. Like Buddhism (a religion com- 
mon to China as well as India), the Taoism of Lao-tzu professes a connect- 
edness between all living things—in Moore’s words, “a oneness that is tire- 
less” (A Marianne Moore Reader xvi). Like the Buddhist, the Taoist strives to 
be free of all desire—to be simple, pure, and above all, in tune with the 
natural way, or Tao, of the universe. Lao-tzu argued that “the nature of 
people is what it ought to be,” and he concluded that any human interfer- 
ence in the natural scheme of things amounted to gross egotism. An em- 
blematic conglomeration of Eastern philosophies, Moore’s buffalo and rider 
bespeak her profound admiration for Eastern notions of quietism and hu- 
mility that allow the natural world and its creatures to exist unmolested by 
deforming “human notions.” 

Drawing on Darwin’s Variation of Animals and Plants, Moore thus fash- 
ions a strenuous argument against deforming control of the natural world 
that juxtaposes two very different views of nature: the progressive, scientific 
perspective of the West that works to dominate and use nature, and the 
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conservative, philosophical perspective of the East that, in Moore’s view, 
humbly accepts the integrity of nature and its processes. The rapacious West- 
ern mind knows everything of science and nothing of the soul of nature. 
The Eastern mind, Moore implies, eschews Western ways and acknowledges 
the indwelling spirit of the natural world, the mysterious essence that scien- 
tific knowledge cannot touch.” Frank Davis, art critic for the Illustrated Lon- 
don News, offers a similar appraisal of the differing attitudes toward the natu- 
ral world that divide East and West in an article that Moore read and re- 
corded in her reading diary during her creation of “The Buffalo” and “Nine 
Nectarines and Other Porcelain.” In his piece entitled “Zoological Inexacti- 
tudes,” Davis examines a group of Chinese sculptures of animals and com- 
pares them with Western renditions of similar animal subjects: 


A book of English sporting paintings was reviewed on this page last 
week: the illustrations to this article have been deliberately chosen 
to follow it... . What I want to do is to talk about the attitude of two 
such different peoples as ourselves and the Chinese towards the 
various animals we either live with or see about us. We in the West 
are the inheritors of the Greek tradition that man is the measure of 
all things: we also inherit a passion for scientific study. The latter 
enthusiasm caused that fine animal painter, George Stubbs, to 
spend hours and days and weeks dissecting the carcasses of horses. . . . 

But it is notorious that, in so subtle a matter as art, accuracy is 
not always synonymous with truth. If a literally exact representation 
of a man were the ideal portrait, we should find waxworks in Baker 
Street by the dozen that were finer than anything painted by 
Gainsborough or Velasquez, and the taxidermist would be a greater 
artist than Donatello. It is just this disregard of mere detail that 
makes the unknown Chinese craftsmen who were responsible for 
these little carvings such extraordinarily good interpreters of ani- 
mal nature. At the same time, it is not wholly fanciful to suggest that 
they retained a childlike and primitive feeling that beasts have a 
place in the cosmos quite irrespective of their service to man; as if 
they were not satellites ever moving round and round a human and 
infinitely superior planet, but endowed with thoughts and desires 
of their own—a conception as unlike that of the Greeks as it is pos- 
sible to imagine. (Davis 870) 


Like Davis, Moore makes a distinction in “The Buffalo” between the 
“man is the measure of all things” scientific arrogance of the West (nature 
exists solely for human use) and the simple fellow-feeling humility of the 
East (nature has thoughts and desires of its own). Yet, where Davis sees the 
egalitarian ethos of the East as a mark of cultural immaturity—the quaint 
fancy of a childlike people—Moore’s poem establishes the sense of interre- 
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latedness between man and beast as a mark of profound wisdom. Indeed, 
in “The Buffalo,” Moore’s Buddha rejects the temptations of the Western 
view of the natural world. 


No white 
Christian heathen, way- 
laid by the Buddha, 


serves him so well as the 
buffalo— (63) 


The “white / Christian heathen” in Moore’s poem is yet another kind of 
cow—the Chillingham “wild white (or park) cattle” of England. W. P. Pycraft 
describes the park cattle as a surviving link between the prehistoric aurochs 
and the “improved breeds” of cattle evident in Europe and North America. 
Pycraft adds, however, that, although once wild in early Christian England, 
the park cattle have been aggressively cloistered and bred over the years to 
produce their snowy white hides. “White cattle,” Pycraft asserts, 


are unknown in a wild state in any part of the world. . . . There is 
every reason to believe that originally, when they were rounded up 
and enclosed in parks, they were black. In the belief that they 
should be white, any calves that reverted to the ancestral color have 
always been promptly slain. (996) 


Imported by the colonial British to India, the “white Christian heathen” 
cow appears in Moore’s poem as a symbol of the extreme and repressive 
measures Westerners take to shape the creatures under their control, slay- 
ing all those that do not meet standards of beauty or purity. The Buddha, 
however, wants nothing to do with the anthropocentric Western view that 
makes such manipulations possible. Both the Sage and Moore prefer the 
rough buffalo to the purified white product of Western domestic engineer- 
ing. 

Moore ends her poem with a last look at the Indian buffalo and its 
tamed and exploited Western relatives. The Indian buffalo, she declares, 
“need not fear comparison / with bison, with the twins, / nor with anyone / 
of ox ancestry.” In her final references to the bison and yoked Vermont 
oxen, Moore turns back specifically to the American continent and recalls 
her questions about the meaning of the American bison’s visage that started 
the poem. The “bison” and the “twins,” placed side by side, mark the range, 
wild to domestic, of America’s taurine creatures, a juxtaposition that invites 
Moore’s American audience to ponder the fate of its own feisty native spe- 
cies. While the Indian buffalo has found a home in a culture willing to ac- 
cept its wild nature, the American buffalo has not been so lucky. The story 
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of the near extinction of the American bison is one of the best known sagas 
of environmental plunder in recorded history. Current estimates of pre- 
Civil War bison populations place the number of American buffalo roam- 
ing the Great Plains alone at somewhere between 30 to 40 million animals. 
In 1871, Colonel Richard Irving Dodge, a military man and a hunting en- 
thusiast, recorded seeing a single herd of bison 25 miles long, so densely 
packed and easily slaughtered that the “hunt” no longer seemed fair or in- 
teresting. A victim of white Western expansion and the guns of innumer 
able “sportsmen,” the American buffalo’s numbers decreased with stunning 
rapidity in the late 1800s. Ernest Thompson Seton estimated that by 1895, 
only 800 animals remained to make a last stand against extinction inside 
the borders of Yellowstone. By 1934, the year of Moore’s poem, the bison 
had struggled back, under federal protection, to a meager population of 
4,500 animals. The contrast between the Indian and the American buffalo 
that inhabit Moore’s poem could not be more striking. In the Eastern cul- 
ture, the buffalo is and has been respected, accommodated, and cared for. 
In America, the buffalo, a part of disposable nature, has been used for tar- 
get practice and nearly exterminated. Circling back to the image of the 
American bison that started the poem, Moore asks her readers to consider 
not what the bison “might express” about the divine order of nature, but 
what our conception of the bison might say about our culture. The spirit of 
a culture may be judged, Moore implies, by the ways in which that culture 
views and uses nature. 

In the second poem of her pair, “Nine Nectarines and Other Porce- 
lain,” Moore continues her argument about the relative values of humble 
Eastern and controlling scientific Western attitudes toward nature. Like 
“The Buffalo,” “Nine Nectarines and Other Porcelain” begins with rumina- 
tions on the appearance, structure, and ultimate meaning of a living thing, 
a nectarine tree. Yet while “The Buffalo” focuses principally on the cultural 
significance of domestication, “Nine Nectarines and Other Porcelain” ex- 
tends Moore’s thoughts deeper into the realm of aesthetics. The artistic ren- 
dition of nature, like the cultivation of nature, is an act of imagination that 
can be performed lovingly or cruelly, with benign or malevolent effect. Cul- 
tural attitudes toward nature may be determined not only by the ways in 
which humans seek to physically control and shape other living things, 
Moore argues in the second poem of her pair, but also by the ways in which 
humans represent the living things around them. The representation of 
nature and the exploitation of nature go hand in hand. 

The nectarine tree that Moore examines in “Nine Nectarines and Other 
Porcelain” appears on a “much mended” Chinese plate, the product of the 
interpreting eye of a Chinese artist and a distinctly Eastern conception of 
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nature. As in “The Buffalo,” however, Moore begins her examination of the 
Chinese nectarine from the vantage point of a Western naturalist. Just as 
Moore mustered information on the genetic heritage of the Indian buffalo 
from Pycraft’s column and Darwin’s Variation of Animals and Plants Under 
Domestication, so she turns again to Darwin’s volume and also to Alphonse 
De Candolle’s Origin of Cultivated Plants to gain scientific insight into the 
genetic origins of the peach. In Variation, Darwin explores the curious in- 
terrelatedness of peaches and nectarines and cites numerous examples of 
genetic crossing between the two trees: 


We have excellent evidence of peach-stones producing nectarine- 
trees, and of nectarine-stones producing peach-trees,—of the same 
tree bearing peaches and nectarines,—of peach-trees suddenly pro- 
ducing by bud-variation nectarines (such nectarines reproducing 
nectarines by seed), as well as fruit in part nectarine and in part 
peach,—and lastly on one nectarine-tree first bearing half-and-half 
fruit, and subsequently true peaches. As the peach came into exist- 
ence before the nectarine, it might have been expected from the 
law of reversion that nectarines would give birth by bud-variation or 
by seed to peaches, oftener than peaches to nectarines; but this is 
by no means the case. (2: 411) 


Peaches on nectarine trees and nectarines on peach trees. The lesson Dar- 
win draws from such exchanges is that the peach and the nectarine are not 
distinct species but naturally occurring mutations of the same species: fur- 
ther evidence against the notion that species are immutable and separately 
God-given. Darwin also takes issue with Moore’s other scientific source for 
her poem, botanist Alphonse De Candolle. In his 1855 work, Geographie 
Botanique Raisonnée, De Candolle argued that the nectarine must be solely 
the product of human cultivation, an engineered variation rather than a 
naturally occurring mutation. Darwin’s evidence, however, prompted De 
Candolle to revise his earlier assessments in his 1890 work The Origin of 
Cultivated Plants. “I laid stress, in 1855,” writes De Candolle in 1890, 


on other considerations in support of the theory that the nectarine 
is derived from the common peach; but Darwin has given such a 
large number of cases in which a branch of nectarine has unexpect- 
edly appeared upon a peach tree, that it is useless to insist longer 
upon this point, and I will only add that the nectarine has every ap- 
pearance of an artificial tree. Not only is it not found wild, but it 
never becomes naturalized, and each tree lives for a shorter time 
than the common peach. It is, in fact, a weakened form. (226-27) 


De Candolle goes on to insist that, in spite of Darwin’s preponderant ex- 
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amples, he can find no evidence in the ancient historical record of the 
nectarine’s appearance as a spontaneous tree. In the absence of historical 
data, he prefers to reserve judgment concerning the nectarine’s possible 
wildness. 

Moore, the poet-naturalist, incorporates Darwin’s observations on the 
subject of nectarine trees and his dispute with De Candolle into the open- 
ing of her poem. 


Arranged by twos as peaches are, 
at intervals that all may live— 
eight and a single one, on twigs that 
grew the year before—they look like 
a derivative; 
although not uncommonly 
the opposite is seen— 
nine peaches on a nectarine. (64) 


Gazing at the painted nectarines on the antique Chinese plate, Moore, seem- 
ingly entranced by the beauty of their beneficent order, leads her readers, 
in lilting iambs, to the brink of an eloquent simile: “they look like. . . .” 
Instead of a lovely comparison, however, Moore supplies a short statement 
of scientific theory. De Candolle’s pejorative term, “derivative,” drops into 
the poem with a thud, a jarring clinical contrast to the stately phrase, “that 
all may live,” with which it rhymes. Followed by the emphatic pause of a 
semicolon, De Candolle’s assessment seems to call a halt to any further 
thought of the fruit’s specialness. The instant the word appears, however, 
Moore challenges the botanist’s label and offers her own rhyming couplet 
in defense of the nectarine’s spontaneous fruithood. The nectarine tree may 
look like a purely artificial product of human control, but it has a habit of 
changing in the most unexpected ways. Moore’s rhymed couplet has the 
aura of a magic trick: “the opposite is seen,” drum roll in the shape of a 
dash, “nine peaches on a nectarine!”—gasp followed by applause. Nature, 
it seems, can be far more confounding and wondrous than De Candolle 
assumes. 

The question of the mysterious genetic origin of the nectarine drives 
the opening stanzas of “Nine Nectarines and Other Porcelain” and, as in 
“The Buffalo,” Moore takes issue with the Western Huxleyan mind that re- 
fuses to grant nature designs of its own or intrinsic value. Once again, the 
Eastern view of nature serves as a point of contrast. Returning to the pages 
of The Origin of Cultivated Plants, Moore resurrects the Chinese mythology 
of the peach, information that De Candolle, uninterested in such unscien- 
tific matters, shunts into a dismissive footnote which reads: 
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The Chinese believe the oval peaches, which are very red on one 
side, to be a symbol of a long life. In consequence of this ancient 
belief, peaches are used in all ornaments in painting and sculpture, 
and in congratulatory presents, etc. According to the work of Chin- 
nong-king, the peach Yu prevents death. If it is not eaten in time, it 
at least preserves the body from decay until the end of the world. 
The peach is always mentioned among the fruits of immortality, 
with which were entertained the hopes of Tsinchi-Hoang, Vouty, of 
the Hans and other emperors who pretended to immortality, etc. 
(221-22) 
Etcetera, etcetera, etcetera. The Chinese stories about the peach that De 
Candolle does not wish to waste his time rehearsing in his main text, how- 


ever, Moore deems central to her poem. Making herself ne spokesperson 
for the Chinese conception of the nectarine, Moore 


Like the peach Yu, the red- 
cheeked peach which cannot aid 
but eaten in time prevents dea 
the Italian peach- 
nut, Persian plum, Ispa 


secluded wall-grown nectari 
as wild spontaneous fruit was 
found in China first. But was it Wi 
Prudent De Candolle would not say. Jae eee ee 
We can not find flaws 
in this emblematic group 
of nine, with leaf window 
unquilted by curculio— 
which someone once depicted on 
this much mended plate; or 
in the also accurate 


unantlered moose, or Iceland horse, 
or ass, asleep against the old 

thick, lowleaning nectarine that is the 

color of the shrub-tree’s brownish 
flower. (65) 


Stating legends in the manner of facts, Moore retells the origin story of the 
nectarine from the Chinese perspective. Where the Western botanist de- 
clares the nectarine a weakened, “derivative” plant and concentrates his at- 
tention on its genetic defects, the Chinese mind endows such fruits with 
miraculous life-giving powers. The subtle argument that Moore stages with 
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the clinical bent of Western science reaches a crux with her statement that 
the nectarine “as spontaneous fruit was found in China first.” Moore’s em- 
phatic alliterative words—‘fruit,” “found,” “first”—positioned on stressed 
syllables imply that, given a choice, Moore prefers to imagine the nectarine 
as a “spontaneous” wild thing spawned outside of Huxley’s domestic gar- 
den—a perspective that De Candolle only grudgingly entertains. A “pru- 
dent” man, De Candolle himself is, in Moore’s poem, the intellectual an- 
tithesis of that which is “wild” or “spontaneous.” Like the plants that he stud- 
ies, he too has been cultivated. The empirical tradition that trained him 
will not allow him to speculate beyond his own realm of observed and re- 
corded fact. 

Moore, on the other hand, accepts no such restrictions. Adopting the 
collective “we” and a judicious tone of her own, Moore draws on Frank 
Davis’s comments about the Chinese propensity toward “zoological inex- 
actitude” and applauds the Eastern culture that can still see nature as ani- 
mate and symbolically resonant. Eschewing, as Davis puts it, the “mere de- 
tail” of scientific analysis, the Chinese artist presents an ideal portrait of the 
nectarine that a botanist like De Candolle deems the frivolous stuff of a 
footnote. Moore rebuffs De Candolle and, repeating her emphatic allitera- 
tive fs, will not herself “find flaws” in the Chinese representation of the 
nectarine as magical rather than genetically inferior. She also makes a claim 
for the pictorial correctness of the plate’s other inhabitant, the Chinese 
unicorn or kylin, a creature of good omen that in Chinese mythology sym- 
bolizes longevity, benevolence, and wise government. In a phrase designed 
to make the animal painter George Stubbs cringe (he dissected endless 
horses in quest of an anatomically perfect picture), Moore insists that the 
image of the mythical kylin is “also accurate.” The often brutal scientific 
“accuracy” of the West stands juxtaposed to the more generous and imagi- 
native “accuracy” of the East—the idealizing Chinese perspective born, in 
Davis’s view, of the conception that beasts “have a place in the cosmos quite 
irrespective of their service to man.” Those observers disposed to find fault 
with any account of nature that is not strictly taxidermic, Moore suggests, 
are liable to miss much of nature’s beauty. The plate on which the nectar- 
ine and kylin appear echoes Moore’s lesson. Certainly, by the standards of 
most collectors, the Chinese plate itself is faulty, broken and repaired time 
and time again. Yet, over the years, some have found the image on the 
“much mended” plate beautiful and moving enough to preserve, in spite of 
its blemishes. They have looked beyond an accurate account of the plate’s 
cracked surface and grasped its essence, the very act that the true lover of 
nature must perform. 

Moore’s dispute with De Candolle leads her to the heart of her poem, 
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which, as in “The Buffalo,” is essentially comparative. In “The Buffalo,” 
Moore juxtaposes the feisty Indian buffalo and its domesticated Western 
relations. In “Nine Nectarines and Other Porcelain,” she, as the title pro- 
claims, compares the image of nectarine tree and kylin on the Chinese plate 
to nature scenes that appear on “other,” specifically Western, “porcelain.” 
The European plates that Moore describes, like the European cattle she 
examines in the previous poem, are the marked products of those who value 
the cultivated nature of Huxley’s garden in which all wildness bends to suit 
human needs. The Chinese plate portrays the kylin at rest in the wild, un- 
molested and well fed beneath his magic tree. French plates, Moore ex- 
plains, picture “hunts and domestic scenes,” a human-centered world in 
which wild animals are pursued and killed for sport. English potters, too, 
offer up a retinue of images worthy of a Huxleyan utopia: 


England 
has an officer 
in jack boots seated ina 
bosquet, the cow, the flock 
of sheep, the pheasant, the peacock 
sweeping near with lifted claw; the 
skilled peonian rose 
and the rosebud that began 


with William Billingsley (once poor, 
like a monkey on a dolphin, tossed 

by Ocean, mighty monster) until 

Josiah Spode adopted him. (66) 


In the world of English porcelain, man is clearly the master of all he sur- 
veys. Moore’s catalogue of the designs that appear on English plates works 
outward from an Englishman in aggressive military garb, yet another reflec- 
tion of the colonial intentions of the West, to an account of the plants and 
animals that he controls. From domestic cattle and sheep bred for food 
and profit, to pheasants hunted for sport, to peacocks transplanted to adorn 
the estates of English nobles, to the most carefully cultivated of all orna- 
mental garden plants, the rose, the images that cover English plates cel- 
ebrate the administration of the natural world. Like the “prudent” French, 
the English prefer to imagine nature in the service of man, civilized rather 
than wild. 

As in “The Buffalo,” Moore reserves her final stanzas for a critique of 
the short sightedness of the Western view of nature and establishes that the 
Chinese plate, with its nectarines and kylin, “need not fear comparison” 
with the works of Sévres or Spode. 
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Yet with gold-glossed 
serpent handles, are there green 
cocks with “brown beaks and cheeks 
and dark blue combs” and mammal freaks 
that, like the Chinese Certainties 
and sets of Precious Things, 
dare to be conspicuous? 


Theirs is a race that “understands 
the spirit of the wilderness” 
and the nectarine-loving kylin 
of pony appearance—the long 
tailed or the tailless 
small cinnamon-brown common 
camelhaired unicorn 
with antelope feet and no horn, 
here enamelled on porcelain. 
It was a Chinese who 
imagined this masterpiece. (67) 


Recalling her pejorative term “freakish” from “The Buffalo,” Moore accuses 
Spode and his cohorts of a stunning lack of imagination. Beholden to stan- 
dards of scientific accuracy, the Western potters, trapped by their own do- 
mesticated vision, cannot imagine nature as anything beyond exaggerated, 
abnormal versions of the domestic creatures that they themselves cultivate. 
The cocks may be “green,” but they are still only barnyard roosters. Unable 
to sense the “spirit of the wilderness,” the Western potters create gaudy but 
ultimately pedestrian images that express not a reverence for nature but a 
wish to see the natural world as an exploitable side-show—*mammal freaks” 
controlled by human barkers. The Chinese unicorn, on the other hand, 
utterly lacks freakish detail. It is “small,” plain, dun colored, and has what 
Moore terms a “common” camelhair coat. It even wants a mythical horn. 
Yet, the Chinese vision of nature, Moore insists, is “daring,” “conspicuous,” 
and ultimately compassionate in ways that the Western vision can never be. 
Unfettered by Western skepticism, the Chinese freely envision the natural 
world as animate and grant nature, in the form of supernatural beings like 
the kylin, a living soul. Moore’s final assertion, “It was a Chinese who / imag- 
ined this masterpiece,” both praises the East and condemns the West in 
equal measure. Selecting words earlier in the poem to emphasize the 
mundanity of Western artistry, Moore states that domestic scenes “occur” 
on Sèvres plates. Spode dinnerware simply “has” its officer in jack boots. 
The huge roses that adorn English porcelain demonstrate “skill,” but not 
inventiveness. The Chinese potter, however, “imagined” his masterpiece. For 
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the Western intelligence bent on dissecting and recording, such leaps of 
mind and faith are no longer possible. In a skeptical world, nature has no 
magical otherness. 

Together, then, “The Buffalo” and “Nine Nectarines and Other Porce- 
lain” make a sustained argument about the proper relationship between 
nature and culture that speaks directly to key elements of Moore’s poetry 
and philosophy that, it seems to me, critics have long overlooked. Both of 
Moore’s poems suggest that how a culture treats the living things—all the 
living things—within its orbit constitutes an absolute test of that culture’s 
moral integrity. Both poems claim that the skeptical bent of Western cul- 
ture leads to the abuse of the natural world in the name of scientific 
progress. If nature has no soul, then the arrogant humans who study and 
manipulate it need have no qualms about the creatures they subdue. In 
Moore’s view, however, knowledge was fruitless without a belief in spirit, and 
both of these poems point toward what might be now called an environ- 
mental ethic that places Moore squarely in a tradition of nature writing that 
differs, in significant ways, from the works of Protestant emblematists like 
Thomas Browne and Edward Topsell. For all their keen interest in the facts 
of the natural world, both Browne and Topsell viewed animals and plants 
primarily as metaphors. In seventeenth-century “Book of Nature” or “Book 
of the Creatures” meditations, the natural creatures themselves matter less 
than what they stand for. “Protestants approached the creatures as objects 
of meditation in two ways,” Barbara Lewalski explains, “emblematically, as a 
rich source of moral lessons . . . and symbolically, as sacramental objects 
invested by God with significances which may reveal something about God 
to the mediator” (162). Such a vision of nature reduces all plants and ani- 
mals to artifacts and inevitably elevates man above the lesser (and specifi- 
cally soulless) creatures provided for human instruction and benefit. 

As the above poems imply, however, for Moore nature was never merely 
symbol or metaphor. Nature had a being, a substance, and a spirit of its 
own. Moore’s coupling of Christian devotion with a sense of nature’s sacred 
otherness places her work in a tradition, to use Donald Worster’s term, of 
“Arcadian” science. In his book Nature’s Economy, Worster traces the philoso- 
phy of Arcadian ecology back to the patient work of the eighteenth-century 
parson/naturalist Gilbert White, author of The Natural History of Selborne 
(1789)."' Both scientific naturalist and country cleric, White regarded the 
natural world not as a book of symbols but as a site of reverent learning. His 
examinations of the flora and fauna of his parsonage, motivated as much 
by a love of nature as by a love of God, revealed, to White’s mind, the care- 
ful and comforting presence of divine Providence. Only a thoughtful and 
kind creator could have fashioned so beautiful and rational a collection of 
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creatures, and man would be best served to humbly follow nature’s harmo- 
nious example. Nature, a realm of natural piety, presents a model for hu- 
man endeavor. As Worster points out, White’s book attained a kind of cult 
status among those dedicated to the study of natural history, and his words 
both inspired and influenced the rise of the natural history essay in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century (17). W. H. Hudson, John Muir, and 
John Burroughs—Moore’s personal favorites in the essay genre—each paid 
homage to White’s compassionate and spiritualized sense of nature and sci- 
ence in an attempt to combat the clinical heartlessness of a modern scien- 
tific age. Moore, a vicarious descendent of White’s, followed their lead. Like 
Hudson, Burroughs, and Muir, Moore encountered a natural world evacu- 
ated of spirit by the chill of post-Darwinian thought. Like Hudson, 
Burroughs, and Muir, Moore made it her task to reinfuse the study of na- 
ture with a sense of piety. 


NOTES 
' Eliot writes of Moore's “The Jerboa”: 


For a mind of such agility, and for a sensibility so reticent, the minor 
subject, such as the pleasant little sand-colored skipping animal, may be 
the best release for the major emotions. We all have to choose whatever 
subject-matter allows us the most powerful and most secret release; and 
that is a personal affair. (9) 


Eliot aligns Moore with the modernist aesthetic of the mask, and a number of 
critics have since followed his lead. Looking at Moore’s animal poems, Blackmur 
claims that “Miss Moore’s life is remote (life as good and evil) and everything 
is done to keep it remote” (85). Molesworth argues that Moore’s creature po- 
ems constitute a “mode of allegorizing and covert self-exploration” (256). 
Howard, in turn, suggests that Moore 


discovered in the world of creatures a vocabulary, a nomenclature of 
analogies, for herself. The trouble was that her poems were not really 
about animals—they were about the poet and about themselves, of course. 
She used this extraordinary manner of apparently exact description to 
render, in what we might call a zoophrasty or a zoophrasis, a world of 
suffused statement about herself. It was the most personal poetry ever 
written, yet it had become so by a refusal to be autobiographical. (3) 


For the first-wave feminist critique of Moore’s involvement in the male-domi- 
nated aesthetic of impersonal poetry, see Juhasz 33-56 and Rich 36. 
* This second wave of feminist critics constitutes a large and growing group. 
Alicia Ostriker claims that 
Moore's proliferating bestiary of creatures in protective armor and cam- 
ouflage are not only personal self-portraits in code, as many critics have 
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observed. They imply over and over the necessary timidities and disguises 
of a brilliant woman in a world where literary authority is male. (52) 


Jeanne Heuving argues that Moore’s animal poems are complex meditations that 
seek “to establish coherent forms of identity” in a masculine culture (150). Rachel 
Blau DuPlessis suggests that “Moore identifies with the nobility and charity of 
these plundered and brutalized species; the confluence of female poet and ani- 
mals of otherness is very suggestive” (19). 

* See Kappel 39-51 and Merrin 13-38. 

* Bonnie Costello notes that Moore’s poetry participates in a long and var- 
ied tradition of Protestant emblematic literature, but she is quick to add that 
while Moore establishes animal emblems, she also “creates a lively tension be- 
tween the image [emblem] and its conventional association” by peppering her 
poems with naturalistic details (the snail’s occipital horn, for example) that do 
not support an emblematic reading of a given creature (70). In Costello’s view, 
Moore (in a postmodern gesture) musters detailed descriptions of nature in 
order to expose the artificiality of the poet’s imposed imaginative and linguis- 
tic systems—the gap between sign (nature) and signifier (meaning, emblem, 
language). Margaret Holley, too, points out that purely emblematic readings of 
Moore’s animals fall short in the face of her virtuosic display of nature’s detail. 
“The animal kingdom,” Holley states, “is one realm of these poems in which 
the spatial imagination—the stasis of the emblem, the vibrant stillness of the 
symbol—often gives way to movement, gesture, locomotion, the temporal sway” 
(131). Holley ultimately decides that Moore’s attention to the minutiae of ani- 
mal behavior serves as a rhetorical cloaking device—a diversion that “mellows 
and actualizes the moral ideals” that Moore’s creatures have been selected to 
portray. 

° For Moore’s notes on Macnamara’s book, see Moore’s unpublished read- 
ing diary, 1914-16, 1250/1, p. 23, Rosenbach Museum and Library, Philadel- 
phia. 

ë Moore’s copy of the Atlantic Monthly for 1918 is in the Marianne Moore 
Library at the Rosenbach Museum and Library, Philadelphia. 

7 For Moore’s notes on Huxley’s essay, see Moore’s unpublished reading 
diary, 1924-30, 1250/5, p- 70, Rosenbach Museum and Library, Philadelphia. 
This diary also contains Moore’s first mention of Nature magazine. In May 1925, 
Nature, in honor of the centenary of Huxley’s birth, devoted an entire issue to 
considerations of Huxley’s life and works. The issue contained a long piece by 
one of Moore’s favorite naturalists, J. Arthur Thomson, a regular contributor 
to the London Illustrated News. In his essay entitled “Huxley as Evolutionist,” (Na- 
ture [London] 115 [May 1925]: 717-19), Thomson took Huxley to task for his 
unremittingly unfeeling and often hostile view of nature. Thomson recalled: 


In his autobiography, certainly a remarkable document, Huxley says: “I 
am not sure that I have not all along been a sort of mechanical engi- 
neer in partibus infidelium.” The only part of his medical course that re- 
ally and deeply interested him was physiology, “the mechanical engineer- 
ing of living machines.” He speaks of the extraordinary attraction he felt 
toward “the study of the intricacies of living structure.” He confesses: “I 
am afraid there is very little of the genuine naturalist in me”; and one 
cannot but remember how, when some zoologist asked him as to his 
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manner of dealing with birds in a current course of lectures on com- 
parative anatomy, he answered: “I intend to treat them as extinct ani- 
mals.” 

We refer to this outlook because it explains, perhaps what seems to 
us a marked limitation in Huxley’s view of the “struggle for existence.” 
No doubt he tells us that the struggle is more than “a sort of fight”; no 
doubt in the appendix to his Romanes lecture he refers to gregarious- 
ness, sociality, enforced “renunciation of self-will,” and “rudimentary ethi- 
cal process” among higher animals; but the fact remains that he gives 
the student an impression of animate nature as “a vast gladiatorial show,” 

“a Hobbesian warfare,” “a dismal cockpit.” Therefore man, he argued, 
in his endeavours after social progress must set his face in a direction 
opposite to that of nature’s regime. (718) 


* The proofs of Moore’s compassionate attitudes toward the natural world, 
I would argue, lie principally in her poems. Moore’s reading diaries, however, 
are also filled with comments gleaned from her favorite nature writers that sug- 
gest her sense of nature’s intrinsic goodness and beauty. Starting around 1916 
(to note only one of many possible examples), she began to read heavily in the 
works of W. H. Hudson, perhaps the late nineteenth century’s most vehement 
critic of Huxley’s attitudes toward nature. Convinced of wild nature’s inherent 
benevolence, Hudson despised human attempts to control or subdue the natural 
world. From his reminiscences of his boyhood on the pampas of Argentina, Far 
Away and Long Ago, Moore recorded Hudson’s vehement dislike for the domestic 
breeding of hairless dogs (Hudson 12: 166; Moore, unpublished reading diary, 
1916-21, 1250/2, p. 62, Rosenbach Museum and Library, Philadelphia), as well 
as long passages of his appreciation for the much-despised and, in Hudson’s view, 
much-misunderstood serpent. In his autobiography, Hudson recalls his boyhood 
encounter with a “great black snake” that slid slowly over his foot while he re- 
mained frozen, first with terror, then with fascination. Moore copied Hudson’s 
account of his reconciliation with the snake into her diary: 


And that was my last sight of him; in vain I watched and waited for him 
to appear on many subsequent days: but that last encounter had left in 
me a sense of mysterious being, dangerous on occasion as when attacked 
or insulted, and able in some cases to inflict death with a sudden blow, 
but harmless and even friendly or beneficent toward those who regarded 
it with kindly and reverent feelings in place of hatred. 

(Hudson 12: 230-31; Moore, unpublished reading diary, 1916-21, 

1250/2, p. 63, Rosenbach Museum and Library, Philadelphia) 


Moore also took copious notes on Hudson’s book Birds and Man, one of his most 
sustained arguments for the preservation and protection of Britain’s endangered 
birds. Hudson reserves his particular scorn for those who “collect” birds, either 
by putting them in cages or stuffing them for exhibition above the fireplace. 
In her reading diary, Moore made special note of Hudson’s chapter “Spring in 
Savernake Forest,” in which Hudson thapsodizes about one of the last truly wild 
woods in England. “At Savernake,” he declares, “there is nothing so humanized 
as the pig, even of the old MURS you may roam for long hours and see no man 
and no domestic animal. . . . The forest is nature’s and yours” (Hudson 4: 69; 
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Moore unpublished reading diary, 1913-16, 1250/1, p. 24, Rosenbach Museum 
and Library, Philadelphia). From Hudson’s book The Naturalist in La Plata, Moore 
copied passages from Hudson’s passionate plea to stop the wholesale destruc- 
tion of native South American plants and animals that were falling prey to the 
incursions of settlers and domestic sheep. Humans, Hudson complained, were 
thoughtless killers with a disgraceful tendency to destroy first those species that 
were large, splendid, rare, and ancient. “Like immortal flowers they have drifted 
down to us on the ocean of time,” wrote Hudson of the large animals and birds 
he loved, 


and their strangeness and beauty bring to our imaginations a dream and 

a picture of that unknown world, immeasurably far removed where man 

was not: and when they perish, something of gladness goes out of na- 

ture, and the sunshine loses something of its brightness. (Hudson 
19: 30) 


In her reading diary, Moore recorded Hudson’s summary of such human van- 
ity and violence: “But we think nothing of all this: we must give full scope to 
our passion for taking life, though by so doing we ‘ruin the great work of time.’” 
(Hudson 19: 30; Moore, unpublished reading diary, 1913-16, 1250/1, p. 15, 
Rosenbach Museum and Library, Philadelphia). 

Moore’s sensitivity to the weight of Hudson’s arguments (and those of the 
other compassionate naturalists she read, principally John Muir and John 
Burroughs) found voice as well in Moore’s published prose. In her editorial 
“Comment” for the May 1929 issue of the Dial, Moore even expressed her mis- 
givings about an entertainment she admittedly found intriguing: the circus. “The 
gilded wagons and bellows-warbled, now high, now low, hollow music of the cir- 
cus,” she wrote “have again invited us to wander among the cages, stare at the 
sword-swallower and the pin-head, and surreptitiously touch kangaroo and 
camel.” Moore pictures herself summoned to the circus by a music both haunting 
and hallow, attractive but potentially empty, and her comments about the hu- 
man misuse of wild creatures in the circus reflect her sense that the spectacle, 
however seductive, may be simply cruel and vacuous. “The pain of seeing a bear 
ride a bicycle,” she noted, 


may outweigh the pleasure of seeing six little black dogs clown the ma- 
neuvers of Herman Hesse’s six black stallions from Hungary. One does 
not admire so much the elephant’s ability to beat a drum with a small 
cannon-ball attached to the tail. 


In light of the indignities visited on bear and elephant, Moore declares in words 
that echo Hudson’s writings: “Rashness and regality may not be teaching us any- 
thing; animals should not be taken from their proper surroundings, and in stag- 
ing an act the bad taste of patrons should not be deferred to” (Complete Prose 
220). The domestication of wild creatures for human pleasure seemed, to Moore, 
a painful display of humanity’s worst impulses. In 1943, Moore returned to 
Hudson's ideas once more in the context of the horrors of the Second World 
War. Recalling naturalist/anthropologist Herbert Spinden’s 1927 article “Can 
Man Keep Savage Virtues,” Moore set out to redefine the term brute and res- 
cue the whole of nature from Huxleyan charges of savagery she felt best laid 
at the feet of supposedly “civilized” humans. “‘Savage’ and ‘brutal’ are false terms, 
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the brute is so often the man,” she began. “In a documentary-film close-up, some 
years ago, of an elephant trimming a turf-bordered walk, the fingertip of the 
trunk was shown plucking off grass to an edge of better than humanly sheared 
precision” (Complete Prose 375). Unlike man, nature is careful and precise, pa- 
tient and delicate. Drawing on Spinden’s work, Moore extended her argument 
from animals to primitive peoples. We could learn much about how to live in 
harmony with the natural world, she suggested, if we could only suppress our 
prejudices and accept the profound lessons offered by “savage peoples.” Moore 
wrote: 


One of the most eloquent phases of savage resourcefulness is thrift, in- 
volving as it does responsibility to nature. . . . When the Indian caught 
a salmon and threw head and backbone into the river to generate new 
salmon, “it was unscientific, but as emotional restraint against waste it 
was magnificent.” After removing a plant, the Indian was careful to drop 
a seed in the hole, and it is humbling to realize that no species of ani- 
mal or growing thing was exterminated in America till the coming of 
our savage selves. .. . 

“Be gentle and you can be bold” is an ancient Chinese saying; “be 
frugal and you can be liberal; if you are a leader, you have learned self- 
restraint.” W. H. Hudson was unwilling to extol the bees for building their 
wonderful hexagons, since they were merely following instinct; but we 
are not bees, and when we undertake to be workmanly it is different; 
the most scientifically self-interested effort cannot effeminize one who 
walks like the tapir and works like the elephant. (376-77) 


Moore ends her piece with a quote from the Chinese philosopher, Lao-tzu, and 
a reference to Hudson, both proponents, in their own ways, of a quiet nonin- 
terference with nature’s innate wisdom. Human work, Moore argues, often proves 
destructive and misguided because we do not, like the skillful bees who make 
“wonderful hexagons,” follow our natural and, in Moore’s view, better instincts. 
In her final line, Moore takes direct aim at the descendants of Huxley, those 
“scientifically self-interested” engineers bent on the aggressive wholesale domi- 
nation of nature. From the standpoint of such egotists, all restraint in the face 
of nature’s bounty seems the mere sentimental product of feminine weakness. 
Moore counters that no such criticism can touch those who rightly model their 
behavior on nature’s frugal and gentle ways. 

’ Certainly, Moore’s images of Eastern attitudes toward nature are highly 
idealized. Like her friends and contemporaries, Ezra Pound, T. S. Eliot, and 
Wallace Stevens, Moore sensed that the East might prove a potential refuge from 
the commercial ravages of Western culture, and she essentialized Eastern cul- 
ture to suit her own sense of a good and healthy life. It is important to remember, 
however, that Moore’s notions about the East ran counter to the weight of popu- 
lar opinion in the American and British press of the 1920s and 30s about the 
“problem” of Asia. All throughout the 20s and early 30s, Moore’s favorite news 
periodicals—the New Republic, the Illustrated London News, the Forum, and the 
Literary Digest—were filled with discussions of Asia’s, primarily China’s, woeful 
resistance to modern methods. Consumed with the idea of technological advance- 
ment and the efficient development of resources, many Western observers could 
not understand why China remained utterly hostile to Western capitalist notions 
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of progress. G. K. Chesterton, a running commentator on East/West relations 
throughout the 1920s and 30s, argued in the pages of the Forum that the East 
suffered principally from a lack of any sense of original sin. The modern doc- 
urine of progress, in Chesterton’s view, came not from a confidence that every- 
thing was “continually rising, but from a suspicion that everything, left to itself, 
[was] continually falling.” Without a proper Christian sense of the fallen state 
of nature and the weight of human sinfulness, Asians simply could not partici- 
pate in the great Western God-given task to improve the world (Chesterton 363). 
The London Illustrated News took great, if somewhat irritated, pleasure in not- 
ing even the smallest “advance” on the part of China’s backward populace. “China 
is a complex,” declared Captain W. E. F. Jones in an article devoted to China’s 
fledgling attempts to develop an airforce. 


It is the oldest and the newest country in the world. It boasts of the most 
ancient civilization and yet it is in its infancy so far as modern progress 
is concerned. . . . Like a vast giant waking from an age-long sleep and 
suffering terrible pains when stretching time-stiffened limbs, China is 
suffering in her efforts to adapt herself to present-day methods. (154) 


In an unsigned 1931 editorial about the “Chinese mentality,” the London Illus- 
trated News declared that “the Chinese are neither a nation nor responsible, and 
in the failure to realize particularly the latter fact lies the fallacy of European 
and American thought” (798). Explanations for China’s inertia in the periodi- 
cals that Moore read regularly included an unsavory gambit or racist charac- 
terizations of the Chinese people. Words like “lazy,” “irresponsible,” “primitive,” 
and “lymphatic” marked most considerations of the “yellow race.” Throughout 
the 1920s, John Dewey published a series of articles in the New Republic and Asia 
(Moore mentions both periodicals in her reading diaries) in which he summa- 
rized the Western debate over the “Chinese character.” “There are many ques- 
tions of a directly practical nature,” wrote Dewey, “that cannot be understood 
or properly handled unless the larger background be taken into account.” He 
elaborated, listing the questions most frequently posed by the exasperated critics 
of the Western press: 


Why are the Chinese so unperturbed by circumstances that appear 
to a foreigner to menace their county with national extinction? How can 
they remain so calm when their country is divided within and threatened 
from without? Is their attitude one of callous indifference, of stupid ig- 
norance?... 

Again, there is the question of China’s long and obstinate resistance 
to modern methods of industry, to machinery, railways and large scale 
production and her disinclination to open up her country except because 
of pressure from a foreign power. A natural question arises: Why hasn't 
China taken the lead in developing her own resources?. . . Is her course 
stupid inertia, a dull, obstinate clinging to the old just because it is old? 
Or does it show something more profound, a wise, even if largely un- 
conscious aversion to admitting forces that are hostile to the whole spirit 
of her civilization? (1: 202-03) 


In Dewey’s view, however, the difference between East and West was not a mat- 
ter of stupidity but a matter of “philosophy.” Noting the important cultural force 
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of Lao-tzu’s teachings on the Chinese temperament, Dewey attributed Chinese 
resistance to change to the “doctrine of the superiority of nature to man, and 
the conclusion drawn, namely, the doctrine of non-doing. For active doing and 
striving are likely to be only an interference with nature” (1: 204). Dewey ulti- 
mately insisted that the West could learn a thing or two from the Chinese pref- 
erence for “active patience.” “They [the Chinese] are conservative,” Dewey ex- 
plained “because for thousands of years they have been conserving the resources 
of nature, nursing, preserving, patiently, obstinately. While western peoples have 
attacked, exploited and in the end wasted the soil, they have conserved it.” Dewey 
ultimately concluded that the Chinese philosophy of nature constituted “a pro- 
foundly valuable contribution to human culture,” one of which a “hurried, im- 
patient, over-busied and anxious West” was “infinitely in need” (1: 206). Moore, 
like Dewey, sought to recast the popular sense of Eastern inertia and fatalism 
as patience and self-restraint. Like other Western intellectuals of her time, she 
hoped that China might avoid the worst sins of America’s rapacious industrial 
revolution. 

' For a complete discussion of the fate of the American bison, see Worster’s 
chapter “Other People, Other Lives” in An Unsettled Country 55-90. 

" For a discussion of Gilbert White’s work and influence, see Worster’s chap- 
ter “Science in Arcadia” 3-25. 
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What was it Proust sought so frenetically? What was at the bottom of 
these infinite efforts? Can we say that all lives, works, and deeds that 
matter were never anything but the undisturbed unfolding of the 
most banal, most fleeting, most sentimental, weakest hour in the life 
of the one to whom they pertain? When Proust in a well-known pas- 
sage described the hour that was most his own, he did it in such a 
way that everyone can find itin his own existence. We might almost 
call it an everyday hour; it comes with the night, a lost twittering of 
birds, or a breath of dawn at the sill of an open window. 

—Walter Benjamin, “The Image of Proust” (203) 


haped by awareness of impending death, Wallace Stevens’s final gather 

ing of poems, published in his 1954 Collected Poems as “The Rock,” and 
Elizabeth Bishop’s last original collection, published in 1976 as Geography 
III, enact the cycle of relinquishment familiar to readers of T. S. Eliot’s “Little 
Gidding”: a time when “attachment to self and to things and to persons” 
alternates with “detachment / from self and from things and from persons” 
(Eliot 142). For each poet, the nearing of death and the consequent clos- 
ing of their canons prompted sequences that embodied the necessary ex- 
change and negotiation with the imminence of mortality. Death, because it 
so sharply distinguishes between representation and reality, rescripts the 
relation between poet and work, translating the oeuvre into the enigmatic 
“knowledge” Bishop anticipates in “At the Fishhouses,” where continuity 
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rests in the narrative rupture of history: “and since / our knowledge is his- 
torical, flowing, and flown” (Bishop, CP 66).' 

Preparation for this cycling of mortality into immortality requires pon- 
derous and speculative mediation between the private and public spheres 
as the poet prepares a final collection or a collected poems. The material 
acquisition of a final, public wholeness requires the diminution of the indi- 
vidual poet, the literal disappearance of the body, in favor of the aggran- 
dizement of the text. For both Stevens and Bishop, literary celebrity as well 
as an increased sense of readership compounded and complicated their 
approaches to canonical finality. The Auroras of Autumn (1950), Stevens’s 
most recent previous collection, had won the National Book Award and in- 
spired the respectful reviews accorded a major poet. And yet, as critic Helen 
Vendler notes, Stevens “was not really famous until the 1954 publication of 
his Collected Poems” (Vendler, Part of Nature 14).* Bishop’s Complete Poems 
(1969), also a National Book Award winner, likewise consolidated her posi- 
tion as a leading poet and, by bringing her early work back into print, ex- 
posed her to a fresh generation of readers. So thoroughly had Bishop de- 
fined her niche in American letters that her publication of Geography IT 
seemed remarkable, and perhaps even superfluous. Vendler’s reception of 
“Crusoe in England” suggests the valedictory nature of the collection as a 
whole: “A poet who has written this poem really needs to write nothing else: 
it seems to me a perfect reproduction of the self in words” (Part of Nature 
349) 3 

Dealing with the onset of mortality and the fixing of the canon in the 
presence of relatively wide and assuredly respectful audiences presented 
distinct problems. The similarities engendered by the positioning of these 
sequences in each poet’s life and life’s work (heightened by Bishop’s aware- 
ness of Stevens’s lingering aesthetic presence) loom large, but the differ- 
ences between them demonstrate that this is not a simple case of Stevens 
becoming a fixed to Bishop’s wandering star. Stevens in his mid-70s ap- 
proaches his canon making with a sense of finality,‘ while Bishop, 10 years 
younger, approaches hers with tentative gestures, unwilling to accept or 
uninterested in finality or the notion of “knowledge” that will have “flown.” 
Such a total and totalizing design, imposed on the canon by the demands 
of mortality, posits a closure that will ultimately negate the poet. While 
Stevens in “The Planet on the Table” resigns himself to this event, Bishop’s 
comparably positioned poems resist with nervous energy. 

The movement of each of the triadic sequences to be discussed here 
begins with final ars poeticae (“The Planet on the Table” and “One Art’), 
statements about poetry no longer subject to variation but dependent on 
the trope of completion in which the private world of significance attempts 
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to succumb to the outside world. In spite of their self-conscious presenta- 
tion to the public, these poems privilege the still-present authors. The ca- 
nonical fate to come, however, necessitates a crossing between worlds, a 
geopoetical bridge between mortality and immortality, so the representa- 
tional crossings (“The River of Rivers in Connecticut” and “The End of 
March”) employ tropes of architecture and landscape to explore the diffi- 
cult relationships between external and internal contingencies.” This ca- 
pitulation into the canonical, if solace is to be had, compels a willing relin- 
quishment. The culminating variations on mo(u)rning songs (“Not Ideas 
About the Thing But the Thing Itself’ and “Five Flights Up”) attempt, 
through final excursions into the daily commonplace,’ to complete the act 
of relinquishment. Individually, these poems have commanded intensive 
and eloquent readings, yet little has been made of the architectural and 
spiritual import of their sequential relationships. The confounding of po- 
etic and personal closure prompts counter-inertial forces by recasting pre- 
vious aesthetic and thematic concerns in mortal context. Such biographi- 
cally and structurally positioned poems mandate rereadings of the corpus 
they conclude. My aim in this essay is to expose the narrative imposed upon 
each poet by the impending actuality of death and trace the consequent 
resistance or compliance to its demands.” 


66 The Rock” grew out of the acknowledgment of limitations imposed by 
age and failing health. As Stevens wrote to Alfred Knopf in April 1954: 


I think that I should have difficulty in putting together another vol- 
ume of poems, as much as I should prefer that to a collection. But I 
might as well face the fact. If, therefore, you are interested in a col- 
lected volume, it is all right with me. (Letters 829) 


The “difficulty,” though unarticulated in the body of the letter, is tacitly 
linked to its closing: “My seventy-fifth birthday falls on October 2, which is 
only about five months away.” In The Whole of Harmonium (Stevens's original 
proposed title for his collected poems), Stevens collects himself “Out of all 
the indifferences, into one thing” (CP 524). 

Stevens’s orchestration of his career assumes a stark linearity in the clos- 
ing triad of “The Rock”: “The Planet on the Table,” “The Rivers of Rivers in 
Connecticut,” and “Not Ideas about the Thing But the Thing Itself.” Bereft 
of the “pleasures of merely circulating,” Stevens projects a speculative, post- 
humous identity as he posits the disengagement of his poems, “although 
makings of his self,” from his failing being.’ Uncertain as their survival might 
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be (“It was not important that they survive”), the poems lay immediate and 
certain claim to the integrity of the poet’s own existence. 

In the colloquy of “The Planet on the Table,” the contemplative figure 
of Ariel, Shakespeare’s captive spirit, inventories familiar tropes in a tone 
that mixes satisfaction and resignation. The complex emotional appeal of 
this poem derives from the peculiar situation of the hierarchical poet-fig- 
ure, a magician whose work is done and whose time has almost passed. His 
success is both personal and worldly, so his work cannot survive his death 
unchanged. Ariel finds pleasure in considering his poems despite “the pov- 
erty of their words,” because in making them he brought together his imagi- 
native self and reality, generating a quality, an “affluence,” that distinguishes 
them from “Other makings of the sun.” Because they are “makings of his 
self,” the survival of these poems, which is not by any means assured, is not 
so important as their pedigree. That they bear something of the world that 
came of his interactions with the sun makes his poems—those, especially, 
of “The Rock”—matter more than the “poverty of their words” suggests. 
That they are of a “remembered time / Or of something seen that he liked,” 
however, suggests why Ariel’s passing will in some way undo them, why they 
cannot transcend the conditions of their making. To contemplate them is 
in some measure to relinquish them. In their canonical form, they have 
become a “planet on the table,” a reality too immediate, modest, and pal- 
pable to transcend itself. 

The dramatized surrender of “The Planet on the Table” and the poems 
of “The Rock” associated with it, which constitute this late ars poetica, de- 
mands the public offering of private works. No longer a world of (as Bishop 
might have it) “flowing” creation, Stevens’s collected poems have “flown” 
into the static realm of a reading public, a fixed canon. As Stanley Kunitz 
explains the phenomenon in “Passing Through—on my seventy-ninth birth- 
day”: “The way I look / at it, I’m passing through a phase: / gradually I’m 
changing to a word” (18). Yet for Stevens, words alone are an impoverish- 
ment; they require the vitality of memory, the nuances of pleasure and sad- 
ness, and the living voice. Without those, poems even in their plenitude 
writhe like the “ripe shrub,” ruined by the stark light of reality. 

Harold Bloom positions Stevens and Bishop at “the edge where what is 
most worth saying is all but impossible to say” (xi). Nowhere is this truer 
than in Bishop’s triadic closure to Geography I]—“One Art,” “The End of 
March,” and “Five Flights Up’—which correspond to Stevens’s “The Planet 
on the Table,” “The River of Rivers in Connecticut,” and “Not Ideas about 
the Thing but the Thing Itself.” Though, unlike Stevens, Bishop did not 
survive to edit her actual collected poems, she did undergo a comparable 
preparation anxiety as she prepared her earlier, prematurely named, The 
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Complete Poems (1969). Recently and uncertainly settled in San Francisco, 
she shared in a letter to May Swenson (Nov. 16, 1968) something of the 
frenzy of the task: 


I am trying to finish up a poem about Sammy, the toucan who died 
several years ago now, to go in my Collected to be published in 
March—I hope I can get him in. But really haven’t written a poem 
since I can’t remember when. However—one always does start 
again, it seems. Stevens says in his letters (just read them all) that 
translating is a waste of time—but I don’t agree with him com- 
pletely. It gets one to going through the dictionaries, and that is a 
helpful activity. (One Art 501) 


Her deliberate inventory of poems in preparation for another collec- 
tion would entail the sort of translation that was “helpful.”!° As if in a spiri- 
tual and structural conjunction with a fixed star, Bishop arranged a final 
rendezvous with Stevens in Geography III (1976). This book, which follows 
by seven years her Complete Poems, represents a late surge of enterprise that 
thwarts its sense of closure. Though Bishop’s letters record an ongoing sense 
of commitment to her art, a schedule filled with poems to finish, grant ap- 
plications to write, and the necessary distractions of students to counsel and 
courses to prepare, these final poems impose a new calendar on her work, 
one of truncation and urgency. Many of her letters, despite her often fren- 
zied activities, cloud with resignation, doubt, and fears of impoverishment 
and ill health. She dismisses her election to the American Academy of Arts 
and Letters as “just due to [her] longevity . . . & the fact that someone else 
died” (One Art 610). She repeatedly queries her personal physician regard- 
ing her actual health, complaining in January 1978 that: 


I don’t sleep well . . . feeling, as I do, that my poor old body is one 
huge HERNIA. . . . However, I am one of those people who much 
prefer to know the truth—if there is any “truth” to be known. Since 
I seem to be getting worse rather than better—I must know what 
you... really think. (One Art 617-18) 


In the midst of finalities—what she identifies in “One Art” as the world of 
“my last, or / next-to-last’—she feared that she, like her friend the painter 
Loren Maclver, might “take to [her] bed like a character in Proust” (One 
Art 611). Stranded at the margins of her last collection and the boundary of 
her life, Bishop retired into an austere if comfortable life seemingly remote 
from the populated and social dailiness of earlier poems. 

Deprived of the Stevensian “affluence” of the imagined world, “One 
Art” contrives an aesthetic from “the poverty of [its] words.” The colloquial 
(“fluster”) and literary (“vaster,” “realms”) cooperate to enumerate the per- 
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sonal and poetic possibilities of possession and abandonment. The “banal,” 
“fleeting,” and “sentimental” qualities Benjamin found essential to the 
Proustian “everyday hour” articulate for Bishop that realm in which “every- 
one can find . . . his own existence.” Unlike the recessional probity of 
Stevens’s “Planet,” the stylistic unease of Bishop’s villanelle (“movement of 
a self in a rock”) precludes the closure of “remembered time.” Even in this 
final collection, the injunction speaks to the sustenance of her ongoing art. 

Though prepared to accept still more loss in her life, Bishop expected 
her art to generate personal and public lessons even as it checked the flow 
of private emotion into the public life of the poem with displaced paren- 
thetical utterance. Couched in the form of a lesson, “One Art” eludes the 
potential bathos of its subject as it imposes private losses, shorn of autobio- 
graphical particularity, into the public domain. The currency and urgency 
of Bishop’s actual sorrows resist form and historical remove, so the poem 
unfolds in a rueful immediacy, although the personal incidentals that occa- 
sion it rest in the idle past. Though opening with Stevensian third-person 
impersonality, the poem disrupts its objectivity with an equally impersonal 
“T” in the third stanza as with an almost audible sigh Bishop readies her 
autobiography for consumption, having commodified the ruins of her life 
for the poetry marketplace: “I lost my mother’s watch. And look! My last, or 
/ next-to-last, of three loved houses went. / The art of losing isn’t hard to 
master” (CP 178). In so doing, Bishop’s life assumes the lineaments of 
Benjamin’s historical allegory in which “Allegories are, in the realm of 
thoughts, what ruins are in the realm of things” (Benjamin, Tragic Drama 
178). 

Departing from an austerity as resigned and public as anything in 
Stevens's later work, this ars poetica breaks in the final stanza, at Benjamin’s 
‘Jagged line of demarcation between physical nature and significance” 
(Tragic Drama 166) in which the master’s voice succumbs to the inaccessible 
reaches of grief: 


—Even losing you (the joking voice, a gesture 

I love) I shan’t have lied. It’s evident 

the art of losing’s not too hard to master 

though it may look like (Write it!) like disaster. 
The dash and parenthetical breaks jog the artificially sustaining literary arch- 
ness of the archaic “shan’t” as the poem resolves into a present-tense, self 
directed lesson for the artist alone, “(Write it!),” one that echoes the ante- 
cedent imperatives of Stevens and Williams. 

The act of restating in other terms the imperative of loss, the metamor 

phosis into language, from maker to makings, in which the poet joins “after 
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death, the non-physical people” (Stevens, CP 325) while his poems assume 
earthly affluence, links Stevens’s personal and public worlds. In “The River 
of Rivers in Connecticut,” the superimposition of the mythical and “fateful” 
river Styx upon the serene, familiar, and ordinary Connecticut landscape 
allows the personal resonance of Farmington and Haddam to assume pub- 
lic and enduring proportions:" 


There is a great river this side of Stygia, 
Before one comes to the first black cataracts 
And trees that lack the intelligence of trees. 


In that river, far this side of Stygia, 
The mere flowing of the water is a gayety, 
Flashing and flashing in the sun. On its banks, 


No shadow walks. The river is fateful, 
Like the last one. But there is no ferryman. 
He could not bend against its propelling force. 


It is not to be seen beneath the appearances 
That tell of it. The steeple at Farmington 
Stands glistening and Haddam shines and sways. 


It is the third commonness with light and air, 
A curriculum, a vigor, a local abstraction... . 
Call it, once more, a river, an unnamed flowing, 


Space-filled, reflecting the seasons, the folk-lore 
Of each of the senses; call it, again and again, 
The river that flows nowhere, like a sea. (CP 533) 


The vigorous and insistent syntax and present-tense urgency of these trip- 
lets enact the bestowal of private emotion on the public sphere.'* The poet 
renders palpable the problematic relationship between mortality and im- 
mortality as he arrests his progression towards death, lingering “this side of 
Stygia, / Before one comes to the first black cataracts / And trees that lack 
the intelligence of trees.” 

For “Men Made Out of Words,” it is difficult to imagine a world without 
“the sexual myth, / The human revery or poem of death” (CP 355). Con- 
fronting the “stale grandeur of annihilation” (CP505), Stevens required an 
austere yet familiar closure to his Proustian “infinite efforts,” where “every- 
one can find it in his own existence.” The posthumous existence, the ca- 
nonical entity anticipated in “Not Ideas about the Thing but the Thing It- 
self,” resembles what Walter Benjamin called “reality in the form of the ruin” 
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(Tragic Drama 177) in which “the greater the significance, the greater the 
subjection to death, because death digs most deeply the jagged line of de- 
marcation between physical nature and significance” (166): 


At the earliest ending of winter, 
In March, a scrawny cry from outside 
Seemed like a sound in his mind. 


He knew that he heard it, 
A bird’s cry, at daylight or before, 
In the early March wind. 


Mostalert, hovering at that “jagged line,” Stevens listens to the excursion of 
his voice from the mortality of winter to the “scrawny” unpredictable spring 
of his reputation. Simultaneously a poem of death and birth, “Not Ideas” 
recalls Benjamin’s dialectical assertions regarding Proust, the inside-outside 
world of the artist. 

The poet of “The Whole of Harmonium” no longer seeks Harmonium’s 
syllables “in the distances of sleep” (Stevens, CP 113); he anticipates the 
world of his reputation where the patterned injunction turns from “Speak 
it” (113) to read it. Unlike the collective transferal of “The Hermitage at 
the Center” (“birds called up by more than the sun, / Birds of more wit, 
that substitute— / ... Their intelligible twittering / For unintelligible 
thought” [CP 505]) thematizing the reality that “this end and this begin- 
ning are one,” this past-tense representation demands an aubade that is at 
once invasively personal (thwarting the inevitable reductiveness of death 
itself) and generously public (extending the collected works outside to the 
world beyond authorial intent, the ordinary world of the quotidian). 

The death insinuating itself between reality and representation meets 
resistance as Stevens repossesses, however fleetingly, that “scrawny cry from 
outside,” privileging the auditor over the creator. Recognition—"he knew 
that he had heard it, / A bird’s cry”’—asserts authorial control over every 
avian utterance in his canon. The immaturity and lack of specificity of this 
cry signal its disengagement from lyric suavity and its remove from the poet; 
its function is annunciatory not aesthetic, and refers to the permanence of 
the world rather than the mortality of the author. The sheer ordinariness of 
this unembellished song describes a world in which aesthetic survival de- 
pends greatly on the refinement of the auditor—in this trial, Stevens him- 
self. 

As “Not Ideas about the Thing but the Thing Itself” continues, the pro- 
gression from physical nature to significance severs the poet from the sun. 
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“The makings” of a partnership between the principle of reality and the 
perceiver are not available in the posthumous canonical world: 


The sun was rising at six, 
No longer a battered panache above snow .. . 
It would have been outside. 


It was not from the vast ventriloquism 
Of sleep’s faded papier-maché ... 
The sun was coming from outside. 


That scrawny cry—it was 
A chorister whose c preceded the choir. 
It was part of the colossal sun, 


Surrounded by its choral rings 
Still far away. It was like 
A new knowledge of reality. (CP 534) 


No longer can Stevens sustain the assertion of “The Planet on the Table” 
that “his self and the sun were one.” The sun, too, must be externalized if 
his work is to survive in its afterlife. Renunciation of life’s aesthetic demands 
becomes easier as the poetic force ebbs in vitality reduced to “the vast ven- 
triloquism / Of sleep’s faded papier-maché.” 

Relinquishment is only the beginning of the process that takes a dying 
poet to the slopes of Parnassus. As Stevens loosens his hold on the coopera- 
tive makings of this “outside world” of bird and sun, he instigates the end- 
ing and beginning of his canonical force. The “scrawny cry—it was / A cho- 
rister whose c preceded the choir” recalls “The Comedian as the Letter C” 
even as it proclaims a new union, “art of the colossal sun, / Surrounded by 
its choral rings.” Imminent, though “still far away,” this “new knowledge of 
reality” sustains the poet as it animates The Collected Poems.'* 

Stevens’s “everyday hour” aubade ceremonially and invitationally effects 
endings and beginnings to his life and his career. The simple past-tense de- 
piction confers an intimate finality on his “infinite efforts” even as it draws 
readers into its plain sense of things. While the “new knowledge of reality” 
has been read as Stevens’s encoded aesthetic for The Collected Poems,'' “The 
Rock,” when read as a script of preparation, might be more truly read as 
the ultimate self-fashioning in which his “knowledge” progresses from “flow- 
ing” to “flown.” Preparing “The Whole of Harmonium” allowed Stevens “in 
the presence of extraordinary actuality” (death) to enter that final concep- 
tual space where “consciousness takes the place of imagination” (OP 191) 


and readers take the place of the poet." 
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Like “The River of Rivers in Connecticut,” “The End of March” offers 
a powerful geopoetic intertext mediating between the “flowing” and “flown.” 
It acknowledges the need for continuity between personal and public lives 
if the poet is to successfully relinquish the making of the poem to the mak- 
ings of the canon. Recalling Stevens’s own “earliest ending of winter,” “The 
End of March” teases into affectionate display not simply the end of winter 
but the end of a career: 


I wanted to get as far as my proto-dream-house, 
my crypto-dream-house, that crooked box 

set up on pilings, shingled green... 

I'd like to retire there and do nothing, 

or nothing much, forever, in two bare rooms: 
look through binoculars, read boring books, 
old, long, long books and write down useless notes, 
talk to myself, and, foggy days, 

watch the droplets slipping, heavy with light. 
At night, a grog à Vaméricaine. 

I'd blaze it with a kitchen match 

and lovely diaphanous blue flame 

would waver, doubled in the window. 

There must be a stove; there is a chimney, 
askew, but braced with wires, 

and electricity, possibly 

—at least, at the back another wire 

limply leashes the whole affair 

to something off behind the dunes. 

A light to read by—perfect! But—impossible. 
And that day the wind was much too cold 

even to get that far, 

and of course the house was boarded up. (Bishop, CP 180) 


This recessional lays bare the detritus of Bishop’s “withdrawn,” “indrawn” 
world, offering the reader unexpected glimpses into her much celebrated 
“interior.” Gamely addressing her ruins, in the form of this “crypto-dream- 
house,” Bishop foresees a nearly posthumous existence, one of retirement, 
of doing “nothing.” The imagined space of empty stanzas is most assuredly a 
place beyond, not without, poetry. No longer the maker, the poet can 
hunker down with the makings—and read. And yet, like the “curriculum, a 
vigor, a local abstraction” of Stevens’s “River of Rivers,” Bishop’s interior 
sublime, viewed from outside, remains an abstraction “—perfect! But—im- 
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possible.” The representation withers into the poet’s private sense of nega- 
tion: “of course the house was boarded up.”"® 

Domestic props—lost car keys, tangled kite string, useless notes, grog à 
Vaméricaine—of “One Art” and “The End of March” point to their mutual 
intentions and shared senses of locale. Such incidentals and accidentals con- 
tribute “lineament” and “character” to otherwise eccentric and private 
worlds even as they accentuate the tensions between imagination and real- 
ity, physical nature and significance. Bishop had always been fascinated by 
the texture of the ordinary, which was her notion of the quotidian, but now 
in “End of March” that quotidian becomes fleeting and solitary, soon to be 
vacated even of the self.!’ The reversibility of the walk, as the poem veers 
from an otherwise single-minded destination, detracts from a subtextual 
current within which the linearity of the walk represents the inescapable 
trajectory of life. Like Stevens’s river, the withdrawn world of the beach “is 
not to be seen beneath the appearances / That tell of it.” Bishop’s observed 
ruins, curious harbingers of a canonical afterlife, coalesce in the “askew” 
chimney of the “proto-dream-house,” the “whole affair” leashed “to some- 
thing off behind the dunes.” The source of vitality (it provides electricity) 
that lies beyond the dunes remains unknown and perhaps unknowable, 
while the askew chimney, a forlorn thrust at the ineffable, mocks spiritual 
aspiration. 

Though tonally the polar opposite of “One Art,” “The End of March” 
shares the villanelle’s compulsion to demonstrate the restless activity and 
lack of complacency on the part of the poet. Furthermore, it is the terminal 
poem in a series that represents an idea of art as a ramshackle structure 
that in its clumsy, organic, and decaying obtuseness dispels the illusion of 
an alternative reality. James Longenbach locates the origin of this aesthetic 
vision in Bishop’s reading of Stevens’s Owl’s Clover, noting that her immedi- 
ate response, “The Monument,” commemorates “the potential grandeur of 
human folly and failure” (Longenbach 473). The dream house of “End of 
March” in its organic dilapidation further rebukes the kind of art (or ART, 
as Bishop emphasizes it in a letter to Marianne Moore) she thought Stevens 
defended in Owl’s Clover (Longenbach 472-73).'* Poems like “The Monu- 
ment” and “The End of March” that refuse the notion of art as a fixed and 
affixing grandeur express a preference for the “flowing” of knowledge 
rather than the “flown.” So fleeting as these final excursions are (“The sun 
came out for just a minute”), they wrestle with the “long shadow” of Stevens's 
finished, premeditated, and ultimately (for Bishop, at least) perhaps fright- 
eningly resigned final poems. 

Withdrawal from the dreamscape of “End of March” proves difficult 
for Bishop as its mild domestic reverie yields to the dark night of soul in 
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“Five Flights Up” (CP 181). As Bishop remarked in her 1974 New Year’s 
letter to Loren Maclver, the 


short sad poem . . . began with a dream—a few of the first lines— 

about Alice’s apartment, where the view does include these odd 

things and the weird man who raises Corgies, I think, shouted at 

them one day last summer when I was working there, with the win- 

dows open: “You ought to be ashamed of yourselves!” (One Art 
582-83) 


Somehow in the tradition of Bishop’s earlier Sunday morning poem, “Sun- 
day, 4 A.M.,” in which balladry restrains an oddly Stevensian poetic—”"The 
world seldom changes, / but the wet foot dangles / until a bird arranges / 
two notes at right angles” (CP 130) —”Five Flights Up” strains against the 
pervasive influence of Stevens and the chiding serenity of his “Not Ideas.” 
Bishop appropriates Stevens’s otherwise reassuring “still” (“Still far away” 
buying the poet time), forcing it to intensify the “ongoing” nature of her 
anxiety. “Five Flights Up” resolutely resists the “thing itself” and insists in- 
stead on the unanswerable questions, nagging but unexplorable ideas that 
come in sleep—or in wakefulness—but have to accede to the diurnal recur- 
rence of the actual world when, as Benjamin notes, “the day unravels what 
the night has woven” (Illuminations 202) .*° 

The circumscribed, inside-outside world of “Five Flights Up” lacks the 
cushion of remembrance, preferring the suffocating physicality of anxious 
standstill. The severity of the truncated, end-stopped opening line—’Still 
dark”—leaves little doubt that the speaker eagerly anticipates dawn, since 
wakefulness equates normality with the presence of light, even if it displaces 
or erases nuances. Unlike Stevens’s awakening to the unexpected though 
somewhat reassuring “bird’s cry, at daylight or before,” Bishop’s alertness to 
the inquiring “unknown bird . . . on his usual branch” and “little dog 
bark[ing] in his sleep” fails to predicate the availability of knowledge. The 
psychic arrest here generates useless or ill-formed questions: “Questions— 
if that is what they are— / answered directly, simply, / by day itself.” 

For Stevens, the sunrise offers “a new knowledge of reality,” a new con- 
stellation of representation and actuality; but for Bishop, the longed-for 
dawn (unlike the momentary and consoling sun of “End of March”), bear 
ing the expectation of social exchange as the sleeper awakens into the in- 
habited world, threatens aesthetic failure—or at least casts into doubt aes- 
thetic closure. Luxurious, near-Stevensian lines denied the opening stanza— 
"Enormous morning, ponderous, meticulous; / gray light streaking each 
bare branch, / each single twig, along one side, / making another tree, of 
glassy veins . . ..—rather than breaking the tension or incurring progres- 
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sion prolong a fitful standstill as “The bird still sits there. Now he seems to 
yawn.” Nature’s apparent ennui underscores the oppression of this scene as 
the nightingale manqué refuses the poet, recalling Stevens’s “evasions of 
the nightingale” (CP 160). 

The penultimate stanza of “Five Flights Up” shares the surface genial- 
ity, majesty, and playfulness of the last stanza of “End of March” without 
yielding to its abandon. Within this nearjuvenile sketch of domesticated 
nature, ownership, and guilt may be found Bishop’s dialectic between “ideas 
about the thing” (“‘You ought to be ashamed!’”) and the “thing itself” (“The 
little black dog runs in his yard. / . . . / He bounces cheerfully up and 
down; / he rushes in circles in the fallen leaves”). This cartoon parable of 
shame, guilt, and the “fallen” momentarily alleviates the unspoken tension 
of the poem but does nothing to move it forward. Insofar as the dog moves, 
he “bounces,” “rushes,” “up and down” or “in circles’—enjoying the ulti- 
mately aimless, Stevensian “pleasures of merely circulating.” 

Unlike “Not Ideas About the Thing but the Thing Itself” with its im- 
plied posing of answerable if difficult questions, Bishop’s poem works ag- 
gressively against closure. Some things can be answered, even as they can 
be observed: “Obviously, he [the dog] has no sense of shame. / He and the 
bird know everything is answered, all taken care of, no need to ask again.” 
When read from its position at the end of the book, “Five Flights Up” un- 
does Geography II, resisting answers, denying questions—even as it calls into 
question the very nature of such rhetorical exercises. Refused the circular 
ity and pleasures of the moment, the speaker seeks closure in the “impos- 
sible,” unresolved conjunction of history and memory. By “Five Flights Up,” 
only nature has possession—or at least possessives (“his” tracks solely along 
the world of bird and dog). Personal history stored in the brutal physicality 
of a nonspecific temporal marker, “Yesterday,” ends the poem with a dash 
and parenthetically inflected quandary: “—Yesterday brought to today so 
lightly! / (A yesterday I find almost impossible to lift.)”*! Startlingly, the 
encumbrance arrives without the speaker’s agency; pitifully, it demands her 
intercession.” 

“Five Flights Up” suffers an ontological suspension foreign to Stevens 
in which a crushing present-tense denies futurity and history. Lacking the 
egress of canonical certainty and aesthetic veracity present in “One Art” and 
“The End of March,” “Five Flights Up” strands the speaker in a nightmarish 
inversion of Stevens’s “vital boundary, in the mind” (CP 524). A seeming 
captive of Stevens’s “Two Illustrations That the World is What You Make of 
It,” Bishop slumps into “A knowledge that the actual day / Was so much 
less” (CP513)—and “yesterday” so much more. Like the ships of her earlier 
“Large Bad Picture,” Stevens and Bishop “have reached their destination. / 


» « 
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It would be hard to say what brought them there, / commerce or contem- 
plation” (Bishop, CP 12). 


obert Duncan, in the spirit of these late poems of Wallace Stevens and 

Elizabeth Bishop, offered his own reading of the utter ordinariness of 
mortality and immortality in “The Quotidian”: “Here, in the foyer of my 
age, / the passing of the storm remains upon the page / where I reread 
myself and all / that once befell comes once again to fall. / It is a text of 
after-images” (14). Duncan, as Bishop had before him, had to come to terms 
with the long shadow of Stevens and seemed to concur with his predeces- 
sors that the referential task of the poet’s final pages was to confer primacy 
upon the quotidian. His rereading of Stevens’s and Bishop’s “infinite ef 
forts” should assure readers of more than the aesthetic and temperamental 
continuities between poets”; exploring intertextual parallels between “The 
Rock” and Geography II illuminates the presence of Stevens’s poetic and 
thematic complexities in Bishop’s less aggressively figurative poems. 

Bishop, however, evades the closure toward which Stevens seems to 
strive and Duncan subsequently longs for. Although she was one of the read- 
ers to whom Stevens finally relinquished his poems, and one whose own 
work acknowledges his canonical gestures, she distrusted the act of canon 
making represented by collecting one’s poems—even as she distrusted po- 
etry itself.** In refusing personal and aesthetic finality (the fixed canon, 
“flown” knowledge), she embraced readerly notions (“flowing” knowledge) 
of process and renewal. Further, in rejecting the notion of poetic authority 
many critics have found expressed in Stevens’s work, Bishop implicitly re- 
jected the closure that such authority imposes both on the poem and, at 
least by analogy, on the poet.” 

The shared “firm rhetorical control, overt moral authority, and some- 
times by a fairly strict economy of means” (Bloom xi), identified by Harold 
Bloom as the source of commonality between Stevens and Bishop, would 
mean little without the audacity, confidence, and awareness, on the one 
hand, and the signature, nervous resistance to finality, on the other, Bishop 
brought to her work. Geography III in its reenactment and implied critique 
of Stevens’s “The Rock” bears witness to Bishop’s willingness to pit the “flow- 
ing” of her “art” against the “flown” of his “planet” with confidence in her 
own recognition and stature.”° 
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NOTES 


' See Benjamin (Jilwminations 262): “Thinking involves not only the flow of 
thoughts, but their arrest as well.” 

* As Vendler explained: “His ‘impersonal reticence,’ as his daughter names 
it, kept him very much out of sight” (Part of Nature 15)—but not to Bishop. In 
a letter written on the official letterhead of the Library of Congress, Bishop wrote 
to Loren Maclver and Lloyd Frankenberg on Apr. 19, 1950: “I was rather pleased 
about Wallace Stevens, weren’t you? even though I had cast my vote for 
Cummings” (One Art 200; Editor Robert Giroux incorrectly inserts “getting the 
Pulitzer Prize”; Stevens had won the National Book Award for Awroras of Autumn). 

$ After reading this review, Bishop wrote to Vendler expressing mock grati- 
tude for having been relieved of the responsibility to write another poem. 

4 As Vendler noted in her review of Opus Posthumous, the canon activities 
became a family affair: 


Now Holly Stevens has decided to publish the complete juvenilia and the 
complete journals, thereby completing the Stevens canon, and her father’s 
papers have passed into the collection of the Huntington Library. There 
is a certain sadness in seeing Stevens finally complete and library-owned; 
he has now become his admirers. (Part of Nature 16) 


* Basil Bunting captured the masculine muscularity of such collections in 
his preface to his Collected Poems, “A man who collects his poems screws together 
the boards of his coffin” (9). His view is mordantly echoed in Robert Lowell's 
“In the Back Stacks (Publication Day)”: 


It’s life in death to be typed, bound, and delivered, 

lie on reserve like the Harvard British Poets 

The anthology holds us without us, 

outlasts the brass of Cleopatra’s cheeks— 

everything printed will come to these back stacks (193) 


and in “Reading Myself’—‘“this open book . . . my open coffin” (194). 

A rare, jovial packaging of a collected poems may be found on the back 
dustjacket of Allen Ginsberg’s Collected Poems, his first Harper & Row publica- 
tion. Robert Frank’s photograph depicts a beatific and beaming Ginsberg prof- 
fering his “home-made” collected poems: a cord-bound bundle of his City Lights 
paperbooks. 

ê Stevens anticipated Bishop’s temperament. See “Adagia” (OP 184): “Life 
is an affair of people not of places. But for me life is an affair of places and 
that is the trouble.” 

7 Both Stevens and Bishop toy with the shadings inherent in the concept 
of the quotidian. Though chronically committed to transforming the “ordinary” 
into the “exotic,” they turn with commitment to Proust’s sense of the momen- 
tary or fleeting nature of the “everyday hour” in these final poems in which the 
commonplace is the transient nature of one’s final hours. Too often critics have 
read the quotidian in each poet as simply a function of the mundane. Compare 
this with the “concocted” quotidian of Crispin “in the presto of the morning” 
in Stevens’s “The Comedian as the Letter C” (CP 42). See Lake for consider- 
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ation of the “malady of the quotidian” in Stevens: Stevens “fled from the com- 
monplace and ordinary in a way that most of us couldn’t emulate even if we 
wanted to” (Lake 108). 

* My narrative interest eschews autobiographical detail in favor of the story 
of the poet, the poem, and the reader. Those interested in the autobiographi- 
cal narrative of these poems should consult Schwarz. 

’ See Berger for a booklength study of the trope of relinquishment in 
Stevens’s late poetry. 

See Goldensohn (243): “Geography III, where the need to look beyond the 
lyric’s self-sufficiency truly asserts itself, is the most carefully put together of all 
her books.” I would disagree with each point, for I believe that Questions of Travel 
and Geography III represent intensely organized tributes to lyric self-sufficiency. 
Unpublished correspondence, much of it housed at Vassar College, reveals the 
poet's obsessive interest in the ordering of each of her books. 

'' For intense and complementary readings of “The River of Rivers in Con- 
necticut,” see Sukenick (196), William Doreski (32-33), and Vendler (72-78). 

This unnamed aspect of the river further emphasizes Stevens’s relinquish- 
ment of the Emersonian poetic obligation to name. For elaboration of the trope 
of naming and unnaming in Bishop, see ch. 2 of my book about Bishop. 

3 “Still” resonates throughout Stevens’s and Bishop’s work. In this connec- 
tion, it is most useful to revisit Stevens’s “Autumn Refrain” (CP 160): 


And yet beneath 
The stillness of everything gone, and being still, 
Being and sitting still, something resides, 
Some skreaking and skrittering residuum, 
And grates these evasions of the nightingale 
Though I have never—shall never hear that bird. 
And the stillness is in the key, all of it is, 
The still is all in the key of that desolate sound. 


'' Brogan among others takes this totalizing point of view. 

® See Litz for an intense and eloquent discussion of Stevens’s “poetry of 
old age” as the “supreme poetry of ‘making’” (11); see Bemis for a Buddhist- 
inflected reading of the text as the final conflict between “dazzle” and “clarity” 
(149-53). Of the many quarrels I have with Bemis’s seductive argument, two 
are most pertinent here: First, his reluctance to accept the potential qualifica- 
tion of the poem’s epiphany (“It was like / A new knowledge of reality”) leads 
him into an unsubstantiated world of competitive sublimes; second, his insis- 
tence that the title expresses a “wished for” rather than an inevitable, life-dealt 
circumstance suggests the limitations of his controlling thesis. Because of my 
particular interest in the structural elements of these collections, I am perhaps 
overly concerned by Bemis’s casual attitudes towards arrangement: "One of 
Stevens's greatest poems, ‘Not Ideas about the Thing but the Thing Itself, which 
he deliberately placed at the end of his Collected Poems” (150); “Stevens, in plac- 
ing this poem at the end of his Collected Poems, must have meant to draw atten- 
tion to the way in which meditative perception and imaginative perception are 
counterpoised” (151)—as if Stevens elsewhere were random in the extreme. 

'° Geography IIT abounds in such witherings and reductions. Compare, for 
example, the “life and of the memory of it so compressed” of “Poem” or the 
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“creakings and noises, / an old conversation” of “The Moose” or “the flute, the 
knife, the shrivelled shoes” of “Crusoe in England.” 

1? See Vendler’s discussion of Bishop’s attachment to the quotidian in Part 
of Nature. 

1'8 Moore understood Owl's Clover to be critical of the aesthetic it portrayed, 
while Bishop felt the poem defended Stevens’s own poetic. Which reading is 
correct (if either) is less important than Bishop’s perception that she and Stevens 
differed in their view of the fixity and grandeur of art—and by extension the 
poet. 

See Stevens’s “Sunday Morning” (CP 68), as well as the “arranging, deep- 
ening, enchanting night” of “Ideas of Order at Key West” (13); see Bishop’s 
“Paris, 7 A.M.” (CP 26), “Sleeping on the Ceiling” (29), “Sleeping Standing Up” 
(30), and “Insomnia” (70). 

*° Benjamin concludes that: 


This is why Proust finally turned his days into nights, devoting all his hours 

to undisturbed work in his darkened room with artificial illumination, 

so that none of those intricate arabesques might escape him. 
(Illuminations 202) 


*! The closing, structural reiteration in “Five Flights Up” of patterns famil- 
iar from “One Art” encourage speculation into Bishop’s willingness to eschew 
closure (either in the form of the aesthetic, though resigned, affirmation of “One 
Art” or the Shelleyan playfulness of “The End of March”) in favor of the poi- 
gnancy of aesthetic—and social—failure. Counterpoised against the assured 
Keatsian trajectory of Stevens’s “downward to darkness,” Bishop’s “Five Flights 
Up” would seem to lead but to oblivion. Hither “One Art” or “The End of March” 
would have provided closure in the form of acquiescence. Bishop's willingness 
to resist closure through the agency of “Five Flights Up” revitalizes Geography 
III with the nervous energy and uncertainty of a master. 

* See my book on Bishop about the kindred tonal modulation in Bishop, 
esp. ch. 6, “Crusoe at Home.” 

# Emerson’s journal entry of spring 1864 anticipates the poetry and corre- 
spondence of his kindred “discontented pendulums,” Stevens and Bishop: 


Old age brings along with its uglinesses the comfort that you will soon 
be out of it—which ought to be a substantial relief to such discontented 
pendulums as we are. To be out of the war, out of debt, out of the drouth, 
out of the blues, out of the dentist’s hands, out of the second thoughts, 
mortifications & remorses that inflict such twinges and shooting pains— 
out of the next winter, & the high prices, & company below your ambi- 
uion—surely these are soothing hints. And, harbinger of this, what an 
alleviator is sleep, which muzzles all these dogs for me every day! Old 
Age. ‘Tis proposed to call an indignation meeting. (516-17) 


2 Nowhere is Bishop more forthright in this distrust than in her Mar. 21, 
1972, letter to Robert Lowell regarding the “mixture of fact & fiction” in The 
Dolphin. She concludes with a judgment beyond the reach of the particulars: 
“One can use one’s life as material—one does, anyway—but these letters—aren’'t 
you violating a trust? IF YOU were given permission—IF you hadn't changed 
them... etc. But art just isn’t worth that much” (One Art 561-64). For Bishop, a 
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poet who calls into question art’s ultimate worth would surely resist celebratory 
closures to her career. 

* In comparing Bishop’s “Quai d’Orléans” to Stevens’s expression of po- 
etic dominance and authority in “The Idea of Order at Key West,” Brogan notes 
that “Bishop sees a space in which is configured not instances of creative domi- 
nation but rather instances of modest disappearing, even extinction” (182). This 
subversive extinction can be liberating (Brogan argues that it liberates the poem’s 
readers from the binary opposition of gender) in its negation of structure as 
well as its refusal of the responsibilities and consequences of assumed author- 
ity. 

% For consideration of the intimate relationship between Stevens and Bishop, 
see James Merrill’s 1968 interview in Contemporary Literature: 


I like the way [Bishop’s] whole oeuvre is on the scale of a human life; 
there is no oracular amplification, she doesn’t go about on stilts to make 
her vision wider. She doesn’t need that. She’s wise and humane enough 
as it is. And this is rather what I feel about Stevens. For all the philoso- 
phy that intrudes in and between the lines, Stevens’s poetry is a body 
of work that is man-sized. (200) 
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Drama and Dramatic Strategies in 
Robert Lowell’s Notebook 1967-68 


GEOFFREY LINDSAY 


ity the editor entrusted with putting together Robert Lowell’s Collected 

Poems. How to decide which version of “The Well” or “The White God- 
dess” to use, for instance, the version in Notebook 1967-68, Notebook, History, 
or all three? “In the Cage” first appeared in Lord Weary’s Castle, but what 
should be done with the three subsequent versions that appear in the vol- 
umes just named? Should the shortened, sonnet versions of “Water” in Note- 
book and History—adaptations of that superb poem for Elizabeth Bishop 
from For the Union Dead—be included? And, can a strong case be made for 
treating Notebook 1967-68 in its entirety as a volume separate from Notebook 
in a Collected Poems? 

Editors faced with a choice of texts usually rely on the last verifiable 
version, since the latest revision usually has the author’s blessing. However, 
this is often problematic: Auden’s politics changed in time, and his revi- 
sions reflect that change, often to the detriment of his early work. John 
Crowe Ransom wrote two notable books of poetry and tinkered with those 
poems for the rest of his life, mostly to their detriment. The controversy 
over the order and choice in Yeats’s Collected Poems should make any editor 
wary of the far more difficult task of sorting through Lowell’s texts, espe- 
cially Lowell’s later work. His Selected Poems, for instance, exists in original 
and revised editions, and Lowell admits in a note to that volume that he has 
made changes, often “going back to discarded versions” (vii). An editor’s 
choice may be to accept Lowell’s revisions and to keep only the final ver- 
sion of a poem (where ascertainable), or to view all revisions as successive 
evolutions of a developing idea, the output of a continuous process poem. 

Perhaps in the postmodern critical climate these questions are less press- 
ing than they once were. The sonnet volumes (Notebook 1967-68, Notebook, 
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For Lizzie and Harriet, History, and, to a lesser extent, The Dolphin) are 
postmodern, in the sense that they refuse to remain fixed, static, and deter- 
mined; they present, instead, provisional narratives. As a provisional narra- 
tive, for instance, “Topless,” Lowell’s meditation in Notebook on a girl danc- 
ing, can become a dramatic monologue, “Cleopatra Topless,” in History, pro- 
viding that poem with an entirely new frame of reference. Ideas can be in- 
verted: “common the clay, kingly the workmanship” (“Agamemnon: A 
Dream” N 41) becomes “kingly the clay, common the workmanship” 
(“Orestes’ Dream” H 33).' A sequence set in 1967 in Notebook 1967-68, 
“Long Summer,” can be rewritten and relocated in the 1930s in History. The 
poems’ contents and contexts are amorphous, constantly shifting and re- 
combining, spinning out new “meanings” as the sonnets are rewritten, 
shuffled, and renamed. 

As Jonathan Veitch has noted, the world of Lowell criticism is divided 
between those critics who prefer History and those who defend one or the 
other of the Notebook volumes. While each side has impressive spokesper- 
sons,” the History faction seems to have the upper hand in recent years, es- 
pecially since the problem of interpreting history has become central to 
current critical debate, and Lowell’s emphasis on history as “his story” is in 
accord with contemporary concern with the subjective interpretation of his- 
tory. Veitch, for instance, prefers the “oedipal drama” in History to the “phe- 
nomenological jungle of the day-to-day” (461) in the Notebook poems, while 
Nicholas Ruddick concludes that the Notebooks are “a solipsistic shambles” 
of only passing interest (13). Such criticism tends to dismiss Notebook 1967- 
68 as a rough draft on the way to Notebook, which is then refitted and recast 
into Lowell’s definitive arrangement in History (at least until his Selected Po- 
ems). In the meantime, some of the personal poems Lowell could not fit 
into History were spun off in a companion volume, For Lizzie and Harriet. 

Lowell himself has, of course, contributed to or perhaps guided our 
sense of progressive refinement (hence our appreciation of the “finished” 
product) by apologizing in Notebook to those who had to “buy this poem 
twice” (264), and for claiming in History that he had finally “cut the waste 
marble from the figure” (“Note” [7]). However, in contrast to the prevail- 
ing view, I would like to explain why I believe that Notebook 1967-68 is, ex- 
cept for The Dolphin (which is similar in technique and theme), the most 
interesting and boldly original of the sonnet volumes, for reasons that have 
not been explored before and that have to do with the influence of the 
theater on Lowell’s work in the years 1967-68. Subsequently, the changes 
made from Notebook 1967-68 through to History move Lowell steadily away 
from Notebook 1967—68's initial idea, which was to adapt for his poetry a dra- 
matic strategy learned from the writing of drama in the 1960s. The “refine- 
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ment” of the sonnet volumes, therefore, is actually a corruption of Notebook 
1967-68's central premise, a distorting rather than a clarifying of his initial 
inspiration. 


ften overlooked in discussion of the Notebook volumes is the fact that 

the drama was Lowell’s second craft in the years leading up to and 
during the time the Notebook poems were written.” In what might be termed 
Lowell’s decade of drama, he wrote the bulk of seven plays—the Old Glory 
trilogy, adaptations of Phaedra and Prometheus Bound, two of the three plays 
comprising the Oresteta—and he expressed an interest in writing three oth- 
ers.’ The attraction to drama was kindled in part by a Ford Foundation 
grant, awarded in 1960, that enabled Lowell to study opera in New York. 
The foundation’s aim was “to take a group of established writers who had 
not written plays and attach them to repertory companies and see if they 
turn out to be good dramatists.”® Lowell attended rehearsals and produc- 
tions by the Metropolitan and New York City Opera companies during the 
1960-61 season, which prompted him to draft Benito Cereno and to com- 
plete a long-delayed translation of Racine’s Phédre. 

Lowell’s letters during this time, Ian Hamilton reports, were “full of 
rather boyish drama talk—the prospects for Phaedra, [and] plans for future 
Brechtian spectaculars that would be ‘fierce and noble and indecent” 
(Lowell 282). In 1961 his Phaedra was published; in 1964 two of the three 
Old Glory plays—Benito Cereno and My Kinsman, Major Molineux—were pro- 
duced in New York. Benito Cereno was greeted with mixed reviews, but none- 
theless garnered five Obie awards, including top honor as best play for that 
season. Robert Brustein heralded Lowell as a “brilliant new dramatist” in 
his introduction to The Old Glory (xiv), Phaedra premiered at Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, and in 1966 Lowell worked on Prometheus Bound, initially to be staged 
by Peter Brook. In 1967 Lowell was awarded a National Endowment for the 
Humanities grant for a staging of Prometheus Bound at the Yale School of 
Drama, with Jonathan Miller directing. The following year a revised edition 
of The Old Glory was released, Endecott and the Red Cross premiered in New 
York, and in 1969, Prometheus Bound, together with Notebook 1967-68, was 
published. Between 1960 and 1970, then, Lowell was almost continuously 
involved in some dramatic project, whether writing, translating, or rewrit 
ing, staging productions of his work, teaching, granting interviews on his 
plays, or attending opening nights in both Britain and the United States. 
Given this saturation in the drama, it would be surprising if its influence 
were not ascertainable in the poetry of this period. 

In an interview, Lowell disclosed that in writing drama “I found it a 
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great relief to have a plot and people who weren’t me at all.” He goes on to 
say that since “the medium gave a certain freedom,” he discovered that he 
could express concerns “that I couldn’t say in a confessional poem” (Alvarez 
76). Lowell’s practice in the drama and his subsequent method in Notebook 
1967-68 suggest that the plays were instrumental in refocusing his career in 
the 1960s in two distinct but related ways: in a movement to an increasingly 
public voice, and in a parallel movement, to an increasingly polyphonic 
voice. I will examine each in turn. 

The drama provided Lowell with a medium for activism in that decade. 
Like many prominent intellectuals of the period, Lowell turned from the 
introspection of the “tranquilized Fifties” (LS 85), as evident in Life Studies 
and For the Union Dead, to renewed interest in politics and the public forum. 
Near the Ocean, with its antiwar polemic, “Waking Early Sunday Morning,” is 
one contribution to the political debate of the mid-60s, but as Norma 
Procopiow appreciates, Lowell’s desire “to participate in the national mood 
could not be fully satisfied by poetry. Interaction with the public required a 
more immediate medium” (47). Through the theater Lowell could com- 
pose socially relevant plays to reflect his particular political concerns. While 
writing Benito Cereno, for instance, Lowell has stated that “the Civil Rights 
issue most of all” was on his mind (Billington 113); comparisons with the 
play’s source have demonstrated that the changes Lowell made to Melville’s 
novella were largely to reinforce this theme of racial inequality and con- 
flict. In a different vein, Prometheus Bound is a study of tyranny, reflecting 
Lowell’s uneasiness with the concentration of power in a single individual’s 
hands. Jerome Mazzaro contends that the play represents “a clear argument 
for the movement from intellectualism to activism” that Lowell judged nec- 
essary in the waning years of the Johnson presidency (PB 284). W. B. Yeats’s 
political plays for the Abbey theater, Cathleen ni Houlihan and The Countess 
Cathleen, helped precipitate in him a new mood of socially engaged poeuy; 
similarly, Lowell would find that Prometheus Bound and The Old Glory had an 
analogous effect on Notebook 1967-68. 

The second way the drama influences Lowell’s career is by encourag- 
ing him to experiment with a polyphonic voice. Notebook 1967—68's sonnets 
quote from a bewildering number of dramatic speakers. Those identifiable 
include Randall Jarrell, Kokoschka, Elizabeth Hardwick, daughter Harriet, 
Lowell’s mother, John Crowe Ransom, Hitler, Sir Thomas More, Cato the 
Younger, Glenn Gray, Lady Cynthia Asquith, Pound, Frost, and Louis IX, 
among many others. Lowell quotes from diaries, letters, and history books, 
and records snatches of conversation, overheard anecdotes, and questions 
asked aloud. Sometimes this quoting takes the form of a dramatic lyric (a 
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sonnet enclosed in quotation marks), but most often the quotations are 
partial, as in the last six lines of “Randall Jarrell”: 


They come this path, old friends, old buffs of death. 

Tonight it’s Randall, the spark of fire though humbled, 

his gnawed wrist cradled like his Kitten. “What kept you so long, 
racing your cooling grindstone to ambition? 

Surely this life was fast enough. . . . But tell me, 

Cal, why did we live? Why do we die?” (69) 


The dramatic voices are especially notable because they are the first evi- 
dence of discourse that resists the monologic impetus of Lowell’s habitual, 
confessional voice. Prior to Notebook 1967-68, Lowell’s lyric voice is reso- 
lutely monologic. Even when Lowell is quoting other voices or using the 
dramatic monologue, there is very little to distinguish between one voice 
and another. As Bakhtin observes of such poetry, 


Everywhere there is only one face—the linguistic face of the author, 
answering for every word as if it were his own. No matter how mul- 
tiple and varied . . . one language, one conceptual horizon, is suffi- 
cient to them all... .” (297) 


Jarrell’s comment on Lowell’s early effort to create dramatic voices has been 
taken as the last word on The Mills of the Kavanaughs: 


The people too often seem to be acting in the manner of Robert 
Lowell, rather than plausibly as real people act (or implausibly as 


real people act). . . . (You feel, “Yes, Robert Lowell would act like 
this if he were a girl”; but whoever saw a girl like Robert Lowell?) 
(102). 


But the dramatic voices in the sonnet volumes are different: Although they 
often echo Lowell’s concerns, they stand apart, independent of Lowell’s 
dominant discourse in subtle and complex ways. 

Most readers recognize this polyphony in The Dolphin, where Elizabeth 
Hardwick’s and Caroline Blackwood’s quoted voices contrast markedly with 
Lowell’s own. Partly this recognition is due to the controversy surrounding 
that volume, since Lowell was excoriated by some critics for quoting directly 
from Elizabeth Hardwick’s letters and phone calls. Hardwick’s italicized, 
highly charged voice is clearly distinguished from Lowell’s cooler tone in 
the following excerpt from The Dolphin: 


My words are English, but the plot is hexed: 
one man, two women, the common novel plot. 
what you love you are... 

You can’t carry your talent with you like a suitcase. 
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Don’t you dare mail us the love your life denies; 
do you really know what you have done? (48) 


If we accept, at least for the moment, that the dramatic voices in 
sonnets are sufficiently different from Lowell’s own to merit attention a 
question to be asked is: Why use dramatic voices? The answer lies in F: 
nature of the drama itself: The poetry preceding Notebook 1967-68, inch 
ing Near the Ocean, is largely reflective and elegiac. By contrast, drama de 
mands conflict—a struggle between persons or forces—which in turn usu- 
ally requires an action initiated, a choice made, a resolution achieved from 
this conflict of competing forces as articulated through the different Voices, 
Lowell demonstrates in his plays that a choice must be made at some Point 
and the consequences accepted, as Lowell’s Captain Delano does when he 
empties his pistol into the defiant Babu at the end of Benito Cereno. In his 
poems, Lowell also wishes to explore the choices available to him, personal 
and public, and he enlists the dramatic voices to help him: They function 
as interlocutors in Lowell’s debate between choices.’ Yet this does not mean 
that Lowell has to choose one or the other alternative in each case; in fac, 
Lowell is a master of vacillation, of not choosing. Again, the drama provides 
him with a model, since through the characters in a play the author can 
explore various alternatives without one character being identified as the 
spokesperson for the author’s views. At a critical moment in his life (Lowell 
turned 50 in 1967) and in American history, Lowell feels compelled to ex 
plore alternatives, both in his personal life and in the political sphere; as he 
writes in “Grave Guild,” he is a “Weathercock made to face both ways” (127). 
The difficulty, as he acknowledges in a poem for his daughter, “Harriet 4, 
is “knowing one choice not two is all you’re given” (4). 

Although Lowell uses a dramatic strategy first in Notebook 1967-68, the 
technique is more self-evident and refined in The Dolphin, so it may be & 
pedient to begin with the later work. Because the characters ir 
are few (centrally Lizzie, Caroline, and Harriet), the plot, conflict, an 
choice can be reconstructed readily: Lowell must choose between his an 
can and British families, between Lizzie (Elizabeth Hardwick) and daug 
ter Harriet in America, and Caroline Blackwood and son Sheridan 1 En 
gland. The nature of this difficult choice, how it affects those concern? ; 
and whether choice itself is in fact an illusion is a principal theme p 3 
Dolphin. As suggested earlier, the several voices in The Dolphin that a 
Lowell’s, but that Lowell frequently quotes—for example, Garon i 
know I am happier with you than before” [D 72]), and Lizzie’s (IW? 
your letters, tremble when I get none, / more when I do” [D69 
delineate the choice facing him. But the choice iS painfu o 
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the two women: “Your vacillation / is acne” (D 53), Caroline in- 

i “choice,” for Lowell, is “the child of vacillation” (D 43). Each 

forms Lowe ae choosing involves a loss as well as a gain, as exemplified 

step made | ee who “clamber, buzz, / debating like us whether to stay 

GENA / or, by losing legs and wings, take flight” (D 30). At times, 
Pi ne to find refuge in drink: 


And we totter off the strewn stage, 
knowing tomorrow’s migraine will remind us 
how drink heightened the brutal flow of elocution. ... 
We follow our plot obediently as actors, 
divorced from making a choice by our need to act. (D53) 


and fo 


Atother times, as he elaborates on a metaphor central to The Dolphin, Lowell 
questions whether he has any real volition, since he feels trapped in a play 
not of his own making: 


I roam from bookstore to bookstore browsing books, 

I too maneuvered on a guiding string 

as I execute my written plot. 

I feel how Hamlet, stuck with the Revenge Play 

his father wrote him, went scatological 

under this clotted London sky. 

Catlike on a paper parapet, 

he declaimed the words his prompter fed him, 

knowing convention called him forth to murder, 

loss of free will and licence of the stage. (“Plotted” D 49) 


Elsewhere in The Dolphin, 


Lowell looks to fiction for a parallel to his di- 
lemma: 


ESRT I read Ford’s Saddest Story, 
his triangle I read as his student in Nashville. 


ings that change us only change a fraction, 
twenty-five years of marriage, a book of life— 

a a choice of endings? (“Plane-Ticket” D 72) 
f The Dolphin is centrally about ‘ 


IS eX, erie o 2 
x p nce in wr ti 
Voi Wr ng plays a 


‘a choice of endings,” Lowell learned from 
c2/and perspec nd in writing Notebook 1967-68 to juxtapose 
mains uncertain €ctives to create a dramatic tension where the outcome re- 
from this ace aie the end. The most interesting aspect of The Dolphin, 
ad not yet a Or view, is the fiction presented in that volume that Lowell 


decideq b osen to live with Blackwood in England, when in fact he had 


e 
1973) » DY late 1970, to divore 


, ; e Hardwick (The Dolphin was published in 
at Sustains The Dolphi 


m is the tension inherent in the “common 
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novel plot” of “one man, two women.” The pressure of the choice beet 
Hardwick and Blackwood spurred him to write out his dilemma, an aa 
says in one poem late in The Dolphin, “I too, / because I waver, am cas 
with the living” (77). To Lowell, not choosing was preferable, artistically = 
otherwise, to an irrevocable choice. At one point in 1970 he Writes ty 
Hardwick as follows: “I feel like a man walking on two ever more Wideh 
splitting roads at once, as if... being torn apart and still preferring tha 
state to making a decision” (Mariani 391). Deciding would inhibit his wit 
ing, but contemplating the choice facing him induced him to write ever 
more copiously. 

The aesthetic of The Dolphin is, I would argue, a refinement of the e 
periment with dramatic form in Notebook 1967-68 where options are set oul, 
and other voices as well as Lowell’s own are used to present these option 
As has often been observed, Notebook 196 7-68 is a “notebook” in the seng 
that Lowell records his reactions to immediate experiences. However, thes 
poems are not random accumulations of memory; they are “armed,” Lowel 
writes in a draft of Notebook 1967-68’s “Afterthought,” “with purpose, an in 
stinct for stringing many far-separated words together” (ms. 2707; my em 
phasis)." Rather than a “phenomenological jungle of the day-to-day,” a 
Veitch asserts, Notebook 1967-68 is ordered into groups of poems or $ 
quences that explore a particular choice or option presented to Lowell 

But why not just continue to write plays? The answer is that Lowell wa 
at heart, a confessional poet and not a dramatist. After writing Benito Cerem 
and after admitting that he knew “very little about” the stage, Lowell wnte 
“I now feel double-faced, looking at plays as some barbarian Gaul or Cl 
might have first looked on Rome, his shaggy head full of moral disgust 
plunder, and adaptation” (“Poets,” CP 177-78). It may have been a dis 
faction with conventional drama that encouraged Lowell to plunder A 
adapt the form into the dramatic and polyphonic hybrid that becam 
book 1967-68. Theater critics had declared The Old Glory plays 50 
lacking in sustained action, and Lowell himself adjudged Tror “a 
“undramatic” due to the “pinch of plot casting” (Pv, vi). Indice a 
disaffection with the drama by 1968, one of the Notebook years, 3S 


remark to an interviewer: nol 

ho! 

You know, I find fragments more interesting usuali A ae 

plays. Plots are boring anyway. We all hate the sort o fie Sip! 

one thing leads to another and everything 1s cree where 

... [RJecently I read Macbeth, skipping all the Pee made! 

or his wife don’t speak. What I found was that 1t woul element t 
great poem, one of the greatest, with all those plot 

moved. (Gilman 120) 
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mpatience with works weere oni is drawn tight” is evident 
967-68, which he calls “one poem” (N 67159), and in The Dol- 
skip[s] all the places” where he or someone interacting with 
directly or indirectly, doesn’t “speak.” In other words, in the sequences 
pe ae i 967-68 and throughout The Dolphin, Lowell removes the bridg- 
olin eee the voices, and like the stripped-down Macbeth, the voices 
ne pe a are in effect a debate, at times between individuals, at other 
ma a Lowell and his inescapable conscience. 
me ich Notebook 1967-68 lacks the readily apparent narrative cohe- 
siveness of The Dolphin’s “common novel plot,” I would argue that it none- 
theless has, in its sequences and juxtapositions, a rough-hewn narrative of 
the choices facing Lowell personally and the choices facing the country in 
the latter part of the decade. To begin with the public sphere, it is worth 
recalling that the years in the title, 1967 and 1968, were years of political 
turmoil as the country lurched towards the divisive elections of November 
1968. Although Lowell campaigned actively for Eugene McCarthy, he was 
by no means a dyed-in-the-wool leftist. The pessimistic and historical bent 
of his imagination meant that he often perceived history as a tragic repeti- 
tion of revolution and repression. He could not fully support conservative 
or radical ideals, knowing that each, in its extreme form, became like the 


other.’ In 1964, in an interview with Stanley Kunitz, Lowell articulated his 
conflicting loyalties: 


Lowell’s i 
in Notebook 12 
hin; he too 


One side of me... isa conventional liberal, concerned with causes, 

agitated about peace and justice and equality, as so many people 

are. My other side is deeply conservative, wanting to get at the roots 

of things, wanting to slow down the whole modern process of 
mechanization and dehumanization, knowing that liberalism can 
be a form of death too, (85-86) 

Had this interview 

tuted “radical” for 


and Lowell was bec 
Self from 


been given in 1968, Lowell would probably have substi- 
“liberal,” since “conventional” liberalism was under fire, 
becoming increasingly disenchanted with it, distancing him- 
a ean and criticizing their lack of activism." Lowell's 
early ae his different sides, left and right, is somewhat facile here, 
Alan Williamso owell s Notebook 1 967-68 have sought to define it further. 
n, for instance, believes it is possible “to construct from the 
owell’s own radical and conservative selves” (165). He 
Sane aaa selfin part as exhibiting “nostalgia for the past, 
i aha ae and the old, and for men of passive integrity, [and a] 
Past for the pres (165). The radical sentiment is its opposite: It rejects the 
ent and future, empathizes with the poor and the young, 
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and with persons of active or revolutionary integrity, and it distrusts ¢ 
vatives. It is this schism within Lowell, part radical, part conservative, 
half deeply committed to its particular vision and wary of the othe- a 
accounts for Lowell’s distrust of the new left and right even as he oni 
conservative and radical elements in himself, in the country at large, a 
their respective incarnations in history. In Lowell’s juxtaposition of aa 
student leaders and the police in the “May” sequence (on the uprisin i 
Columbia University), for instance, Williamson catalogues “an almost mail 
ematical pairing-off of attacks on leftists with attacks on administrators ol 
revolutionary flashes of vision with conservative sententiae’ (174). In thie 
quence as elsewhere in Notebook 1967-68, the dramatic voices function x 
interlocutors in the debate between choices, and Lowell allows them ful 
scope for their arguments. “We must get used .. . to the thought of guns 
(109), the radicals are quoted as saying in “May,” while a sergeant cleaning 
up after the “pacification” is quoted as remarking, “Would a human being 
do this things to these book?” [sic]. These voices present two alternatives- 
to protest violently the immoral actions of the administration, as the lef 
wing protesters do, or, as the sergeant’s ungrammatical quotation sugges, 
to blindly and ignorantly restore and preserve the present order. Each a 
ternative has its flaws and its ironies, Lowell implies: The left is forced i 
use violence to seek peace; the uneducated sergeant is concerned with the 
fate of books. 

In Lowell’s plays we can find evidence of this ambivalence toward leh 
and right. In Benito Cereno, Delano argues that “This old world needs net 
blood / and Yankee gunnery to hold it up.” His “new blood,” howeven $ 
essentially conservative, bent on maintaining the subjugation of the blad 
slaves, in contrast to the attitude of his more liberal bosun, Perkins, of the 
defiant Babu. The violence Delano precipitates at the end of the play's r 
inevitable sequel, Lowell implies, to the conflict between extreme posta 
The play’s explosive conclusion anticipates the racial violence that wast 
afflict American cities in the 60s, and the engagement of “Yankee gunni 
in the Vietnam War (Estrin 425). Despite the charge by one oi 
Lowell’s “carefully formulated message” is “the already familiar one k i 
York liberalism” (Long 223), Lowell balances conservative, liberal, an z 
cal elements in his plays to varying degrees. Even his Prometheus, ti 
radical and comforter of humankind, is a willing accomplice in the Oo 
violence in which the tyranny of one order is succeeded by the deska 
of the next, while in Endecott and the Red Cross the rep Ta 
Governor Endecott is balanced by the excesses of t 


ressive Purtal m 
he hedonistic £ th 
eful to expos’ 


Mount settlers. As Hamilton notes, Lowell’s plays “are car dramas” 
wrongs of the dislodged oppressor . . . but they are in no sense 
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. ation or of revolutionary zeal” (313). Lowell is too conscious of the 
indignato th sides for that kind of drama, and he is invariably apprehen- 
claims of WE eration each may encourage. This apprehension colors 
sve Of ee resented in Notebook 1967-68 as well. 
the A towel was disturbed by the escalating violence leading up to the 
1968 elections—the uprising at Columbia, the assassinations of Martin 
Luther King and Robert Kennedy, the riots at the Democratic convention 
in Chicago—he increasingly worried that either choice, left or right, was 
fraught with peril as supporters of each side moved towards the extreme 
Beyond America’s borders, violence was widespread with the Vietnam W ay, 
the Arab-Israeli Six-Day War of 1967, the murder of Che Guevara, the 
French students’ uprising of May 1968, and the Soviet invasion of Czecho- 
slovakia dominating the headlines (see Lowell’s list of significant dates at 
the end of Notebook 1967-68). In introducing the Russian poet Andrei 
Voznesensky at a reading in 1967, Lowell worried about the “chafing and 
often terrifying” time “for his country and ours...” (“Andrei Voznesensky,” 
CP119). As a reflection of Lowell’s anxiety, in Notebook 1967-68 the propo- 
nents of extremism, historical or contemporary, discredit their ideas and 
indict themselves through their own words. These quotations are then con- 
trasted with words from proponents of moderation. Quotations from Hitler 
(“Let us have the war / We are the barbarians, the world is near the end” 
[96]), Mussolini (“Once they start marching, they'll never stop” [30]), and 
the King of Prussia (“Advance, / you bastards, do you want to live forever?” 
(114]) are contrasted effectively with the measured conservatism of a Louis 
IX (“If I should leave Jerusalem, who will remain?” [42]) or a John Crowe 
Ransom (“Well, they may not have been good neighbors, / but they never 
troubled the rest of the world” [25]). The concerned voices of Lady Cynthia 

ae i am beginning to tub my eyes at the prospect of peace” [70]) 

ae en Canterbury (“Do I have the right to imagination? [64]) 

Saa wie of moderation and tolerance that Lowell sets against the 

ee Tee a and right: Guns / faca Che Guevara, Marie Antoinette, 
“the T a t ne children of the Tsar” ( 109). AS Rosemary Sullivan notes, 
Moves erin sd in Notebook . --, mitigates against radicalism and 
Conservatism AA no-man s-land somewhere between radicalism and 
and Polyphonic 9 (: 5). By their contrasting perspectives, Lowell s dramatic 
Poet’s recourse voices become the moral center of the volume without the 
the “tri T to moralizing, without the overt designs on the reader, or 
deliberately pa the river on fire” (N 67 128) characteristic of the more 
side and polemical Near the Ocean. By quoting the extremists on each 
Subtly an } Contrasting them with temperate, moderate voices, Lowell can, 
y plication, choose the middle ground, and this, I believe, he 
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learned from writing plays. Lowell still has designs on the reader, but th 
; A 


are less overt and more complex, partly because we are led to believe th 
al | 


Lowell himself is still working out the implications of his position Th 
drama taught Lowell that voices other than his own could be used as oF ; 
tively as his own and for richer, more varied purposes than the confessions 
or lyrical “I” was capable of sustaining. al 
The lyrical voice is not abandoned, of course, but it is adapted t 
Lowell’s dramatic strategy in the domestic poems of Notebook 1967-68. KA 
analogue to Lowell’s commentary on the public turmoil of 1967-68 was the 
private soul-searching that went on in these years. In 1967, Lowell turned 
50, and the event stung him to a reassessment of his life. As Alex Calder has 
shown, Notebook 1967-68 began as a few poems that were “an inquiry into 
time and death” (126), poems Lowell wrote while contemplating his 50th 
birthday. These first poems, in their final form, become “Harriet, 1-4,” and 
“Long Summer, 1-14,” which open Notebook 1967-68, and “Half a Centuy 
Gone, 1-5,” the last sequence before the final poem, “Obit.” After studying 
Lowell’s manuscript, Calder concludes that Notebook 1967-68 is not “a dian 
of sonnets” organized as they were written but sequences arranged for the 
matic reasons (128). I agree with Calder, but I would add that Lowell’s habit 
of mind from his immersion in drama meant that he shaped the sequences 
to incorporate opposition through a juxtaposition of perspectives—the 
choices Lowell was faced within his domestic life—and this deliberate shap 
ing creates a dramatic friction even when he speaks in the lyric first-person 
voice, which is the case in many of these poems. In addition, when Lowel 
does use dramatic voices to contrast with the lyric “I,” his experience with 
drama taught him to use these voices to best effect. Once Lowell has estab 
lished the different choices he faces (which is the burden of the early © 
quences in Notebook 1967-68), the dramatic voices in the domestic poemi 
when they are introduced, have considerable impact, an impact beyoni| 
their relatively few number in comparison with the number of drama 
voices in the political poems. The effect of these other voices is not a k 
mediate as in the political poems, but it is cumulative; the sonnets e 

back on each other, as the same questions and themes that Lowell raises 
his own voice are reiterated by other voices. 3 > þega! 
That drama (or at least Prometheus Bound) was on his mind as be fis d 
writing these poems is clear by the fact that one of the earliest am 
“Half a Century Gone” was entitled “Prometheus (For my fiftieth a 
day).”'' Moreover, the first poem in the sequence that opens No 
68, “Harriet,” is adapted from a passage in Prometheus Bound. The 
the character of Prometheus with the Lowell of Notebook 
difficult choices and are constrained by previous actions, 
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ver viable answers if he searches hard enough for them. We can 


:]] disco r : a 
ue he excerpt from Prometheus Bound with “Harriet 1”: 


compare t lids 
Even here, something stirs in my heart. I feel hunger and passion 
tingle through my outstretched hand. Around some bend, under 
some moving stone, behind some thought, if it were ever the right 
thought, I will find my key. No, not just another of Nature’s million 
pretty clues, but a key, my key, the key, the one that must be there, 
because it can’t be there—a face still friendly to chaos. (PB 52-53) 


Half a year, then a year and a half, then 

ten and a half—the pathos of a child’s fractions, turn- 
ing up each summer. God a seaslug, God a queen 
with forty servants, God . . . she gave up—things whirl 
in the chainsaw bite of whatever squares 

the universe by name and number. For 

the hundredth time, I slice through fog, and round 
the village with my headlights on the ground, 

as if I were the first philosopher, 

as if I were trying to pick up a car 

key... It can’t be here, and so it must be there 

behind the next crook in the road or growth 

of fog—there blinded by our feeble beams, 

a face, clock-white, still friendly to the earth. (N 673) 


The choice Prometheus faces is whether, having rebelled against the tyr- 
anny of Zeus, he should now abandon the search for truth and submit, an 
option he finally rejects. Lowell’s Promethean figure in “Harriet 1” is more 
domestic, but no less uncompromising. Although his search is obscured by 
see too is pooling a KO preeminent in the poem, sequence, 
his life at Pee poems is Lowell s search for the self, a reevaluation of 
A a ae ess of time’s passage is embodied for Lowell in the 
ficult Asa rs gibis child; her learning corresponds to his own dif 
tion haunts ae ieee meaning ina world where Randalamell SES 
As Jarrell’ a l ut anis, / Cal, why did we live? Why do we diez (co). 
Phasize and ae we ae other dramatic voices in Notebook 1967-68 em- 
Phorically, “friend] ae l’s Saran for meaning and fone peice Une is, meta- 
and snufis he eee : ne girl nN Through the Night 1” who “rides the hood 
own anxieties Tae a twilight X quoted by Lowell because she reflects his 

¢ Inding his “key”: “I want to live,’ she screams, ‘where I 


. -In “Thr 3 s i 
SI arous 9 n e ` ~ 
nging rome gh the Night 2,” the quoted voice of the contralto 


selfder.: luck S Orfeo ed Euridice provides another comment on place 
definition, sugg 


esting that one’s identity is partly dependent on 
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other people, other voices: “Where shall I go without Euridice” (19) 
sings. Each of these voices—Jarrell’s, the girl’s, and the contralto’s— 
and refract Lowell’s concern with searching for a way to live at 50 thar ; 
presented in the first few poems of Notebook 1967-68. By the end of “Hane 
1,” Lowell is cautiously optimistic that despite the threat of Aeschylean a 
ribution (“the chainsaw bite of whatever squares / the universe by nai 
and number”), there is still a possibility, however frail, of understanding 
and communication with others (“a face . . . still friendly to the earth’), 
But the guardedly optimistic tone does not carry over into the ney 
poem in the sequence, and this second poem presents, through a juxtapo 
sition of perspectives adapted from drama, the other attitude governin 
Notebook 1967-68's domestic poems. (In a talk at a symposium in 1963, per 
haps influenced by the dialogue required of plays, Lowell averred that “you 
should always have a devil’s advocate buried inside you, to see the other 
side of something . . .” [ms. 2814].) “Harriet 2” questions the value of the 


» She 


first poem’s search, ultimately suggesting the insignificance of both life and, 


death. The parallels between the two poems confirm a deliberate contrast 
in one, Lowell “For / the hundredth time... round[s] / the village” search- 
ing for a key; in the other a “repeating” fly “whams back and forth” search 
ing for an exit. The first concludes by anticipating “a face . . . still friendly to 
the earth,” while the second culminates in a decidedly unfriendly action: 


I kill it, and another instant’s added 

to the horrifying mortmain of 

ephemera: keys, drift, sea-urchin shells, 
packratted off with joy, the dead fly swept 
under the carpet, wrinkling to fulfilment. (3) 


Killing the fly precipitates an intense awareness of the passage of time (far 
other instant’s added”) and, more terrifyingly, cognizance of the insight 
cance of death and, consequently, of life: Yet another corpse has been ad 
to the “horrifying mortmain of / ephemera” comprised of purposeless 
(“drift”), signifieds empty of significance (“sea-urchin shells”) and, potas 
tously, “keys.” In contrast to the key that renders his life purpose 
“Harriet 1” as he searches for it, the keys in “Harriet 2” are merely a fe 
“ephemera”; the search for meaning is no more significant in the me 
perspective than a fly’s bumbling into walls, and the death of the ve i 
simply “swept / under the carpet.” The fly’s demise is importa Repe" 
that it illustrates its insignificance, an insight that disturbs Lowe! -f deal 
edly in this book he returns to the question of the significance P ninal 
even to the point where he pens his own obituary, “Obit. E en j 
obsessively on the deaths of Sir Thomas More, Count Rolan® 


d 
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Che Guevara, Admiral Onishi, Marcus Cato the Younger, Robert 
Jarrell, p O. Matthiessen, and others, as if their “final coming to rest” 
Kennedy, ided a last and conclusive assertion of the significance of their 
(156) Be adrift? of time. In places, the dramatic voices of Notebook 1967- 
ee ihe pessimistic perspective of “Harriet 2.” For instance, Lowell at 


; r e of his generation of writers, tormented by doubt: 
one point ponders the fate g ; y 


I think of others who were prominent, 

musclers in any literary havoc, 

now even lost to malice. “They exist,” 

as the old Stalinist luminary said of friends 

assigned Siberia. “It’s thus,” he smiled, “and thus.” (105) 


In the first two poems, then, Lowell identifies the options he will ex- 
plore in the domestic poems of Notebook 1967-68 and establishes the struc- 
ture of choice he will develop and refine. Given similar circumstances, he 
can either conceive of his life at 50 as a search for meaning, however diffi- 
cult and tenuous, or he can perceive it as essentially meaningless, uncon- 
nected, and empty, a “horrifying mortmain of / ephemera.” But the steps 
to be taken to give his life meaning are not always clear. They are often 
obscured by “fog,” so Lowell is driven to explore alternatives, sometimes 
using surrogate voices, and sometimes by juxtaposing sonnets with oppos- 
ing perspectives on an issue, as if arguing with himself. Read in this light, 
many of the poems and sequences make thematic sense as they cohere 
around this dramatic strategy. In the other poems of the first sequence, for 
instance, Lowell’s sensitivity to the passage of time and the imperatives of 
choice is explored further in “Harriet 4,” which opens with a description of 
time's effect on the cranium as it transforms hair from “mouse-brown to 
the white lion’s mane,” then to the “freckled, knuckled skull” in death. Re- 
alizing his daughter is irrevocably in this stream of time and is preparing to 


ver { t n ’ . . . 
i ture forth from her parents protective custodianship, Lowell concludes 
€ poem with a Yeatsian prayer for her: 


beautiful petals, what shall I hope for, 
pee ne one choice not two is all you're given, 
€alth beyond the measure, dangerous 


t 3 
ii ° yourself, more dangerous to others? (4) 
i $ Yea i i . . 
taordina, n his appeal for moderation, Lowell worries about wishing ex- 
tional al ets on his daughter, mindful that they often produce excep- 
aware that ut Lowell’s tone is irresolute, unlike Yeats’s. Lowell is acutely 
Tesult envision Consequences of a choice may develop differently from the 


ned, despite his best hopes, and that a choice, once made, is 
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irrevocable. “Knowing one choice not two is all you’re given” colors Low 
deliberations in the rest of the volume, and the final sonnet in Notebook 
68, “Obit,” also concludes, like “Harriet 4,” with an open-ended quest 

Addressing Hardwick, Lowell asks, “After loving you so much, can I for af 
you for eternity, and have no other choice?” From first sequence rare 
poem, then, Lowell is preoccupied with time and choice, and this pre 


pation governs the structuring of the volume. 


5 further examples of this preoccupation will serve to illustrate 
Lowell’s dramatic strategy in the sequences of Notebook 1967-68. The 
14sonnet “Long Summer” sequence demonstrates how Lowell uses a dr 
matic voice (that of the painter Kokoschka) to explore the choices he faces, 
For years, as the Mariani and Hamilton biographies record, Lowell had been 
having extramarital affairs with young women. Notebook 1 967-68 records sev. 
eral of these brief affairs in, for instance, the “Through the Night” and 
“Mexico” sequences. If it were not for Hardwick’s patience and belief tha 
Lowell still loved her, their marriage might have ended years ago. At 50, 
however, Lowell takes a fresh look at their relationship in “Long Summer’ 
On one hand, Lowell asserts that “there are worse things than marriage’ 
(7); on the other, he and his wife are “close to widower / and widow” (11) 
in their separateness. Lowell’s attraction to his mate is matched proportion 
ally by his aversion; consequently, his images are virtual oxymorons, él 
bodying conflicting emotions: 
At dawn, the crisp goodbye of friends; at night, 


enemies reunited, who tread, unmoving, 
like circus poodles dancing on a ball— 


something inhuman always rising on us, | 


punching you with embraces, holding out 

a hesitant hand, unbending as a broom [Feel 

Each day more poignantly resolved to stay, , 

each day more brutal, oracular and rooted [. . all (5) 


ee ¢ 
tl Of ambivalent 


The technique of coupling opposites establishes a res th 
toward Hardwick very early in the book, and this ambivalence prepa y 


3 ; 5 5 é ‘on how 
ground for the poems on his affairs. The nub of his dissatista a rea 
OW. ; 


ever, is less his wife and marriage per se; it is a fear of “aging „ordes 
ing diso! 


faster than a sceptre can check” (10) and age’s accompany 
“exhaustion,” “sickness,” “sloth” (11), and “restlessness” (9)- 


i 6 + voice is th 
The poem in which Lowell introduces a dramatic voice 1S 
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laced seventh sonnet. It begins with a description of Lowell and 
I's cally plac 


‘ck watching a group of young men courting their girls, “hardy pe- 
gr | ar ¢ . . 
ee ’ whose youth and vigor, as often in these poems, serve to remind 


a o his age. The poem then shifts to contemplate a different gather- 
t7 Lowe s 

nal ing: ; 

u Kneedeep in the cowpond, 


Far from this cockfight, cattle stop and watch us, 
a a z 

then, having had their fill, go back to lapping 

soiled water indistinguishable from heaven. 


ate The cattle get through living, but to live 
The Kokoschka at eighty, saying, If you last, 
Jra you'll see your reputation die three times, 
and even three cultures; young girls are always here.” 
fe Satyr and chick . . . two frayed-winged dragonflies, 
Es, clinging to a thistle, too clean to mate. (8) 


and At the crux of this poem and sequence are two related questions: Should 
tht Lowell resign himself, like the cattle, to a quiet, sedentary, undiscriminat- 
4), ing existence and simply “get through living”? Or does he “live,” and as- 
et’ sume the risks that it entails, “playing chicken” like the youths and giving 
age reign to desire instead of remaining as a “frayed-winged” dragonfly, “too 
(11) clean to mate”? In “Through the Night” and “Mexico,” Lowell does at- 
Hon tempt to live by sleeping with younger women, experiences he finds both 
em invigorating and disheartening. Not far from his mind in these sequences 

is the question he poses in “The Book of Wisdom,” “Can I go on loving 

anyone at 50,” or are his mock claims to sexual prowess, as when he com- 


pares himself to a “satyr,” no more than “hymns of the terrible organ in 
decay” (56)? 


Kokoschka’s dr 
ally neutral; 
herein lies its 


amatic voice in this sequence is, for the most part, mor 
it neither condones nor denounces sexual dalliance, and 
Lowell uses x eae as an example Chong kind of dramatic strategy 
aeo oe olebook. 1967-68. Kokoschka’s utterance is presented as the 
calmly eee and experience: at 80 he offers a longer perspective, 
these g this midlife Crisis in a larger framework that emphasizes 

lenc l Permanence of art and the artist’s fluctuating reputation as it ebbs 
> E and Re Which Contrasts with Lowell’s agitated sensitivity to lost youth 
E, girls “i seu When Kokoschka observes that the temptation of young 
es the rote be here, he implies that one will either pursue them, as do 
Only at aes in the poem, or one will not. A choice must be made, not 
icult moment of doubt but also time and again. Ultimately, 


t OWey, 
ates er, the “y somes ne 
i young girls” are ephemeral; what is important, Kokoschka 
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says, is the long view, the totality of a life and the art in that life. Comme 
with the satisfaction derived from the longevity of art, he implies, this aa 
concern with sexual vigor is insignificant. Besides, “young girls are a ife | 
there”: If Lowell needed to invoke the erotic muse to help him renga 
art, he could do so at any time. Is 
The seventh sonnet operates as a fulcrum on which the sequence į 
balanced. Sonnets 1 to 3 express most directly Lowell’s ambivalent asi, 
on marriage; in sonnets 4 and 5 he finds refuge in reminiscence and A 
membered sexual adventures (“Going the limit on some slip of crabgrasy 
[7]). In sonnet 6, even the cityscape acquires an alluring aspect (“the moon. 
blanched blacktop fusses like a bosom”), metamorphosed by the displace. 
ment of Lowell’s desire as he focuses exclusively on sexuality as a means of 
reinvigorating himself at 50. This movement culminates in sonnet 7’s choice 
between getting through living and living, a choice that, without 
Kokoschka’s serene perspective, would have centered exclusively on loss of 
sexual vigor. After Kokoschka’s observation, however, Lowell, can return to 
a broader and longer perspective, exploring the relationship between his 
life and time as he contemplates the ephemera of the countryside, mar 
riage in art, and the Indian summer, the last a metaphor for his stage of life, 
Significantly, in terms of dramatic strategy, Kokoschka’s dramatic voice is 
not simply expressing a sentiment Lowell wants to hear. Had he wanted 
someone to flatter his ego, he might have chosen William Carlos Williams’ 
boast as the sonnet’s dramatic voice: “I am sixty-seven, and more / attrac 
tive to girls than when I was seventeen” (73). Until Kokoschka’s comment 
the movement of the sequence is toward seeking the key to rejuvenation in 
sexuality; after it, concerns about art and time displace his obsession. 
Other sequences explore additional alternatives, different ways for 
Lowell to look at, or to react to, his circumstances. The six-poem sequent 
“Symbols” (N 67 31-33), as a last example, derives its common theme no 
the final line of the first poem, “The Well.” “It’s not the crowds, but crowt 
ing kills the soul” is a statement that with one exception is borne out by H 
incidents described in subsequent poems in the sequence. In “Rats, © 
third poem, rodents are crowded into an “enclosure” whe 
atically kill off the rest, breed a “clan,” then enforce their 
“In the Cage,” the fourth poem, depicts the stifling conditions of 
life, where men file in by twos and where “Fear, / the yellow chirp 
its cage.” The fifth poem, “The River God,” depicts a situation where 
lepers than Jordan or Tigris ever washed” are bundled into boats aD 
to their deaths, while in “The Leak” the rural countryside is crov 
the city and “industry’s dogged, clotted pollution.” In each poe™ 


. > .—or tO 
gestion leads either to death—suffered by the rats and lepers 
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-cal deadening, where “We open the window, and there is no view.” 
moa these poems on crowding and its psychological toll are in keep- 
For Bees restlessness of “Harriet 1” and the “Through the Night” se- 
ing with hey are symptomatic of Lowell’s search for how to live at 50. 
uence; don to this common theme is the one poem with a voice not 

a the dramatic lyric “Hell,” which presents an alternative perspec- 
ea A oem is adapted from a passage in Glenn Gray’s The Warriors). 
ae ware Dantean hellhole depicted by the speaker—the “dirt-roofed 
ith its “smoke,” lack of water, “excrement,” amal “screaming / chil- 
dren, old men, old women, coughing and groaning —there is, neverthe- 
less, the possibility of human contact in this crowd, and with it, hope. The 
protagonist hits his head on the low ceiling, 


“and reached out 
to keep from falling or hurting anyone; 
and what I touched was not the filthy floor: 
a woman’s hand returning my quick grasp, 
her finger tracing the lifeline on my palm.” (31) 


“Hell” depicts a situation where sympathy and trust prevail, despite the ad- 
verse conditions congestion inevitably produces. Th 
even under the most difficult conditions restores 
where it had been thought lacking, w 
quence, the characters 
useful comment on the 


at such values are alive 
the dignity of individuals 
hereas in the other poems of the se- 
are largely impersonal victims. Robert Pinsky has a 
technique of quoting that Lowell uses here. Lowell, 
he says, can “evoke an ideal for contrast, and admire it without professing 
it (17). In conditions where crowding kills the soul, people can either look 
out for themselves or they can do something to counter the soul-killing ef- 
ta of crowding, The dramatic voice provides this second perspective as it 
‘ rece oi Bust and sympathetic human contact that Lowell, who 
ied S Wage ce With crowding as a prison inmate, Cannon easly 
ol present sere Once again the juxtaposition of voices in “Sym- 

other, and see ae l with choices: One can either live and respond to an- 
one can mere ee aa (a Waatever squalid conditions) as meaningful, op 
main of Snel thy gueh living because existence is a “horrifying mor t 
m Notebook 7 967-69. to recall the alternatives as they are presented earlier 
o Summarize, ¢} 


aen, Notebook 1967-68 is not a day book of journal en- 
Oosely divided y J 


into more or less arbitrary sections, as some of the 
Ore cohere, nS claimed. Nor is it simply a way station on the routs 
an Willi ae Tistory, I agree with critics like Alex Calder, Ver een 
amson, who have demonstrated the unity in specific se- 
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quences and in the volume as a whole. However, I have added two a 
tions to these studies. First, Lowell’s immersion in the drama re 
years 1960-70 had a significant impact on these sonnets. The deat the 
quired that Lowell relinquish his confessional “I” for the dramatic one 
and this, at the very least, required attention to creating other voices a 
characters. These voices were independent of Lowell’s own, and pror 
him with a means of exploring areas, particularly political debates, that a 
could not explore as effectively in his own voice. And the conflict of a 
peting forces inherent in drama would find an analogue in the juxtaposed 
perspectives of the poems using the lyric “I.” 

My second point about Notebook 1967-68 is that Lowell uses these other 
voices and perspectives to explore the alternatives available to him, dome. 
tic and public, at a critical time in his life and in the life of his county. 
Admittedly, in Notebook 196 7-68, this shaping principle is rough-hewn, bu 
when one approaches any particular sequence in the book with this ideain 
mind, it soon becomes apparent that Lowell is setting up deliberate con 
trasts to explore the implications of each side. In the political poems, he 
dramatizes the conflict between radical and conservative, left and right. In 
the domestic poems, each juxtaposition or group of sonnets implies 
choice: Lowell can see his life as a search for meaning, or he can see ita 
meaningless, a “horrifying mortmain of / ephemera.” He can get through 
living and merely exist, tranquilly, like the cows, or he can live and asser 
himself. “Harriet, 1-4,” “Long Summer, 1-14,” and “Symbols” are represelt 
tative of Lowell’s bold experiment with dramatic techniques in Notebet 
1967-68. 

And yet subsequent volumes failed to fulfill the potential of his disco 
ery, and it remains to account for the reason Lowell, when revising Note 
1967-68, began to move away from the experiment with dramatic form. **, 
“more than ninety new poems” (N 264) added to Notebook 1 967-68 to mil 
Notebook do not settle comfortably into the established framework. ihe 

poems were not “scattered where they caught,” as Lowell claims; rathen 
preponderance fall into the second half of the book (ostensibly the « 
half of the year’s sonnets), enlarging those already lengthy sequen ig 
the point where their initial focus and exploration of choice 1S diffuse 
obscured. The polyphonic voices, articulate and persuasive in Natl: 
68, rise toward cacophony in Notebook; in. places, using quotations ts 
a substitute for incisive reflection. Lowell’s admission that he “coule ‘6 aaa 
writing” and that in revising incessantly he handled Notebook p 50" 
it were manuscript” suggests that his writing was compulsive: a b ort? 
a midlife weighing of options, at 53 (when Notebook was publishe da oe 
on anarchy, a surfeit of voices and perspectives. “We are,” he says 
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._.» “gn the astigmatic crossroads” (207). Notebook retains Notebook 1967— 
Mirror, © tion of the controlling consciousness at an important juncture 
SC aan the roads to follow are now blurred, “astigmatic.” 
ee Sr balance that Notebook 1967-68 maintains between the per- 

Ta delineated in “Harriet 1” and “Harriet 2” is disturbed with the ad- 
ae the new poems. When Notebook first appeared, Louis Martz was 
a note that the new sonnets tilt the balance toward the “grim tone” 
Dor in Union Dead and Near the Ocean, while the darker poems of Notebook 
s, he argues, “are controlled with wit, action, humanity, and love” 
counterbalanced always by poems of renewal or “human community” (404, 
405), Notebook's new poems are largely pessimistic, reflecting the persuasion, 
as one dramatic voice concludes, that “God’s ways are dark and very seldom 
pleasant” (NV 142). Lowell’s description of his relationship with Hardwick is 
gloomier in tone as the end of his marriage approaches: “We jangle like 
fishwives” (136), he complains, and predicts that “Our love will not come 
back on fortune’s wheel” (143). Harriet laments, “We never see him now, ex- 
cept at dinner, / then you quarrel, and he goes upstairs’ (138). The manuscript 
material suggests that the change in tone is gradual, and perhaps Lowell 
was not even fully conscious of the effect the additions had on the volume 


as a whole, although he worried about it. The earliest draft of the “Note to 
the New Edition” of Notebook reads: 


Most books worth troublin 
tion. There are good re 
texts, but the risk of v 

tisk. (ms. 2709) !2 
On the other } 
and Harriet is a deli 
andit effectiy 
istory) and 
eral catalysts 
fueled Notes 
ixon’s elec 
lis marriag 
Wein mid 


g with could be improved after publica- 
asons not to, not only confusion, variant 
iolating one’s tone and pattern, a mysterious 


nand, the revision of Notebook into History and For Lizzie 
berate rethinking of Notebook 1967-68’s central premise, 
ely splits Lowell’s attention between a predominantly dramatic 
a predominantly personal (For Lizzie and Harriet) volume. Sev- 
for revision are discernible: First, the political concerns that 
ook 1967-68's poems on the 1968 election had abated with 
tion, when resignation set in. Secondly, Lowell’s decision to end 
€ to Elizabeth Hardwick and his coming to terms with how to 
dle age obviated the need to listen to other voices. Most of the 
. History and For Lizzie and Harrietwere made when Lowell was in 
Tom his purian (oe involved with Caroline Blackwood and on vacation 
istory’ ane ( amilton 155). i 
1 nsciousness Fen logical ordering of the sonnets reflects a heightened 
i €ar time, which is significantly different from Notebook's 


largely ahist ; lin 
on Perspective. Although in Notebook Lowell is concerned with 


cal 
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time in the local sense—his own advancing years—time past or time an 
are interchangeable in that he can listen equally to Sir Thomas Mone | 
Lady Cynthia Asquith, Cato or T. S. Eliot, on any given page. His n 
contrast, implicitly suggests that such expressions of individual will are tae 
bound, localized within their own time frame from which general princi n 
may be drawn—for instance, that history is a tragic continuum in “an 
one repressive order succeeds another. These principles, however, have little 
personal bearing on a Lowell confronted by a range of choices, as he is now 
bound inexorably within a continuum over which he has no control. Lowell 
had to some extent come through his midlife crisis and had begun to takea 
longer perspective again, one that was incompatible with Notebook’s aesthetic 
of immediacy and the play of free will. The Dolphin revisits the choices fac. 
ing Lowell, but History presents the longer perspective that Lowell cannot 
control. After Notebook’s unmanageable polyphony, History and For Lizzie and 
Harriet are a retrenchment, a way of ordering recalcitrant material into man- 
ageable portions, the dramatic Other in one, Lowell’s family in the second. 
Whatever does not fit into For Lizzie and Harriet is rewritten for History or 
discarded: Thus “Topless,” “Last Summer,” “Europa,” and “The Book of 
Wisdom,” spoken in Notebook by Lowell, become dramatic lyrics in History 
“Cleopatra Topless,” “Execution Il,” “Antony,” and “Solomon's Wisdom, 
respectively. Ironically, however, the more Lowell revises to create dramatic 
lyrics for History, the less dramatic (in the sense of containing interaction 
and conflict) is the end result. 

The dispersal of the “Long Summer” sequence through History and Fa 
Lizzie and Harriet exemplifies one aspect of Lowell’s method: Whereas 
Notebook 1967-68 and Notebook the poems are an intimate meditation on the 
state of his marriage during the summer of 1967, in History's revisionist i 
toriography half of them are scattered here and there: One poem is trans, 
ferred to For Lizzie and Harriet, and the remainder appears in a group i 
poems entitled “1930's,” which purports to recall incidents from that f 
cade. In this new group, therefore, Elizabeth Hardwick is no Jonger à yi 
cipal protagonist, and the ambitions, fears, and desires of the 50a 
Lowell expressed in “Long Summer” are awkwardly adapted to à Lowel i 
portedly in his teenage years. As might be expected, these re ea f 
unconvincing in their new context and uninspired in revision. The ial 
get through living,” which contrasts effectively with Lowell’s dose i 107) 

“Long Summer 7,” becomes “cattle get onto living” in “1930s 3 
Kokoschka’s dramatic voice, crucial to Lowell’s sublimatio 
Notebook sequence, is without resonance in History beyond the oa et 
which it appears. In fact, Kokoschka’s superior wisdom is altogetne i 
in the context of the “1930s” poems, where the years in ques 
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:mself as one of the “boys” perennially chasing young women. Such 
Be context is the case with many of the revised poems: Only half 
in the “Symbols” sequence remain together, which dilutes the 
mapera trophobia, the crowding that kills the soul of the original. While 
inte en strategy of the two volumes is technically identical in that 
oe Pee corer voices and juxtaposes one discourse with another, the 
eh element of the deamatestardy is largely dissipate iby Une Ode 
encies of chronological order. Certainly new and interesting juxtapositions 
oer Thomas More, killed by a tyrant king, now faces Richard III, a 
tyrant king killed—but more often the interaction between poems is mini- 
mal; each is isolated by the volume’s inflexible structure. The result is a 
distancing of Lowell’s voice, a lessening of the dramatic tension, and a move- 
ment from the particular to the general. Typical of Lowell’s revisions is “Mar- 
riage,” a hybrid grafting the beginning of “The Bond” to the end of “Long 
Summer 13,” which considers marriage in a different light from “Long Sum- 
mer 13,” as their first lines demonstrate: 


L 


insensitivity tO 


Mischievous fish-shapes without scale or eye 
swimming your leaf-green teagown, maternal, autumnal, 


swirling six inches past the three-inch heel, (“Long Summer 
13,” N6711) 


Once the stoneaxe surrendered its Celt soul, 
civilized marriage allowed a day for give-out, 
four legs at Bible meeting on the loveseat... (“Marriage,” H 70) 


’ ` . . . . S 
Notebook’s careful observation of the particular, its light, confident tone, its 
intmations of a shared, private moment in Lowell’s marriage are revised 


o istory t ir inci 
u edea A aspires to general principles, to pronouncement rather 
than to weighing options. 


‘ f For Lizzie and Harriet maintains some of the juxtapositions character- 
Stic of Notebook, they 


lished on nee ae a different effect than in the CAMO! volume. Pub- 
must be seen J =e : ay as The Dolphin, For Lizzie and farmed. marital drama 
Hardwick ni - iene ci subsequent developments: Lowell’s divorce from 
ate living a peruse to Blackwood, and his estrangement from Harriet, 
Ween Lowel] aa away. The voices, therefore, and the interaction be- 
Ness when consid peau Harriet partake of an added poignancy or bitter- 
efit of lography > ed against biographical detail. But even without the ben- 
different na Pay, the revisions, excisions, and new juxtapositions produce a 
i rrative than in Notebook 196 7-68. For Lizzie and Harriet is not about 
osen, and Lowell’s listening to dramatic voices is 


Part sel Tont having cl 
Magellati FONA 3 S ; 
Sellation, part public justification. In revision, Lowell distances 


NI 
or 
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himself from the consequences of his actions (as he could not in Noteh 
unaware of their outcome); the result is a volume of poems that, when k 
pared with Notebook, seems evasive and, at times, self-serving. om. | 
Several tendencies emerge when comparing For Lizzie and Harriet w; 

Notebook. First, the Lowells’ marriage—in Notebook, difficult, antagonistic uh 
celebrated for its longevity and “leathery love” (22)—is revised to be Ee 
acrimonious: “all day our words hid rusty fish-hooks,” reads Notebook, ine 
For Lizzie and Harriet has “all day our words were rusty fish-hooks” (14; = 
phasis added). The difference is subtle, yet it represents the difference in 
degree between sarcasm and invective, or bickering and outright argument, 
Similarly, a line from Notebook’s 20th-anniversary poem, “the Graces gaye 
their hard ring, their fisticuff, Love,” becomes “the Graces noosed you with 
my hard gold ring” (FLH 37). Neither of the two lines is good poetry, but 
the revised metaphor intimates the greater degree of resentment Lowell 
feels at a time when he is beginning to negotiate his divorce. (He would 
later call the agreement a “barracuda settlement” [Mariani 414].) Secondly 
in Notebook the fate of the marriage is a decision both partners share in, and 
any blame for conflict is equally allocated. In revision, Lowell is inclined to 
melodrama, and with a prescience based on perfect hindsight, blames fate: 
“the stars in their courses war against us” (FLH 26). If human agency isat 
fault, the blame usually falls on Hardwick, as it does in “No Hearing 1. The 
Dialogue”: 


Old campaigner, we could surrender something, 
not talking for a victory but survival; 

quarrels seldom come from the first cause, 
some small passage in our cups at dinner 

rouses the Dr. Johnson in a wife— (FLH 43) 


Again the revision is indicative of Lowell’s strategy. In Notebook the first pe" | 
son singular admits he is to blame: “Old campaigner, J must surrender som 
thing,” he says, and continues, “You had just provocation: in the cool houn 
the monk and libertine kept swapping masks, / rough spice of cavalier T 
puritan” (N 96). Under the guise of equal responsibility (“we”), Lota 
content to reverse the censure in revision, charging Hardwick with re 
ing his antipathy and undermining their marriage. Equally indicative oa 
change in perspective from Notebook to For Lizzie and Harriet is the oe 
revision from the plural to the singular, as in “Dear Sorrow 2,” where = 
looks at “my” pictures, which in Notebook are “our” pictures; 4 
pears, the communal property is being divided. And in pee om 
merly “Harriet 3”), a collective ambition is now an individual one aa d 
nously, is likely to be achieved: “Young, tottering on the dizzying 
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on once, you wanted nothing, / but to be old, do nothing, type and 
. x” (FLH 14; Notebook has “we wanted”). The revisions indicate that what 
think” ( hoice has now largely been chosen, and the emended narrative 
as once a CHOICE ER 
uch of the inevitable as the Notebook had of the possible. 
FA on to perspective and focus can often illuminate narrative prac- 
: a concentrated focus on his marriage in For Lizzie and Harriet 
a ared with Notebook and his manipulation of perspective through selec- 
Oe eed point up the narrative he wants to enter into the record. Among 
meaner poems of Notebook, the Lowells’ marital difficulty is part ofa larger 
search for understanding in the turbulent 1960s. By itself, and from the 
angle Lowell now presents that foregrounds the marital breakdown and his 
own selfjustifying explanation of it, For Lizzie and Harriet becomes an exer- 
cise in narcissism so that we have some right to question whether the voice 
in For Lizzie and Harriet is the same consciousness that guides Notebook. The 
excision of the last three sonnets from Notebook’s “Through the Night” 
changes that sequence altogether. Whereas in Notebook, Lowell’s infidelity 
piques his conscience until he asks, ashamedly, “was it ever worth my while?”, 
in For Lizzie and Harriet the truncated sequence sounds “the note of bra- 
vado, the brazen pitch for condonement,” in Gabriel Pearson’s words (189). 
Indeed, in the third sonnet, the morning light in Notebook threatens a “glim- 
mer of immoral/retribution,” whereas in For Lizzie and Harriet it is a “bliss- 
fully brightening glimmer of immoral/redemption” (17). Placed directly 
after the opening “Harriet” sequence (unlike in Notebook which has the 
“Long Summer” group and Kokoschka’s dramatic voice before it), 
‘Through the Night” trumpets the speaker’s “redemption” through adul- 
tery. While the “dalliances,” as Lowell calls them, are a part of his search for 
choices and ways to live in Notebook, in For Lizzie and Harriet they have be- 
come selfserving and selfindulgent. Perhaps the revisions reflect Lowell’s 
resentment of Hardwick’s antipathy for The Dolphin project, about which 
aaa ce hear d and was “furious” ( Mariani 403). The revising and 
oe a pe rine For Lizzie and Harriet and History had begun, Lowell 
to publish Th ie trying to get round ne mounting pressure on me not 
Withi e Dolphin (for moral reasons)” (Mariani 405). 
dha cea oe new context, Lowell's infidelities loom large enough to over- 
tion of Ihave ae and theme that was central to Notebook 196 7-68, the ques- 
tory Diese ee at 50. Meanwhile, in the other volume of revisions, His- 
Contem RS a grim lockstepped march down through time, instead of the 
book 7 6768p of Options and the anxiety of choice that is central to Note- 
Dolphin whiel 2 tunately, Lowell would return to a dramatic strategy in The 
ee CA is a culmination of his experiment with polyphonic voices. 
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The “refinement” of For Lizzie and Harriet and History, however, is a Tr 
ing rather than a clarifying of the remarkable achievement of Notebook | on | 


68. 


NOTES 


| References to Lowell’s works are abbreviated as follows: Collected Prose (CP) 
The Dolphin (D), For Lizzie and Harriet (FLH), History (H), Life Studies (LS), Nea, 
the Ocean (NO), Notebook (N), Notebook 1967-68 (N 67), The Old Glory (06), AT 
Prometheus Bound (PB). 

2 See Veitch 461, note 6, for a list of advocates of one or the other side. 

3 More often Lowell’s indebtedness to the novel is claimed for the form and 
substance of the Notebook poems. Critics invariably recall Lowell’s admission to 
Ian Hamilton that he hoped to “steal from the novel” in making these poems 
(“Conversation” 161). Further indications of the novel’s influence are said to 
be found in Lowell’s appreciative review of Penn Warren’s verse novel, Brothers 
To Dragons (in 1953); in his admiration for Mailer’s journalistic novel, Armies of 
the Night (1968); in his venture into prose in “91 Revere Street”; and in Lowell's 
increasingly prosaic line, as indicated by his avowal that he “no longer knovw{s] 
the difference between prose and verse” (Carne-Ross 130). See Cooper, 143- 
47. However, it should be noted that Lowell himself believed the novel form 
beyond his abilities: “I don’t have that talent” (Hamilton 160); that his autobi- 
ography remained a fragment; that ideas written out in prose invariably became 
verse, as did “My Last Afternoon With Uncle Devereux”; and that when he de- 
clared he no longer knew the difference between prose and verse, he was an- 
swering a question about drama. 

1 Cowell considered writing plays on Malcolm X, whose autobiography was 
published in 1964, and Leon Trotsky (Gale 116-17). He began a translation of 
the third play in the Oresteia, The Furies, in the early 1960s with the other two, 
then abandoned it. Lowell took it up again in December 1976, completing the 
extant draft the following month. 

5 William Meredith in Hamilton, Robert Lowell, 280. oam 

6 See especially Estrin, 411-26. Estrin notes the main difference be } 
Melville and Lowell: “Through certain changes, some subtle, some blatant, me a 
makes Benito Cereno a play not about America’s inability to comprehend ole 
general terms, but its inability to comprehend the problem between noa 
Lowell achieves this primarily through “the difficult transformation Of ins 
[in Melville], the Principle of Evil—into Babu—the Black who will rise up 48° 
those who keep him in chains” (413, 421). 

7 This conception of the protagonist of Notebook dely hel 
faced with difficult choices regarding his future, is opposed to one WI a oat 
view, articulated best by Louis Martz, that the persona in the book is larg i 
sive and retrospective: rE 

observer, stan 


The whole book stems from the reflective poise of this his life, evel 
ing at the age of 50, looking backward with appreciation of a him. 
of its pains, apprehending its relation to the world abou 

(“Recent Poetry” 256) 
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Eddins: Lowell “characteristically gives the impression of a resigned, 
za iL 


See ae jac examiner of historical accounts, including his own” (50). 
7e@ egla a: y r j $ es $ = 
gen ene manuscript refers to the Robert Lowell Papers at the Houghton Li- 


vard University, Cambridge, Mass. Manuscript numbers refer to the 
[Va . g 3 e 
i hich the material quoted is kept. All manuscripts cited appear by 
ission of the Houghton Library. : ; 
eee a longer discussion of this aspect of Lowell’s historical imagination, 
‘ a g 


ivan 294-99. i ; 
n e an writes of Lowell’s mood in April 1968: 


brary, H 
folder in W 


Like Gene McCarthy, Lowell too was coming to dislike “the rich, polite 

East” more and more. Only the night before he’d been at a gathering 

and watched one woman, dressed “in a half transparent black mourn- 

ing dress” for Martin Luther King, “loving all three candidates of the 

Democratic Party.” It was a symbol of the liberal covering all bets so as 

not to be disappointed by the Democratic choice. . . .” (361; the 
quotations are Lowell’s) 


Lowell would further take liberals to task for their inaction over the Vietnam 
War. After being attacked by Diana Trilling in Commentary for his apparent sup- 
port of the radical cause, Lowell replied: 


On the great day when she meets her Maker, Jobn Stuart Mill on his right 
hand and Diderot on his left, they will say, “Liberalism gave you a stan- 
dard; what have you done for liberalism?” Then she will answer that her 
record is clear of agitation about the Vietnam war, clear of a feverish 
concern for the drafting of reluctant young men to fight it, free of a 
nervous fear about the militarization of our country. (“Liberalism” 19) 


Lowell’s disillusionment with Irving Howe’s attacks on the New Left is clear in 
the Notebook 1967-68 poem, “The New York Intellectual,” where he calls Howe 
4 great brazen rhetorician serpent.” But despite Lowell’s condemnation of lib- 
He like Trilling and social democrats like Howe for their want of activism, 
Sree had serious reservations about the violent activities of the radi- 
Raa gi acts he writes, the viglence that has betrayed our desires will 
defying Be nae if they trust to it.” He concludes his response to Trilling by 
cain Nea y labels: “I want to explain to her, finally I hope, that I have never 
ew Left, Old Left, or liberal. I wish to turn the clock back with every 
who wrong] Du I hope I have the courage to occasionally cry out against those 
8ly rule us, 
Axelrod’ Commentary of March 1969, and Trilling’s reply in the same issue. 
Poem “ * article, “Robert Lowell and the New York Intellectuals,” examines the 
m Th New SH me ž z 
I € New York Intellectual” in the context of the liberal-radical debate. 
Plies that at = version of the “Afterthought” to Notebook 1967-68, Lowell im- 
Writing the Pa e dramatist (besides Aeschylus) was on his mind as he was 
lams, Jarr p ems; When accounting for his “guides,” Lowell names Tate, Will- 
w better an and Yeats, and then writes: “If there is one writer who is not 
h ‘espeare, Wet aoe and American writers, but is much the best, it is 
ch?” (mg SF essor, philosopher, or statesman, or historian has thought 
i ). Granted, Lowell may be referring to Shakespeare the son- 
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neteer, but it is more likely that the historian in Shakespeare is deriy 
the plays. €d from 
12 The earliest draft of the “Note to the New Edition” of Notebook also | 
“This book differs from the first American edition published in May 1969. 
poems have been added, and about thirty more changed, some noticeably” Ten 
2709). There are several more versions of this “Note,” but each time the (ms, 
ber of new poems added keeps going up (15, 26, and so on). This N 
Lowell meant to stop, but kept on writing, unable to stop. that 
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Disciplining The Waste Land, or 
How to Lead Critics into Temptation 


Jo ELLEN GREEN KAISER 


I must admit that I am, on one conspicuous occasion, not guiltless of 


having led critics into temptation. 
—T. S. Eliot, “The Frontiers of Criticism’ 


n what is still the best-known review of The Waste Land, Edmund Wilson 
fis 1922 assured readers of The Dial that they would find T. S. Eliot’s long 
poem “intelligible at first reading.” Yet, in the course of arguing for the 
poem’s intelligibility, Wilson used Eliot’s own as yet unpublished notes to 
The Waste Land to explain the poem’s “complicated correspondences.” Wit 
son may have been the first to use the notes to negotiate his way through 
the poem, but he certainly has not been the last critic to have been “led 
into temptation.” As Eliot acknowledged in “The Frontiers of Criticism 
his 1956 essay from which my epigraph and title are taken, his notes hay 
had almost greater popularity than the poem itself,” such that “now they | 
can never be unstuck” (110). ‘i 

Eliot’s own explanation in “The Frontiers of Criticism” of his notes B 
esis and influence must be taken with a large grain of salt, but it is Wo! 
reviewing nonetheless: 


The notes to The Waste Land! I had at first intended one re 
down all the references for my quotations, with a view to Pe one 
guns of critics of my earlier poems who had accused me © P jule 
rism. Then, when it came time to print The Waste Land a A n 
book—for the poem on its first appearance in The Dial an e pot 
Criterion had no notes whatever—it was discovered that t „otes, i 
was inconveniently short, so I set to work to exp g r 


order to provide a few more pages of printed matter, wi 
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that they became the remarkable exposition of bogus scholarship 
that is still on view to-day. (109) 


Eliot’s contention that the notes were added only because his poem “was 
-conveniently short” has been disproved. We now know that Eliot had the 
oe in mind before he began serious negotiations with his eventual pub- 
aie Liveright, and that he had finished composing them several months 
pefore the poem first appeared in The Diai.' Eliot’s description of the notes 
asa “remarkable exposition of bogus scholarship,” however, should be taken 
more seriously. As Peter Middleton stated so concisely almost a decade ago, 
“academic interpretation of The Waste Land has gone straight along the paths 
laid out by those footnotes” because “The Waste Land is a ready-made aca- 
demic poem with interpretations already included” (175, 176). The notes 
not only introduce a specifically academic discourse to the poem, but, at 
least until recently, they have also had the effect of encouraging professional 
literary critics to unify the poem’s fragments along interpretive lines the 
of notes themselves suggest. 

What interests me, however, is how, when, and why the notes stopped 
being so effective at convincing critics that the poem is unified.* Unlike 
on Middleton, who tends to view academic discourse as an unchanging instance 
ng Ofan ever more stable institution, I will argue that readings of the notes— 
he and of the poem—have changed precisely because the notes represent a 
t Rae conflict in professional literary critical discourse in the 1920s. 
it | “ginning with Wilson’s review, I argue that the notes have been successful 
gh Tenang ordered readings of The Waste Land because they deflect the 
ed a ay represented in the poem onto the act of reading, suggesting 
i aaia e in the pono is n fact the fault of the 
A sional ea A A me ies pe reso role of the profes- 

| in the cise eae r Bt ne theo ies of ENN then dominant 
a ime, ia ea Beran 2 $ pi x ogy and impressionism. At the same 
ih Cities may be TR k c ee t E pessiotity that professional literary 

and in so asa S ve ae conflicts within their own discursive field 

the order i ge eve the unified sensibility necessary for reconstructing 
put idioma a aty absent in the poem. In effect, the notes suggest that 

Modemity represen, pce can use their expertise to resolve the crisis of 
i has swayed most eo by the poem. This presumption of cultural power 
Th Poststructuralist ah gional readers of the poem until recently. Once 
em the Professional A SE however, began demonstrating that the expertise 
om Overcome th ~ muc is a product of the very cultural crisis it is designed 
sull 7" notes have ceased to have their unifying effect. 
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U nlike other early reviewers of magazine versions of Eliot’s poem 
had to make sense of The Waste Land on its own terms, Rarna ANN 
son had access to the poem’s as yet unpublished notes.” Before readin Wit 
notes, Wilson believed The Waste Land to be “nothing more or less ee 
most distressingly moving account of Eliot’s own agonized state of mins 
(Letter on Literature and Politics 94). Wilson found the structurally fragment i 
poem representative of the “chaotic, irregular, fragmentary” expences 
that Eliot, in his recent essay on “The Metaphysical Poets,” had used to fh 
fine the “disassociated” modern mind (247). After reading the notes in Où 
tober and November, however, Wilson restructured his reading of the poem 
By the time he published “The Poetry of Drouth” in December, he could 
write that “we feel that [Eliot] is speaking not only for a personal distres, 
but for the starvation of a whole civilization” (616). 

As “the cry of a man on the verge of insanity,” the poem Wilson firs 
read enacted the very failure of modernity it critiqued. Following Zygmunt 
Bauman’s account, I define modernity as the political and socioeconomic 
episteme that became dominant during the seventeenth century and my 
be characterized by its desire for order.’ This desire for order, however, 
continuously deconstructs itself, as the very imperative to “set my landsin 
order” assumes as its foundational ground the presence of chaos, Eliots 
poem, by expressing this central dilemma, marks a significant moment of 
crisis in the history of modernity. Faced with the impossible task of formu 
lating a totalizing order, the poem’s speakers, like the modern inhabitant 
of the everyday world they represent, fragment their world into increasing! 
smaller segments in an attempt to achieve a local order (e.g., “If there were 
water / And no rock / If there were rock / and also water”). Yet the mor 
the world—and the poem—is catalogued, divided, fragmented, the more 
insistent becomes the pervasive sense of disorder. Read in this way, the po? 
suggests the postmodern possibility that the individual’s relation t° 
world, and to him or herself, is fundamentally ambiguous and obscur 
this postmodern, poststructuralist reading, Eliot’s poem is indeed wha 
son had early termed a “cry de profundis,” a profound demonstration ° rt 
deconstruction not only of individual identity but also of the funda” 
categories through which the individual in modernity has heretofore 
derstood the world. 

At first glance, Wilson’s revised account of the poem as a 
tion of “our whole world of strained nerves and shattered institu 

only to underscore this poststructuralist reading. Yet Wilson dos nion d 
lieve that the representation of disorder necessitates a recons! : pratt 
the quest for order. In his review of The Waste Land, Wilson aay, intet 
poem’s apparent lack of “structural unity” is belied by “the forc 
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ion” that “provide[s] a key” to the poem’s organization. In arguing for 
gmon te order of Eliot’s poem, Wilson is drawing on Eliot’s own discus- 
the Lee craft of poetry in “Tradition and the Individual Talent” (1919) 
peria e Metaphysical Poets” (1921). According to Eliot, the best poets do 
ie am their “personal emotions,” but rather “transmute the passions” 
ee erona emotion, omg new wholes? out of ordinary feelings 
and experiences (“Tradition 8; Metaphysical 247). Those who succeed 
in marrying thought and feeling in this way are said by Eliot to possess a 
“ynified sensibility.” That possessing such a unified sensibility would lead to 
the creation of better poetry was a point already made by Ezra Pound and 
the imagists, who argued that presenting “an intellectual and emotional 
complex in an instant of time” was the ultimate aim of art (Pound 4). Wil- 
son evokes this imagist aesthetic when he explains that Eliot’s lines might 
“be wrung from flint . . . broken and sometimes infinitely tiny,” but that 
they are nonetheless “authentic crystals.” Like crystals, the bewilderingly 
multifaceted nature of the poem’s lines are proof for Wilson of the strength 
of the underlying sensibility that orders the poem. 

The notes to The Waste Land reinforced Wilson’s emerging belief that 
modernist literature had an order, if only the critic would look for it. Al- 
though Wilson does not acknowledge in his review that he had access to 
the notes, he paraphrases and sometimes quotes many of them directly to 
plece together a unified reading of Eliot’s poem.° Most importantly, where 
Wilson previously believed that The Waste Land was simply a reflection of a 
disordered mind, he now paraphrases Eliot’s headnote to define what he 
ae ie T “key” to the poem: “Mr. Eliot asserts that he derived [the] 
ae ae a Utes the poem ‘and much of the incidental gmnda- 
(611), Wilson r = ee ee ame ee fae a Romance 
which a iene a o describe eon s venion of the grai quen in 
miaa = q a must find the grail to renew a sterile lamel mulled! by 
land” through ae then draws on the notes to trace images of this “waste 

ikan a ie poem. Une grail quest becomes the key” to üne poem, 

liot to hea, S ae this “concrete image of a spiritual drouth enables 
Past” and so = his own parched cry the voices of all the thirsty men of the 
bility Of his ees nis personal despair into an expression of the sensi- 
review that the KEO, Thus, although Wilson claims at the end of his 

€ notes, he Seca s unified sensibility implies the connections made in 
the existence OR ns the notes at the start of his review to make the case for 

Wilson’s Peer poem s unified sensibility. , i 
“rations of Git ng, in hindsight, became paradigmatic for several gen- 
the Notes. T} ics who have found ample evidence for the poem’s unity in 

ae §enealogy of such readings can be traced from Wilson 
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through Cleanth Brooks to Calvin Bedient, who in 1986 argued that 
many voices of the poem are united by a nameless protagonist who disp it 
his faith with an ironic expression of disorder. All of these critics have 2 E 
Eliot’s notes to make their argument, even when such a use conflicted a 
their own theoretical methodology. Cleanth Brooks, for example, known 
for his description of poems as autonomous, organic wholes, admits in his 
essay on The Waste Land that he finds himself unable to resist using Eliots 
notes to construct what he acknowledges to be a “scaffolding” of under 
standing around the poem. Although he realizes that he may “rely too much 
on Eliot’s note[s]” (154), he finds it impossible to understand the poem 
without them. 
How can we understand the power the notes have had to suggest that 
The Waste Landis, in the end, an orderly poem? The simplest answer is that 
the notes invite such a reading. It is the notes that insist that the poem hasa 
“plan”; it is the notes that assert that the plan is based on the grail legend; it 
is the notes that suggest that the poem has one questor, Tiresias, in whom 
all the other characters “meet.” As Hugh Kenner pointed out long ago, with- 
out the notes few readers would come to the same conclusions. For example, r: 
the only specific reference to the grail legend is in section V (the “empy a 
chapel” of line 389), and the impotent Fisher King himself appears onlyin w 
section III (where he is associated with Ferdinand of Shakespeare’s The Tem ir 
pest) and at the end of section V. Compared to the pervasive emphasis on © 
the city as a locus of corruption, or even to the recurrent trope of Ariels a 
song, the grail quest appears at most a minor theme when considered with- 


OTOT ee a L 


out reference to the notes. a 
That the notes provide the means for unifying the poem does not, how 
ever, explain why they have had the power to do so. Many poets have anno al 
tated their texts—one thinks readily, to give just a few examples, of Spensers | 7 
“Shepheard’s Calendar,” Pope’s “Dunciad Variorum,” Byron’s joni S 
Harold,” and more recently of James Merrill’s “Yanina”—yet few such an H 
notations have governed critical textual response in the way Eliots notes 7 


“ t 
have governed The Waste Land. Unlike Middleton, who suggests that all io > 
seful retrie™ £ 


notes are an institutional extension of the filing system for u 


5 rns hea pla as : wthe P 

and recording of the institution’s decisions” (175) and thus dictate a nich th 
a z N. 

text they annotate should be read, I believe that the discourses 1” fr 


; Eh esto? 
paratexts like the notes to The Waste Land participate must be unde ‘ott! fir 


within their own specific—and conflicted—historical contexts: EliotS™ 4 ne 
have served institutional purposes, but not because they simply 
institution’s decisions.” Indeed, if the notes did stand in for “the ze (nel is 
then poststructuralist literary critics who have questioned the noe some 
ing myself) would have to be understood as writing from 4 standpo! 
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e of that same academy, a position I find untenable. Readings 


id 
e how outs have changed, not because poststructuralists have somehow 


s | ofthe oe themselves from institutional constraints but because the 
4 managed to enta particular conflict in the professional literary critical dis- 
: e E re 1920s which no longer governs professional literary critical 
u 

iş ene today. : sans 5 S : 

i Today, professional literary criticism is practically synonymous with 
© academic criticism, the few exceptions proving the rule. In the 20s, how- 


h ever, the term “professional literary critic” could include both academic 
a critics and men of letters like Edmund Wilson, who had little use for uni- 
versities or organizations like the MLA but who still made his living from 
at his expertise in literary criticism. Throughout the first half of this century, 
at both academic and nonacademiic literary critics alike were grappling with 
sa the crisis of modernity while simultaneously attempting to establish liter- 
jit ary study as a professional field.° In doing so, they faced a peculiarly diffi- 
m cult problem. Modern culture was in crisis precisely because the rational, 
th: ordered universe it both produced and depended on had begun to un- 
le ravel under the signature of such influential authors as Nietzsche, Freud, 
ty and Einstein. Yet, the literary critic’s claim to professional status in the 20s 
in was based on that critic’s ability to provide a systematic method for order- 
m ing the literary text.’ If the crisis of modernity had put the very possibility 
on of ordering any text into question, what could distinguish the literary critic 
asa professional? Professional literary critics thus needed to find a way to 
th resolve, or at least evade, the crisis of modernity in order to establish their 
own credentials, 
a Eliot’s notes, by representing his poem as a unified and orderly whole, 
w already performed the very maneuver professional literary critics sought 
rs (0 enact by shifting the central issues of the poem from questions of mo- 
ide demity to questions of interpretation. For although the poem radically 
ar yagon; the possibility of order, and thus the foundations of modernity, | 
a ae assume that order not only can be achieved but already exists. | 
E ees least one speaker of the poem knows only “a heap of broken im- 
tk thao Tee of the notes knows that the poem has a “purpose” and a 
ih the Poem, Like oA Do fundamentally change the reader’s orientation to 
pot Fonteq witha d sson readers who at first reading of the poem are con- 
ye ndin the a ce uction of the very idea of order (a cry de profundis) 
oft Neutic. The an aithe problem is not metaphysical after all but herme- 
ay bility that of er 1s asked to shift focus from considering the very possi- 
jt >or can be er, as a concept, has failed, to considering how this poem 
mè Ordered. In effect, when faced with the poem’s “difficul- 


(os) 
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ties,” the reader is told to become a better reader rather than to inves; 
the foundational source for his or her readerly discomfort. “tigate 
The note to Tiresias provides a capsule example of this discursive hi 
Tiresias, Eliot tells us in this famous note, “although a mere spec ift 
not indeed a ‘character, is yet the most important personage in the A 
uniting all the rest.” We can see how this sentence redirects the reader > 
questions of order to questions of reading. Perhaps the most troublin x 
pect of the poem is its multiplicity of voices, a cacophony that ren 
follow any singular narrative line. Some of that trouble is reflected in this 
sentence, as the author searches for a descriptive term for the voice Tiresig 
names. Is he a spectator, a character, or a personage? If a spectator, whati; 
the spectacle? If a character, in what play? These questions of narrative or 
der are raised, however, only to be deflected by the central claim that, wha. 
ever Tiresias may be called, he unites all the rest. The question we are led 
to ask is no longer whether the characters in the poem are organized in an 
meaningful way, but how they are organized. How does Tiresias unite al 
the “personages” of the poem? More to the point, how did we miss his uni: 
fying role? Are there perhaps other unifying features we missed? The herme 
neutic circle thus begun, the project of modernity is allowed to continue. 
The note to the Tarot deck provides an even clearer example, not onl 

of how this shift from a crisis of order to a crisis of reading occurs in the 
notes but also of why pursuing this interpretive move was so attractive 
previous generations of professional literary critics. The Tarot cards entet 
the poem through the figure of Madame Sosostris, a fortune-teller whos 
name links her to the transvestite character in Aldous Huxley’s Chrome Ye 


| 


low. By the usual literary conventions, Sosostris appears to be an unreliable i 
even comic, speaker in the poem; a clairvoyant whose vision is clouded y j 
her “bad cold,” she stands as another lost figure in the “unreal city. Ho i 
attempt to tell the future, an endeavor that assumes that the future is i 
and thus knowable, parodies the modern quest to find predictable = g 
In this quest, Sosostris fails. She cannot see far enough into the aue ' 
protect the horoscope she brings to “Mrs. Equitone,” nor can she vea c 
the meaning of all of her cards. She can “not find” the Hanged Mana ' 
she advises her client to “Fear death by water,” even though the we a 
is plagued by drought, and the speaker of the poem’s climactic fifths i 
waits for rain. Sosostris’s advice is not necessarily bad; Phere si 
Phoenician does experience a possibly unhappy “death by wate” R à 
IV. That, however, is precisely the point. Sosostris is wrong not In a b 


n 
licated, ambivalem! T 


her client to fear water, but in masking the comp. es I 
vice undersco! a 


water plays in the waste land. What her comic ad 
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ibility of formulating a coherent plan of action predicated on an or- 
im oss} 
mal world. 


r than focusing on the larger questions Sosostris’s horoscope 
Bee ver this note, like the note on Tiresias, deflects our attention 
as a that an ordered reading of the cards is, indeed, possible. 
a HA ae i uneducated by the notes might ask whether formulating 
any “horoscope” is feasible in an uncertain world, the reader whe follows 
the notes is instructed to overcame the comic disorder of Sosostris’s predic- 
tions in order to find the “real order they conceal. The note to the Tarot 
card implies that telling the future is possible, and advises us that Sosostris’s 
horoscope accurately foreshadows the order of the poem, if only we know 
how to read it. We are told to look for the one-eyed merchant, the 
Phoenician Sailor and “Death by Water” later in the poem, where they ap- 
pear, respectively, in part III as “Mr. Eugenides,” and in part IV as “Phlebas 
the Phoenician” whose “Death by Water” is recounted. Despite Sosostris’s 
own inability to find him, “The Hanged Man’ is associated with the “Hanged 
God of Frazer,” and thus with both the risen Christ the disciples see on their 
way to Emmaus (in part V) and with the grail quest (via the spiritual death 
of the King and his land’s rebirth anticipated in that myth). The effect of 
the note is to demonstrate a method of reading that distinguishes between 
significant and insignificant references on the assumption that the seem- 
ingly heterogeneous images of the poem are unified by a few important 
themes.® This “elucidative method,” as Eliot calls it in his headnote, orders 
the poem. 

Not only does this method Suggest a means of unifying the poem, it 
does so by using a language peculiar to early twentieth-century professional 
teeny criticism. As I stated above, I do not mean that notes are or have 
fence distinctly academic form. Rather, the Tarot note in particular, and 
menia Waste Land in general, encode a conflict then raging in 
sionism was sane. giticism between philology and impressionism. Impres- 
tively, ana 3 a on Pater s claim that art can only be experienced subjec- 
culture’, soit ee s belief in literature as the prime conveyor of a 
Personal ree ual values. In practice, impressionistic critics would offer their 
as members ae to works of art, believing that their refined sensibilities 
t € Work sco i y rnoldian remnant would reveal the spiritual truths of 
Sonalizeq and n $ ue As literary studies became increasingly profes- 
ally supplanted ocalized mM universities, however, impressionism was gradu- 
based j in S | by philology and its related forms of scholarship.” Originally 

Suistics, Philology was developed in German universities as a 
using literary texts to study the history of language. Gradu- 


Sed in 
ate cmethog 
y, howe any 
ver literary scholars, following the French critic Hippolyte Taine, 
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became more interested in the historical background of the text thas 
the language in which the text was written. American philology eae in | 
combined German philological methods with Taine’s historical inte | 
develop a scientific study of literary sources. St to 
Eliot’s note on the Tarot deck is premised on the reader’s ability to r 
oncile the author’s personal impressions with the more “objective” cae 
style he uses, to reconcile, that is, the impressionistic and philological fie 
ods. Like many of the scholarly academic notes with which we are stil] fami: 
iar today, the Tarot note instructs the reader to examine other sources 
namely, Frazer’s The Golden Bough and the New Testament—in order to com. 
prehend the full meaning of individual Tarot cards. At the same time, how 
ever, Eliot admits that he «iş not familiar with the exact constitution of the 
Tarot pack,” that he has “departed from the pack to suit [his] own conve. 
nience,” and that some of his referential associations are made “arbitranly’ 
such as his claim that “The Man with Three Staves” is the “Fisher King’ 
Two very different constructions of textual understanding are at play here, 
one based on the philologist’s scientific use of annotation and citation to 
record evidence for textual arguments, the other based on the 
impressionist’s intuition of the author’s motives and desires to enhance the 
reader’s pleasure in reading. Neither method, on its own, is apparently suf 
ficient to “elucidate” the poem. 
In fact, as represented in the notes, both p 
tic inquiry can come to seem rather comical. E 
lished in book form, many commentators have 1 
a distinctly parodic quality.” In 1923, for example, 
nists at Cambridge, the Renaissance scholar F. L. Luc 
in his review of the poem as being “as muddled as the 


hilological and impressionis 
ver since the poem was pub 
noticed that the notes hai 
one of Eliot’s antag? 
as, attacked the noté 
yare incomplete": 

ng two lines di, 


g to those wht 
e who “0 


What is the use of explaining ‘laquearia’ by quotit 
Latin containing the word, which will convey nothin 
do not know that language, and nothing new to those i: 
What is the use of giving a quotation from Ovid which begins ee 
middle of a sentence, without reference? And when ong Fai 4 
bails another on London Bridge as having been with ee 
Mylae,’ how is the non-classical reader to guess that this 1$ ie the 
of a Punic sea-fight in which a Phoenician sailor, presuma } 


speaker, had taken part? (117) , 
. ose beg" 


Lucas quite rightly perceives that many of the notes (especially is ical 
ning “Cf.” [compare with] or “V” [see]) have the form of philo oe pe 
tions, but then do not deliver the appropriate scholarly n day, {i 


ences that would be obvious to most educated readers of Elio 
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‘ed lines from Marvell, are noted, while quite obscure references 
the pues and Kipling, among others, are omitted.'! References to a 
to Joye®s Rees work are noted in one place, yet not in another; for ex- 

Pee es to Shakespeare’s Tempest are noted for lines 192 and 257, 
ample, 7 r lines 48 and 125. Sources for passages in foreign or classical 
ie ae oe given in those languages, which is hardly helpful for the per 
ge not have enough learning to recognize the passage in the 
YE j. Obscure references to classical or historical situations are not 
a ect will take pains to describe the origins of a common ballad 
We es of singing bird he has in mind. Finally, Eliot at times seems to 
mislead the reader deliberately, as in line 360, where he sends the reader 
off to investigate a “delusion” by one member of an Antarctic expedition 
“that there was one more member than could actually be counted,” rather than 
noting the more relevant New Testament passages describing the journey 
to Emmaus. In short, these notes certainly do not fulfill the philological 
imperative of giving readers “all the references for my quotations.” 

At the same time, the notes hardly satisfy the expectations for impres- 
sionism that they also raise. A paradigmatic example of an impressionistic 
note comes at line 68, where the speaker, instead of citing the apocryphal 
ale in which Christ’s crucifixion is said to have occurred on “the final stroke 
ofnine,” informs us that this sound was “a phenomenon which I have often 
noticed.” Other references to the speaker’s experience rather than to a tex- 
tual source occur in the notes to lines 199, 210, 221, 264, and 360 (the her- 
mitthrush note arguably includes aspects of both philological and impres- 
stonistic discourse). In each of these cases, any source the author might 
A is given not as a reference but as an impression of his experience, 

san indication of its aesthetic value. The problem with these notes, 
Bn o parodic quality, is that they ultimately refuse to give 
k Coleridge's pu! or. The impressionistic critic longs o bogan 
the Patan eer of taking opium before writing Kubla Khan”—yet 

Gi ages gee phic nature ai teres notes is itself too fragmente 
Gine a clingy; while Eliot’s biographers have found a rich 
the notes to a e drafts to The Waste Land, they have, for the most part, 

a ane Poem alone. j l ; S 
have ee ure of either the Philological or the impressionistic nores 
lios growin Aaa surte with their theoretical objectives reflects 
his Contem L mle for either method, a distaste he shared with many of 
‘sm Urs i pS tes. © His most direct criticism of philology and impression- 
tiong an important but unanthologized review essay titled “Reflec- 
Poetry,” which he wrote for The Egoist in 1917. In 


iven au 


vein 


entemporary 
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| 
the second’ part of that essay, he complains that an otherwise well-writ | 
study of the Scottish writer John Davidson suffers from the author’s ae 
ity to find an alternative to the two dominant modes of contemporary ee 
ary criticism: “Im avoiding the sort of thesis subject which demands ees | 
detective manipulation of small facts,” Eliot writes, “[the author] i | 
Fineman tends to the only alternative in University criticism—aerial weet | 
alization” (“Reflections I” 133). Eliot here is not arguing that critics sa ! 
never be concerned with facts, or that critics should never generalize | 
Rather, what concerns Eliot is that philologists are only concerned ih | 
“thought,” and impressionists are only concerned with “feeling.” In short | 
Eliot felt that most of the contemporary criticism he was reading reflected 
precisely the disassociated sensibility that he already had observed in con- 
temporary poetry. 
Indeed, an argument could be made that Eliot’s goal throughout his 
career as an essayist was to correct the disassociated sensibility he contin. 
ued to see in literary criticism. In the Clark Lectures of 1926, for example, | 
Eliot explains that the Cambridge don and the “artisan critic” (i.e., men of | 
letters like Eliot himself) are really not as different as they might appear | 


“The speculative critic,” he writes, 


llectualizes our enjoyment, heightens, not destroys, 
nd irreflective apprehension; estab- 
emand for the highest form of att, 
tic, whose aim is pro 


refines and inte 
the keeness of our immediate a 
lishes standards which create a d 
and so affects production. And the artisan cri 

duction and novelty, production of the best possible, and novelty be 
cause we can only capture the enduring by perpetual movement 
and adaptation, must also adopt disinterestedness in the pursuit of 
such kind of truth as exists in his material. (45) 

ate and increase feeling; the 
disinterested thought of the 


if great work an 
nese 


The don starts from thought, but must anticip 
artisan starts from feeling, but must adopt the 
scholar. In each case, thought and feeling must be unified 
great criticism are to be produced. As late as 1956, Eliot was reiterating t 


same concerns, in perhaps his clearest formulation: 


| 


PENET oaa . standing 
If in literary criticism, we place all the emphasis upon understandits| 


we are in danger of slipping from understanding to mere nt 
tion. We are in danger of pursuing criticism as if it were @ RE 
which it never can be. If, on the other hand, we over-emphas i 
joyment, we will tend to fall into the subjective and impress menl 
and our enjoyment will profit us no more than mere amusé | 
and pastime. (“Frontiers” 117) 

| 

| 


age, 
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leg jective enjoyment of literature, but must somehow reassociate 
tic, SU d feeling to form a unified critical sensibility. 


aie Eliot suggests in these essays that criticism is better equipped than 
a critic, We are the modern sensibility. For Eliot, poetry can only be 
eon it transcends individual emotion and expresses “the mind ofa 
ae people,” the common tradition that unifies the great works of the 
en the culture of the present. In an age of disassociated sensibility, 
however, that common tradition is precisely what is lost, as society fragments 
into particulars, rather than joining into wholes. It is in such an age, Eliot 
writes in The Use of Poetry and the Use of Criticism, when criticism is most 
needed: “The important moment for the development of criticism seems 
tobe the time when poetry ceases to be the expression of the mind of a 
whole people” (12). In effect, criticism must supplement poetry by recon- 
sructing the unified sensibility the poet both needs and lacks. In the mind 
of ‘The Perfect Critic,” Eliot writes in 1920, critical perceptions will “form 
themselves as a structure; and criticism is the statement in language of this 
stucture; it is a development of sensibility” (58). Here, it is criticism, rather 
than poetry itself, which leads to the development of sensibility. That 
thought is echoed in the quote from the Clark lectures above. Significantly, 
it is the speculative critic who makes great art possible; it is he who “estab- 
lhes standards which create a demand for the highest form of art, and so 
affects production.” The artisan is able to produce “the best possible” only 
once the speculative critic has done this cultural work. 
es pn the crisis of modernity, Eliot in the early 20s looked to criti- 
ae In ‘te sat to poetry, to reunite the disassociated sensibility of his 
oftheir tee t, the function of the notes to The Waste Land and the source 
clearer, The e effectiveness for professional literary critics become much 
demity a ee and is a poem that demonstrates that the poetry of ane 
Ne notes on A be the expression of the mind of a whole people. 
Positional ae the same disarray in the critical field by parodyinguthie 
SUggest that thes 336 of philology and impressionism. Yet, e mees ako 
Poem, Eliot insi © critical methods can be joined. To fully | elucidate” his 
p Nological ang the reader of the notes must be receptive to both the 
both to Poa the impressionistic annotations he offers; we must be able 
nota w ve that a line alludes to Sappho and that the allusion “may 
ctas Sappho’s lines,” since the poet “had in mind” a slightly 


ere aS exa 
see note to line 221). The notes hold out the possibility 
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that if critics would only become better readers, learning how to fing fe 
mal unity in the poem’s apparent chaos, the poem’s wishful ending teh 
in fact be realized as the fragments coalesce into a “peace which N l sho 
| 
| 


Ang 


Dy coul 
understanding. oth 


ot only appeal to the language of professional litera 


The notes thus n iy fl 
criticism but also represent the discourse of professional literary criticism i 
as the best and perhaps the only solution to the crisis of modernity. What of 
the notes do not do, however, is describe exactly how professional literary a 

o 


critics might achieve a unity of thought and feeling, philology and impres. | potes 
sionism. Instead, the implication of the notes is that professional literary espi 
critics will be able to realize this unified sensibility through the proper exer. | unig 
cise of their expertise. It is by suggesting this faith in professional literary | critic 
critical expertise that the notes reassert the possibility of an ordered world | confi 
in a poem that everywhere denies that order. sil 

The note to line 309 provides a good example of the way in which the | both 
notes call on the expert reader to establish an order lacking in the poem. | wards 
This note refers to the end of section II, where the song of the three | repla 
Thames daughters dissolves into fragments from Augustine’s Confessionsand | demi 
Buddha’s Fire Sermon. It reads, “From St. Augustine’s Confessions again. The | enou 
collocation of these two representatives of eastern and western asceticism, | intere 
em, is no accident.” As with the | enqui 
(Fro 
the ni 
feelin 
El 
edged 
sional 
disord 


as the culmination of this part of the po 
headnote on Jessie Weston, this note encourages us to believe that the poem 
has a definite order: Not only are the references to Augustine and Buddha 
“no accident,” but also the note suggests they are “the culmination” ofa 
greater plan. Yet we are not told what the plan is, or how the metonymic 


“collocation” of east and west may be understood symbolically as a mela 
line 309 offers's 


phor for “this part of the poem.” Instead, what the note to 
ate a common 


a new kind of faith, a faith in the reader’s ability to recre 
tradition out of his or her expert knowledge of the past. 


ois) 


EZ in his career, Eliot had believed the roles of poet and critic to be® 


closely related that he insisted, in essays like “Professionalism, Or. i 
ted as sum 


by-prodi | 
duced} | "e, p 


that the poet was a professional literary critic, and should be trea 
By 1956 however, Eliot was arguing that his criticism was only “a 


of my private poetry workshop,” and not at all the same as that pro his cri | Hen 
the professional critic. Eliot could disassociate his poetic work from ^I 0) tra i 
d or wante Ye 


cal work in these later essays because he no longer neede ality?! Profes 
invest criticism with the charge of reunifying the disassociat self ® tin 
his age. Eliot had begun to resolve the crisis of moder der in the ary 
early as 1926, when he gradually began to place his hope for O! s 
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13 Once converted, Eliot continued to believe that critics 


dican to overcome an increasingly disassociated sensibility by en- 
attem 


bane T: » ee 
“ynderstanding” and “enjoyment.” However, he had come 


jould : : : 
n that only religious faith—in particular, his brand of Chris- 


ce 


iO a 
ot conclusi - a common culture and an ordered tradition. 
; rip could CESO 
ual 


‘onal literary critics in the 50s, however, still based their claim to 
na 3 É o 
n A tatus on their ability to provide a systematic method for order- 
ssional S 


rofessio. rary text, and thus still had a stake in the faith in criticism the 
ing eee indeed, the New Criticism, for which Eliot held himself partly 
notes OMETES- 


emphasized the critic’s role in ferreting out the underlying 


responsible, literary work. In 1956, Eliot saw the result of having led such 
3 unity pe irion, and was not pleased with what he saw. In the 20s, he 
! PR he had been more worried about the impressionists than the 

philologists (“Frontiers” 117). My guess is that the notes, while introducing 
e | both impressionism and philology, were meant to tip the balance a bit to- 
ee | replaced the traditional men of letters, and Eliot thought these new aca- 
nd | demics read the notes with altogether too much understanding and not 


enough enjoyment. “My notes,” he writes, “stimulated the wrong kind of 
interest among the seekers of sources. . . . I regret having sent so many 
enquirers off on a wild goose chase after Tarot cards and the Holy Grail” 
(Frontiers” 110). In “The Frontiers of Criticism,” Eliot hoped to unstick 
he notes from the poem in order to once again balance out thought and 
feeling, understanding and enjoyment. 

Eliot could not get rid of the notes, however, as he himself acknowl- 
a only been with the rise of poststructuralist theory that profes- 
ae Ta have been able to describe once again the sense of 

i ringer a : and evoked for many of the earliest readers of the poem. 
the basis ce ee to ols to the notes to order the poem for us, because 
chang, U a M professionalism itself has undergone a significant 
sonalism ” ing what Sam Weber has called “the limits of profes- 


» We > aso a è : 
tany lite no longer feel compelled to “discover” the underlying unity 


| 

| 

| 

| 

n. yards the philologists. By the 50s, however, academic scholars had largely 
rary work. Th 


sen, Precisely b € notes to The Waste Land remain important, how- 
: e : : or 
u| din eons. ause they reveal the stake professional literary critics have 
ie ttuing the 


Project of modernity. Seeking to validate their exper 
S, that th ary Critics responded to the suggestion, expressed in 
d 0} Mary Criticism € project of modernity and the project of professional lit- 
yo r fession an a One and the same. Providing a sense of order for the 
n p d the or the poem became synonymous goals. Ironically, however, 
It *Poem t ey e a necessary supplement, underscoring the lack of order 

re designed to correct, the conflicted nature of a literary 


€, Profess; 
€ssional J; 
itt | the note al liter: 


O 
or 
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e designed to support. The notes, now, can 
? Never 


be unstuck. Rather, they should be read as a reiteration of the very crisi 
rei i : : i 

modernity that the poem represents, a reiteration that illuminates how So 

bedded professional literary discourse has been in the cultural situa ine 

Sit 


has sought to transcend. 


professionalism they wer 


NOTES 


1 Stanley Sultan has put together a convincing chronology of the notes} 
his Eliot, Joyce and Company (see particularly the chapter “Ulysses and The Was, 
Land’). Sultan concludes that the notes were complete before any publication. 
but “were withheld from a prior periodical publication to protect the value of 


the book” (143). 


2 Since Middleton published his essay in 1986, Eliot’s poem increasingly ha 


been read as a postmodern work expressing a negative hermeneutics. The firs 
critical reading of The Waste Land as a postmodern text was Ruth Nevo’s in 1985 
although Gregory Jay and Andrew Ross had already signaled that direction, ant 
Harriet Davidson developed it more fully in her T. S. Eliot and Hermeneutics of 
the same year. Such poststructuralist readings have become mainstream: Among 
the best is Michael North’s, who reads the poem as reflecting, rather than re- 
solving, the fragmentation it records. 
3 Ronald Bush gives a complete account of Wilson’s engagement with Eliots 
text in “T. S. Eliot and Modernism at the Present Time: A Provocation.” I am 
indebted to his suggestion there that the history of Wilson’s reading of the poem 
and its notes provide a clue to our own reception of the poem. 
1 See Bauman’s Postmodern Ethics, especially p. 8. For an excellent overvier 
of the ever-shifting definitions of the concept of modernism, see Astradut 
Eysteinsson’s book by that title. i 
5 For example, Wilson’s list of the “voices of all the thirsty men of the past 
is based on references made in the notes to passages from Ecclesiastes, the jour 
ney to Emmaus, the Buddha’s Fire Sermon, Dante’s Inferno, Webster’s ditgé 
and so forth. Wilson’s view that Tiresias is “in the centre of the poem” undowdt 
edly owes a debt to Eliot’s note fingering Tiresias as “the most important per 
sonage in the poem,” while his claim that the nightingale in the mantel’s pain’ 
panel belongs in Milton’s paradise is so far-fetched that he can onl 
ten it from Eliot’s cryptic note to Milton’s “sylvan scene.” d 
® A large literature has been written in the last decade on the rol j 
professionalization in shaping literary studies, starting with Graff's professing 
Ae ai ayn s CEDR : th Miche 
erature: An Institutional History. The collection of essays Graff edited with x A 
Warner, The Origins of Literary Studies in America, iS especially useful for aft 
ing the rhetoric of early disciplinary battles. For a more genera l 
development of the American university, see Veysey’s The Emergence ¢ 
can University. Similarly, for a general overview of the history of professi® ind 
in the United States, see Bledstein’s The Culture of Professionalism: tical ® 
Bourdieu, while focusing on the French academy, gives a good theor® 
count of academic professionalism in particular in Homo Academicus: 


y have g0 


| 


n 


a : : | 
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aff, chs- 8 and 9. Golding also makes this point in the context of 
1 gee Ca New Critical readings of The Waste Land. 
ion of Ì a reader who became engrossed in the method the Tarot 
ore’s “The Tarot Fortune in The Waste Land.” 
MLA in 1968 provides an excellent example of the 
o Wilson's impressionist/man of letters to philologists/academics. The date 
response las is a good reminder of just how long this particular conflict lasted. 
of his pamph E h ge who have noted the parodic quality of the notes, most, be- 

VA oi Matthiessen, have proceeded to demonstrate that what at first 
ginning with ae is actually relevant by pointing toward some important theme 
ee That js, just as some readers have argued that the poem’s frag- 

voices can be united ina thematic whole, these critics have argued that 
nea arodic voices ultimately point to precisely those unifying themes. 
p tic to deal with the notes in depth has been Stanley Sultan, who 
; with Matthiessen on several points. Yet even Sultan concludes that the 
TI material” that “certain notes contain” is “a playful device enabling 
ma slip in statements that do real work in his poem” (173). In arguing that 
the notes are “functional play,” Sultan assumes that the poem is unified and that 
the notes serve to illuminate its mythic themes. I am arguing that the poem is 
governed by a negative hermeneutic, and that the poem’s unity is not revealed 
by the notes but is constituted by the notes. 

1 Sultan has argued convincingly that in line 74, the “Dog” is based on 
Stephen's fox-dog in ch. 3 of Ulysses (138-39); Eliot gets his “jug jug jug” from 
Lyly's Euphues, as H.D. pointed out in her By Avon River. “O Tis the ravished 
nightingale / Jug jug jug terue she cryes. . . .” In a footnote to his essay on Kipling 
in On Poetry and Poets, Eliot himself gives evidence that in line 380 we can hear 
overtones of both Kipling’s In the Same Boat, “Suppose you were a violin string— 
vibrating—and someone put his finger on you,” and his The Finest Story in the 
volg where he describes a “banjo string drawn tight.” 
otha a Kio had learned from his mentor Irving Babbitt that the 
iot : E i d be based neither on our impressionistic likes and dis- 
ier principle of gane attempt to treat art as a natural object, but on our in- 
Ri ae oP aaa enables us to discern the authentic tradition 
atl, in Britain TA F T a mar have been produced (New Laokoon vii). Simi- 
aesthetic philosoph is pe like John Middleton Murry advocated a new, truly 
nation” in an en t aoua guide critics to refine their powers of discrimi- 
Eliot rejected ont to uncover the “organic” nature of art (Aspects 13). While 
ing Babbitt” wen eect s and Murry’s solutions (in “The Humanism of Irv- 
Inding an clone: Function of Criticism,” respectively), he was intent on 
ver 8004 soure to the two dominant modes of literary criticism, 
McDona} Siia € on Eliot’s relationship to professional literary criticism is 
wes The Waste ina Be Modern. Although I disagree with her view that Eliot 

R of Eliot's com ee education in relativism, I think she gives a good ac- 
Eliot's ao Bekroyel does af cn: ie ae ‘li i 

5 desire for order ee excellent job of detailing the connection between 

a üls conversion to Anglicanism. See pages 160-61. 


jon 
-< discuss of 
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Objects of Abjection: The Animation 
of Difference in Jean Genet’s Novels 


Oa ae 


JOHN PLOTZ 


THE QUICK AND THE DEAD 


Nothing is inherently animate or inanimate. Call objects animate when they 
presenta problem, when they make one notice, question, or challenge their 
nature; inanimate when they do not. Inanimate objects precisely play their 
parts in a predictable world. Receptive and supple to the touch, they assert 
a complete and discrete function that is also a sort of authority: Touch or 
move me as you wish, I am unchangeable in shape, meaning, aspect. In 
Rilke’s account these objects are “full”; in Genet’s they are “rendered use 


ful.” 


To this category belong the sweet, flat icons of advertising that Map 
Miller describes, whose self-satisfied place in a system predicated on the cash 
nexus depends only on our passive affirmation. One may draw exanp 
from Genet’s work: A judge’s gavel is “rendered useful” when it 1s Me 
to regulate a (“real”) trial, a general’s uniform when worn to war, 4 be 
miter when donned for a christening. Each may be important when in a 
but its importance is determined by its context and depends on a som 
shared determination of meaning.' 

Such objects remind us that the system of meaning—of | ae 
ordered “differences’—depends on the separation of signifiers a ft 
another (oat from goat, cat from hat, and so on) within a legible A adu’! 
prehensive overall system: These small necessary differences neve) a ths! 
sense of incommensurability. Such objects never generate a Sah | 
goes beyond the system’s ability to promise linguistic uniformity out oft 
difference is inevitable between objects, no one of these objects 5 sten 
loop. Nothing means something in itself? Completely flush to 
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GENET 


‘ects have what Genet calls “stiffness and poverty,” what Proust 
ch simple oa nis book-length study of Genet, Derrida calls such objects 
“als fab Genet learns little from such objects, and they matter little to 
seal ). 
sis writing: her side of human experience lie animate objects. Sometimes 
ones xamining something more closely than had ever seemed 
ye find one age has managed to catch our attention somehow. While 
necessary Pree ae has this quality inherently or constantly (Lacan’s claim 
ae fe as the object extraordinaire of lack and excess notwithstand- 
ps ee objects constantly surface in everyday life. A car can be just 
Bee aur way of getting around one day, but the next (when you’ve heard 
ofafriend’s crash) a site ofanxiety. : j 
Literary and philosophical texts choose to cite as their exempla of this 
srtofanimation a remarkable range of material objects (Fisher). To Rilke, 
itis the incompleteness of dolls that draws forth a visceral response from 
humans; Other toys are satisfied with being only mechanical, but dolls evi- 
dence a lack.* To Proust, the madeleine pierces the veil that keeps Marcel 
pleasantly stupefied in the present: It threatens to bring back a past inacces- 
sible in the world of ordinary material objects, inaccessible to those who 
reminisce without a material prop. To Andre Bazin, the almost-disastrous 
gestures of Charlie Chaplin remystify the world: In Chaplin’s films, objects 
have a life of their own, an intention and mobility that saps or shapes hu- 
man actions.” And to Karel Capek (in an account that resonates with my 
own experiences as a klutz) it is the genuine oaf (Chaplin only plays one) 
who reveals the secret ambitions of the material world: Shoelaces really want 
me P each other, the purpose of corners is to crack skulls, and door- 
o make us stoop unnaturally. 
rena A great number of ways in which life can accrue around ob- 
World can be oo ene For example, at certain times everything in the 
sance, projects a ae agency. Virginia \ioollt s Mrs. Dalloway, for in- 
around her ie ee ing out from Dalloway’s mind onto all the objects 
> of glowing emotional supercharge: 
Somehow in the 
geen she s 
, She was 


su 


streets of London, on the ebb and flow of things, 
urvived, Peter survived, lived in each other, she be- 
ugly, ramblin Tees: of the trees at home; of the house there, 
never met: pS all to bits and pieces it was; part of people she had 
best, ags E laid out like a mist between the people she knew 
Proust too, ex 


“Xtessiye f plores what h 


life an appens when objects flicker between possessing 


eing simply (boringly) unproblematic. When Marcel has 
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| 

| 
to change his living situation, for example, everything comes painfully ali | 
As Samuel Beckett describes Proust’s work: “The fundamental duty of nate i 
_.. consists in a perpetual adjustment of our organic sensibility to the abit / 
ditions of its worlds. Suffering represents the omission of that duty , Con. | 
boredom its adequate performance” (16). When Habit lapses, objects a 
acting up. A temporary but all-embracing life pops up to endow all hiss 


that impinge on consciousness in this liminal zone with attention-demanq 


ing pain. Voices, chairs, and beds all threaten Marcel—all stay etched in his 7 
memory. i 
But whether they spring to life playfully or with an anxious step into 

the abyss (e.g., ordinary objects made into torture instruments—hands kept 
outside the blanket, or the door opened and closed repeatedly by a mali- 
cious jailer [Scarry 40—41]), such objects make a claim against the smooth 
functioning of the system. I’m not just part of the furniture, says the rock. 
ing chair that slips away when the schlemiel tries to sit in it; ’madeathtrap, | y 
says Stephen King’s animated car, “Christine.” A phone is generally onlya 


( 


tool (a sign in the language system) that assists in mediating long-distance J 
conversation. If you are expecting a call, however, or if a sleeping parent 
means it cannot be allowed to ring twice, it gets endowed with mystical quali- 
ties that seem to inhere solely in the object itself, to lift it out of the “ordi- 
nary” realm. This is how objects “question” us, or call us out: how they sud- 
denly seem able either to drain life from us, or to fill in our voids. There is 
more “difference” at work here than between one object and the next in th 
the system. At times, certain things claim a larger sort of distinction—a dis | " 
tinction a great many thinkers acknowledge, but which few seem able to vl 
confront in all its radical alterity. I 
pr 
enet is not alone in exploring the nature of animated objects, but he i 
has managed to go where others haven’t. Although there are man A 
productive ways of talking about this overloading of the system of meaning 7 
by the sudden valorization of a few sites, almost all twentieth-century 3% fe 
counts seem to fall prey either to a rather brutal sociological reductions” ai 
or to an existentialist idealism. That is, most accounts of animated objet or 
prior to Genet either rush to proclaim the forceful reintegration of the A 
ject to the system it had claimed to escape, or they rush to proclaim per! Mo 
successful disappearance of that object into a “higher” sort of reality: E tur 
nothing can climb free or that which climbs free leaves the world beh fto 


entirely. Some thinkers even seem to fall prey to both fallacies. ‘nga int 
In his Theory of the Novel, for instance, Lukács provides a convincing ù 
y h é ne Well 
count of the reduction of objects, and ultimately people as “ 


ç 
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, representations of their exchange value. Late capitalism has 
anpronlenan® os of the “glory” that used to glow in the stars as it did in hu- 
rived ae: “reified” object, like the reified subject, has lost the ability 
man hearts: Oe sort of fierce imdividuating fire. Lukács supposes that 
the cash nexus has chained us all to a system where only one form 
adays 1 wee yalue) determines meaning. 
py contrast, Adorno’s Minima Moralia ascribes a splendid life to 
srildren’s toys only insofar as they step out of the system of exchange-val- 


ad return to a purely purposeless use-value. 
ues at 


The little trucks travel nowhere and the tiny barrels on them are 
empty; yet they remain true to their destiny by not performing, not 
articipating in the process of abstraction that levels down that des- 
tiny, but instead abide as allegories of what they are specifically for. 
(228) 


talo presents the most sophisticated Marxist case for considering an ob- 
ject free of its systematic attachments: 


now: 
ofvalue (exc 


It is only infatuation (with the object contemplated), the unjust dis- 
regard for the claims of every existing thing, that does justice to 
what exists... . The existent’s one-sidedness is comprehended as its 
being, and reconciled. (76) 


Adorno’s praise for the “sabbath eyes . . . that save in their object some- 
thing of the calm of the day of its creation”(76) is beautiful. But it is also 
influenced, indeed fatally compromised, by the existentialism that he else- 
Hane denounces. To speak of toy trains climbing free of the exchange-value 
See co Pikions S posit that the linguistic system, and the 
ricco Bes 1 E ld, are cognate itn a system of political op- 
ca arii o which escape is possible. Similarly, in most mod- 
Gen Sees a ae an assumption that objects are able somehow 
uman in eie ee systematic classification, just as the autonomous 
Ogain a life in a pee nts is said to rise clear of an obligatory world 
Tom Which the mom S of choice. In such accounts, the negative space 
Which a three-dim alor decision emerges—the systematic flatness from 
or Jstematically) iai. animate object springs erect—is either ignored 
ae Net is no Santee = the point of nonexistence. rk l 
aa aent toward freedor e has no desire to reduce the object s seeming 
fo z all €Viations into ee ee another gesture within a system that 
iN Creation o une eS and conditional freedom . . . remote 
wn puie Worship of th i e novelty (95). But neither does Genet lapse 

version a eo ject s freedom. Rather, his work achieves the 
aĦows objects to emerge into a more-than-systematic 
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life even as they reenter systematic flatness. His novels enact what could n 
be directly addressed in strictly philosophical writing: both the desire cs 
object to climb free of its system and, simultaneously, the striking Mite. 
tion of the language-system’'s guiding principle of “difference” at = 
such “climbing-clear’—in the moment of turning from the system, the stron y 
possible affirmation of the system. j gest 
Genet deconstructs the false opposition between the system’s flatnes 
and the “erection” of objects striving to break free. He both allows that z 
cape and analyses the conditions of the object’s return. In his four closely 
related novels (or novel/memoirs), The Thief’s Journal (TJ), Our Lady fi 
Flowers (OLF), Miracle of the Roses (MR), and Funeral Rites (FR), we can un 
cover a tangled, repetitive but highly revealing coming-to-grips with the pe 
culiarities of the inanimate made live. Three objects surface time and again 
in his works: Penises, roses, and tubes of Vaseline help him to complete a 
brilliant anatomy of the disruptions that occur as objects attempt to claima 
transcendent free-standing life for themselves.* 


AGGLUTINATED BY “DIFFERANCE” 


Bliss and terror are twinned aspects of an object’s departure from its ord: 
nary place. The estranged pleasure an audience gets from watching Chaplin 
dodge animate rifles, or Buster Keaton run downhill pursued by boulders, 
counterbalances the horror that Capek’s schlemiel feels opening a drawer 
of bloodthirsty kitchen knives. The pleasure a doll calls out in Rilke, ora 
toy train in Adorno, counterbalances the horror that shifting walls deal out 
when Marcel wakes disoriented in the middle of the night. And the horror 
that domestic objects (doors, hands, telephones) call forth in Scarry’s a 
count of torture is counterbalanced by the pleasure inherent in the sudden 
bursts of animation of the penis, rose, or tube of Vaseline in Genet’s novel. 
Genet’s critics have documented well the sexual dimension of these appt 
ing objects (Bersani, White). But little has been said of the similarity be 
tween the pleasure that these excessively active items produce (the “quer 
ing” and “oscillation” that the sexual mode induces in Genet’s narrato" 
and the sort of horror that occurs when an object is invested with a powe! 
that one’s own power as meaning-maker can no longer counter. When E 
jects get the upper hand, that is, either bliss or abjection (or both) will : 
place the ordinary range of emotions that Genet associates with banal i 
mality. To say this thrill is only sexual is to neglect the dread inherent” 
frisson. ae 
The pleasure that Genet gets from these objects is at every level ie 
to begin with, what is at once the simplest and the most highly cig 
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n 
along W! i ovidesis ihatid eee 
-e the tube of Vaseline provides is that its durability resists the gaze of 


hardened policeman: Its autonomy, despite its fragility (be- 
is irreproachable. To that extent, the tube’s fetishistic 

till functions like Proust’s madeleine, or like Adorno’s trains. It is 
a pee alterity to the homogeneous system from which it escapes. But 
a ngs out the Vaseline’s liquidity, its ductility, its propensity to 
he world it stubbornly resists. 


seti ; 
Genet also bri 


side back into t 
Į knew that all night long my tube of vaseline would be exposed to 
the scorn—the contrary of a Perpetual Adoration—of a group of 
strong, handsome, husky policemen. So strong that if the weakest 
of them barely squeezed his fingers together, there would shoot 
forth, first with a slight fart, brief and dirty, a ribbon of gum which 
would continue to emerge in a ridiculous silence. Nevertheless, I 
was sure that this puny and most humble object would hold its own 
against them; by its mere presence it would be able to exasperate all 
the police in the world; it would draw down upon itself contempt, 
hatred, white and dumb rages. (TJ20) 


Here are Genet’s central themes in a nutshell: the putatively strong police- 
men against an apparently debased object; the (homo)sexual moment in 
the form of an invasive proclamation of strength by a straight, handsome 
a rE discharge at the moment of humiliation. Most striking 
aa £ w of Vaseline s duality: hard and resistant to the gaze, yet 
A eae feo eee aids isa solid erection until used,'° 
aroma) and thick white itor (ite 6 aa "re oe ne of L P 
plary “ineffable” haze that spri into Bene fi a oan 
themost debased ov a HORSE) being around the most animate and 
jects in Genet’s universe. 


he Vaseli 
elir is gr ' | | 
aa a ne tube 1s granted a life so solid that it defies all the ordered 
a univers 
Or i ; 
€ der, Like the roses pl 
Poverty and dryn 
Nescent, its n 
Cadet” 


ected at 
dent; 


Objects, !! 


the Sit 
eS w r 6 z 
« here the dry hardness of the universe seems most evi- 


stal appears in the configuration of three 
rderer (FR 142), the “metallic and pincering 
crat inspires Genet to erect his “gaseous text.” 
r the hollowness ofa religious statue is charged 


its dj a ae a 
fference from the stable solidity of Catholicism; a 
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soldier’s buttocks glow softly “as rich as misty fog whose matter had the 
ter of pearl” only when he suddenly slides off the stiff pants of his Nazi at 
form (FR71). ` 

But this tube of Vaseline, resisting the hardened gaze of the police b 
comes animated by more than its straightforward identity as a site of epee 
tion. It produces both a gassy fart and a viscous smear that endows it wa 
the curious power all Genet’s most beloved objects have: It pulls away from 

and reenters the system simultaneously. 

Now as I write, I muse on my lovers. I would like them to be 
smeared with vaseline, with that soft slightly mentholated sub- 
stance; I would like their muscles to bathe in that delicate transpar: 


ence without which their dearest attributes are less lovely. (7/18) 


This Vaseline is sunken into itself as far as an object can be—drawn into the 
system as a site of negation that all morality must abhor. Yet it is expansive, 
ready to smear all around it the haze that confuses, blurs, effluviates, and so 
reincorporates the object into a system dependent on just such departures, 
This is the crux of Genet’s idea: Haze couples (copulates) with the tube's 
reduced solidity to produce a glowing object redolent of beauty, of sex, of 
saintly grandeur. The tube of Vaseline is emblematic of the elegance and 
excess that cohere around the sites that are both most abased and most 
blessed. 


Jacques Derrida describe 
and attachment with illuminating (if not quite lucid) expansiveness: 


_. That the sign is detached signifies of 
f emission or its natural 


s this moment of simultaneous detachment 


Detachments of the sign. . 
course that it is cut away from its place 0 
belonging; but the separation is never perfect, the difference never 
consummated. The bleeding detachment is also—repetition—te!: 
egation, mandate, delay, relay. Adherence. The detached remain(s) 
collared thereby (par la) by the (par la) glue of differance, by thea 
(par l'a). The a of gl agglutinates the attached differentiae. The 


scaffold of the Ais gluing. (167) 


Derrida perfectly evokes the sense of rubbery a A 
seem poised to escape their mortal systems: Whatever is leaving the Sia 
is also always returning to that system. Indeed, the act of leaving itself E 
reinforce the stability of the system. The gases and heavy white e, 
that surround Genet’s key objects (Derrida enumerates elsewhere: si 
saliva, glair, curdled drool, tears of milk, gel of yomit—all these hean Ps 
white substances are going to glide into one another, be ageuanas a 
glomerated, stretched out [on]to the edge of all the figures ane 


a: Sa 
dherence in objects th 
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: mek [139]) perform the role of gluing as well as blurring 
the ¢ 


oof newly freed objects. y e 
edges 0 neous obscurity and “agglutination” that these hazes bring 
a 


: | but essential to all three of Genet’s chosen objects. The rose 
notincidenta -oma: When passing action leaves a (metaphorical) glow- 
use becomes a in midair Genet calls that a rose’s “flowering” as well. 

race E niie (to life as an object) produces an obscuring glaze 
Ie oe ae ded site of its escape from the earthly economy. A tube 
a 


hat m line disappears in a cloud of its own lubrication, and a fart is all e£ 
selit 
0 Vase. 


ats points out that in Genet, the rose, more than any other object 


except a fart), comes into full being by volatilizing and consuming itself: 


oh all 


erg 
The sim ult 


The essence of the rose is its nonessence; its odor insofar as it 
evaporates. . . . The remain (s) remain(s) not. Whence its interest, 
its lack of interest. How could ontology lay hold of a fart? It can al- 
ways put its hand on whatever remains in the john but never on the 
whiffs let out by roses. (58) 


= 


he rose both claims this ineffability and withdraws that claim at the mo- 
ment of decision. Even when roses stand for seeming historical markers— 
the stain of Joan of Arc’s period on the white shift she is burned in: “a 
msty rose pinned at cunt level”) or sexual genealogies (“a Spanish whore 
who wore a rose at cunt level, to replace the one she’d lost”), or for “the 
fl owerings of Hitler’s nightmares”—they leave a solid trace (very like what 
Derida calls the “gassy text” of Genet’s own writing): a corpse, a sexual 
eee oucenation camp But alongside that solid trace, there is 
cee i an as well, one that works either by asserting its 
A 3A eee ponora historical association, or by standing in stark 
i Y, worldly, useful remains that surround it. This sense of 
; ets remarkable sense of certain objects’ pecu- 
faggots piled around Joan’s feet make the last leg- 
—Poised for an impossible sexuality—a haunt of the 


Nerary T em ero E 

ose, a i ir r i i i 

ney and a mabe n inder of in ffable fecundity found nly ın 
and disappearance. 


flowering? What do these objects stand for in 
he rose, the fart, and the Vaseline as well, but the pe- 
cee meet in use: Emission immediately produces col- 

Pent, the rose or penis has done its job, and returned 
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ntity. It does so by becoming, as Derrida : 
“remain(s).” The corpse, the shit, the drooping body of a rose, the ee it, 
ing wand of a former thyrsus, the empty tube of Vaseline are all mare 
a lost life. The “essence” of action (shitting, blooming, coming, greasi oi 
has distinctly, but only just, departed. So the glory attached to all Dei 
jects is that of abjection—they are spurned, they are debased little relics of 
greatness. But because they are both associated with that greatness, and an 
its opposite (the remains, the leftovers), they have a special sort of abject 

grandeur. 

They return immediately to flatness, but not without a fuss. The reinte- 
gration is complete, but it leaves at the place it occurs a palpable trace of 
bygone animation. To understand that process of marking, which makes 
the Genetian object a remarkable literary innovation, we need to follow the 
act of detachment-reintegration with scrupulous attention. The ejaculation, 
or the fart, or the rose, or the glowing Vaseline, calls down attention to 
itself not merely by proclaiming but by enacting its distinction from its sur 
roundings. These moments of animation are precisely sites of cutting: The 
miracle in The Miracle of the Rose is an orgasmic moment of severing the 
head of a crotch-level rose on the body of Harcamone—and the coupage of 
flowers and penises throughout is cognate with their moments of glory. In 
each case, most revealingly, the moment of “coming/ cutting” is when the 
quality Genet wants to write about—the erection, the rose aroma, the smell 
of the fart—is cut from the “remain(s)” that stand for the deadly solidity of 
the system (the corpse, dryness, poverty, efficiency, exchange-value). So the 
haze (the come, the aroma, the glue) ina final brilliance comes to stand as 
a glistering marker of an incision, a bleeding residue that marks painful (or 
exciting) removal at exactly the same time that it marks the collapse and 
reintegration of the sign. 
The sign’s stab at establishing its difference from other signs in the s¥ 
tem becomes, through the aesthetic imposition of this haze, an affirmation 
not of difference but of Derrida’s “differance.” That is, what seems at firs 
intended to mark a gap greater than the gap between two “ordinary ob 
jects (or signs in the lingual system), a gap that escapes systematizauiom i 
stead turns into a representation of the very sort of “gapping” tha The 
occur within the system of language for meaning to function at all. 21 
very gesture of removal that gives objects their allure is at the sam 
a gesture of reincorporation: only in partition reunion. -andes 
It is through this abject conjunction, through these cutting rejo! ad 

that we can fully comprehend a central trope of Genet’s novels: the ee 
ment of one man to another expressed in his decision to “jower” him 
into abject worship of the other’s penis. At first glance this 


to a merely systematic ide 


seems tO imp 
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a] difference: a power imbalance that puts one into elevated 
tia 


it, pintess other deprives himself of life and autonomy. However, the 
op- jfe while the that the penis, unmoored like the tube of phenobarbitol, 
Sof very difference a difference that would glorify its possessor while humiliat- 
ng) wants tO eee had to acknowledge his separation—turns, in its moment 
ob ing the © 


g a metonymic general glory. “The only homosexual in this story 
Genet at one point, but sex in his work is truly more general- 
: i that (“The Penal Colony,” SW 335). The ejaculation of the penis 
ject ized than it from the world, but includes both penis and worshipper in a 
nte avis The surroundings of the unmoored object receive the out- 
eof | pouring of haze, effluvium, or come nei the site of incision and reinclusion 
akes roduces. Thus what Derrida calls the antherection’ is the site of both cas- 
‘the mia and coming: cutting the penis off and regluing it with the ageluti- 


are is me,” writes 


ion, | pated come of differance. What is dissevered is also agglutinated by 
N to differance. 
sur- Ifthis way of figuring separation as agglutination works as a philosophi- 


The | al insight, the accomplishment rests on the way Genet has managed to 
the bridge a different sort of systematic difference: He has posed—or resolved — 


eof | a philosophical problem aesthetically. The tangible qualities of the objects that 
Y:In | become Genet’s focus are represented aesthetically in the moments of soft 
k haziness that exactly figure a dilemma—or perhaps a solution—founded 
me 


a on differance. That is, Genet has discovered through the work of art a way 
cee to est objects that climb clear of their merely systematic difference, 
nd as te wey io represent the dangers and the allures of that claim to 
il (or te aie ee But he has also found a way to represont their 
ai fl a s. asa contradictory affirmation both of the object s success- 

rom the world and of that gloriously coming object’s simul- 


laneous r i : 5 
es \ elapse into a system of meaning, which always leaves around the 


resid! À 
ation a ee of the resealed cut these glowing hazy traces (call them ge- 
t first i even history)—the lucid obscurity, the legible illegibility of the 
"ob continued difference within and from itself. 
N, ilk 
must 
The AESTHETIC RADICALISM, POLITICAL EVIL 


en 
‘ fhumi fg on k han appear at first glance. The embrace of abjection— 
a Mofo a that is also attachment to the power that spurns one—is the 
E ako as cle from and reunion with the language game. But we ought 
wah oe enet Be cnditions the “abjection” and the “glorious superflu- 

to so highly can come into being. Power, in fact, ap- 


net not p : 
only when it is debased, but whenever it is deployed. 


nt i ` 3 : 
ne! Philosophical accomplishments of Genet’s work have 
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The abjection or humiliation that power undergoes in Genet’s nove : 
above all a sign of power’s splendid excess, the realization that power ae 
power to waste, and can afford to undergo humiliation. How does that = 
ization about the politics of Genet’s aesthetics reflect back on Genet’s i al- 


of hazy differance and reintegration? 
ion valorizes abasement, but at the same time; 
it 


Genet’s praise of abject 
dition of having an elevation from which to fall, The 
moments of greatest abjection in Genet come through encounters With 
“real”—which is to say politically valorized and institutionally supported— 
objects. The prosecuting policemen who surround the tube of Vaseline are 
handsome, the prison guards are beautiful, the Nazis are well armed and 
tragically arrogant: Of their guns, their uniforms, their badges, the same 
thing can be said. These objects—just like the systematically animate ob- 
humiliation and evanescence—are able to stand apart, 
to cut themselves aloof. The gun of an errant Nazi or the badge of a police- 
man getting a blowjob from a thief is memorable because its splendor, its 
uselessness, lies all on the periphery of its “real” identity. Because it is mar- 
ginal and yet the property of a “real” system (a powerful state), the 
policeman’s penis gets to erect itself everywhere, at both boundary and cen- 
ter. The only caveat is that its glorious, its useless erection, is visible only ata 
boundary state between two entities. The penis of the strong man lowering 
himself to gay sex is both part of the armor of the strong and the point of 
entry of the weak: It must lie between, even as it rises above. 

This simultaneous movement of abjection and elevation is captured 
perfectly in the assertion that “My courage consisted in destroying all the 
usual reasons for living and discovering others” (7J 28). It is this mixture of 
abasement and magnified glory that creates the quivering, Or oscillation (the 
key words for the erotic in Genet), and that finds in the humiliation of low 


ering oneself before the world a figure for rising above it. 


del 


glamorizes the con 


jects that stand for 


I no longer knew whether I dwelt in sumptuous destitution a 
e th 


whether my abjection was magnificent. Finally, little by littl 
idea of humiliation detached itself from what conditioned it thg 
cables connecting it with these ideal gildings were broken—gilding 
that justified it in the eyes of the world, in my eyes of flesh—almo® 
excusing it—and it remained alone, by itself alone a reason for 
ing, itself its only necessity and itself its only end. (7779) 


. His 
The central importance of negating moral values never escapes COL ae 
ir status © 


pride in abjection and his valorization of betrayal depend on the an 
the supreme instances of moral transgression. “Caught between shame? ‘ 
shamefulness” (as Eve Sedgwick says of male heterosexual self-pity 
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GENET 


pjection or of betrayal turns its back on the norms of the 
re oe a we are not spared the sentimentality of existential ego- 
AT Sek 7 DUA 
ave it both ways. In that gesture of rebellion, abjection 


he gestul 


ism 
also gene 


pelongs at 


o ncal to that made by an object that strives to separate itself from 
tally ae ee, acknowledging that such separation only places it more 
ihe world wi a the system it pretends to be leaving. Genet’s work takes an 
securely ide in negating all the world’s values: His life, too, was famously 
Bers oaste Poebe travel, and even for humiliation. Yet the pride and 
p + ae praise risk being nothing more than recapitulations of the 
P ie that the world has erected. If this is how the model of ag- 
ed differences is to be applied to human beings, there are serious 
roblems. The inversion of opposites Genet preaches when, for example, 
helauds the illicit love between a Frenchman and his dead lover’s Nazi killer 
only glorifies the system he putatively escapes. If it is only by difference that 
the pleasure of resistance can be measured, only by the nature of the wall 
against which the shoulder is pushed that the substance of the work can be 
made known, then all putative human cutting-free seems to be capitula- 
tion; in the moment of greatest separation, the moment of the greatest recuperation. 

Thus there is something fundamen tally paradoxical about Genet’s claim 
that by abasing himself in the face of overwhelming power a man (the gen- 
deris no accident) may turn the system of power on its head and discover a 
transcendent goodness in evil. In fact, that model of glorious abasement is 
ae = ao that his representation of Vaseline, roses, and penises 
wll’ good n eee The notion that a purely inverted relation to the 
ee aa a A an escape from its reckoning fails politically because it 
sted againet pire T a worship of power. But it also fails when mea- 
te ine ae A own igras about the behavior of objects that are claim- 
the glorious ae pane transcendence for themselves. Genet loves 
1e loves its cae en object to behave as it ought. But we pave seen that 
ull free of ie lee r as well—the moments in which a sign’s attempt to 
Mains, The Bonen a the world is coupled with a hazy return to its re- 
lore Nazis in eee alance inherent in his depiction of French abasement 
Mla sign Ought t eral Rites, however, suggests that his writing also assumes 
3 break fi of i z possess Some sort of original authority and power if it is 
"oreg Cultural a econ] confines. That is, Vaseline pales before the 
On. êtvaloriz "ge in a Nazi's pistol. 

th €s the weakness that comes from abasement before and theft 
(the strong laid low, or simply the strong success- 
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praise of that abasement needs to be stringently e 
laim that his pleasure comes simply from the hon 
ation he has undergone. In light of his general disdain for all those ae 
the power to work the system—most notably women and ugly people x 
children as well—we need to ask why the gift of sexuality (perverted 
praved, inverted) is bestowed only on those moments of abasement ma T 
attached to the strongest, the most powerful, and the most evil of men € 
Eve Sedgwick’s discussion of tears and heterosexual male sentimental 
ity triggers a rich line of inquiry: 
The sacred tears of the heterosexual man: rare and precious liquor 
whose properties, we are led to believe, are rivaled only by the 
lacrimae Christi whose secretion is such a specialty of religious 
kitsch. What claim, compared to this chrism of the gratuitous, can 
reside in the all too predictable tears of women, of gay men, of 


people with something to cry about? (146) 


She astutely quotes Nietzsche’s Beyond Good and Evil: “Of what account is 
the pity of those who suffer! . . . (But) a man who is by nature a master— 
when such a man has pity, well! that pity has value!” (146). This is Sedgwick’s 
“chrism of the gratuitous,” the shameful glory of the spectacularly useles 
gesture. In Genet, this is the glory of the phallus possessed and useless, flow- 
ering and spent. The political context is different, but Sedgwick too posits 
that abasing the powerful has to do with the spacious (and perhaps spe 
cious) freedom those with power feel when they choose to deploy that 
power—even if they deploy it precisely by wasting it or throwing it into use: 
less glory. They have sacrificed their masculine vigor for superfluity. But 
only because they first possessed it in order to relinquish it does the mo 
ment have elegance, beauty, or glory. 

This existentialism of the powerful manages to reposition Genet himselí, 
writer and thief, within the ranks of the powerful.'* He too has beauty, the 
beauty of relinquishment, of abasement, the beauty of the noble and abjec 
betrayer. Genet apologizes in Funeral Rites for making the depraved beaut 
ful in order to give himself the heart to continue, but his apology does no! 
go far enough. He cannot exclude from his work an infatuation with n 
act of relinquishment by the powerful—an infatuation that oozes out (dou 
hazes, farts, effluviates) onto the powerful person in full erection 4s si 
as it oozes onto that person after glorious (existential) relinguishme” i 
power/beauty. His claim that beauty only works as an obscure 4! 
true worship of perversity is disingenuous. The 00ze of the sign’s ae 
here incorporates as well a powerful attachment to the powerfu : aly 
only from the greatest heights. 


fully laid). But his 
ined, as does Genet’s c 


aing 
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r deployment of power/abasement is visible in its full glory in this 
a Pech ofa young Nazi 
T / e. was famous, young, handsome, rich, intelligent, loving, and 
but median: The sufferings of that exceptional being could therefore 
P | ire had only a noble source. His sufferings were of metaphysical 
ae origin. (FR 193) 
Though the tone may be ironic, here and throughout Genet it is a 
tal- ng handsome male’s “sufferings” that we hear about. The problems and 
ees would not interest Genet (wouldn’t contain enough “potential 
uor saa they did not belong to someone who stood at the top of a sup- 
the ortive social, political, aesthetic, and ideological framework that applauded 
ous him at every turn. Anybody deprived of any one of the “ingredients” for 
a happiness listed cannot help but be defined by that particular lack. Only 
i those at the top of the heap are properly allowed to fling themselves to the 
! bottom in a grand gesture. 
nt is 
er— 
K SINKING TO NEW HEIGHTS 
a a ee gacei7ing for his power worship, but still faintly hinting 
“an le a of power and humiliation is the site of all great accom- 
i - ‘rue, there are fascinating moments of vacillation, in which 


A = Ripe noo to rota their power and their beauty turn away 
1 | Gene ice e ae of renunciation are fatally tainted. While 
But es o ae! ae y perversion, he remains obsessed with the 
kanaa R E aces of the power structure. His claim that 
omena Gy atonist militia and the young Nazis in France 
aself mesi al Games because they were the perpetual betrayers, hated 
y, the ally for their decision to defy old moral codes, is bogus. Tn a the 
azis Genet writes about (he also writes about Hitler him- 
lin the conventional sense of the term), were supported 
amework of authority—a suprasocial net. 
ty and glory is so closely allied to the conven- 
nally only Nazis, perhaps even only Hitler, can 
cae He serene pineltzaion to make waves. In 
ae ae militia and Nazis, Genet chose to pass in 
| mae vany, A oan y es of Gypsies, Jews, and homosexuals 
jeit te Peauty). This canes en herded into groveling masses (bereft of 
rie claims that E? € capitulation to the very ordered system from 
y for Lee Ha Perversion can somehow lift him free. His ostensible 
rvey Oswald notwithstanding (SW450), what’s revealed 
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in his attachment to power, and doubly reinforced by the way in which 
(in the moment of Nazi ejaculation, for instance) spills not only ae ae 
perverse but also onto those who retain their hold on power (come aa € ' 
on the soldier and the convict alike), is a political agenda at profound ane 4 
with Genet’s professed left-wing radicalism." i 
This reading of Genet may seem overearnest. Genet may indeed be do, 7 
an mapping where sexual or aesthetic attraction lies 5 
justifiably fixing on concatenations of power because it is there that objects j 
glow most alluringly. It might even be argued that objects are never more 
seductive than the glowing power they contain: Witness the cachet of peep- 
ing into the private lives of the rich and famous on television. One might is 
say that Genet represents (presciently even) an aesthetic viewpoint thatisever | J? 


ing nothing more th 


more evident in our own media-dominated society. The sites of power cre. a 
ate the glamour that television, books, and magazines eagerly distribute i 
around our society. As mass communications become increasingly sophisti- | in 
cated, our conception of power will increasingly be formed through the | © 


aesthetic appreciation of the icons that embody power.”” 

But even if this paper’s task is merely to describe such an aesthetic, itis 
still worth pointing out that the epistemology of animate objects devised by | wi 
Genet himselfserves in some ways as a criticism of his politics. Genet’s depic | it 
tion of his prize objects as both desirous of freedom and tied irremediably 
to the world ought to inform all our thinking about what sort of life any | 
autonomous object—or human being—may claim to have. Since we have | pi 
seen in his work that the claim to rise above and negate the system retums 
(with a visible/illegible scar) to an assertion of the various differences built | d 
into system of language, Genet may instruct us on the duality inherent in i 
being human. To be an object—or a person—within the system of human z 
meaning making is to realize that attempts to climb clear of one’s system | ay 
are inevitable, even attractive, but are also the very sites at which the } soc 
reincorporation that defines language will take place. Genet reminds us~ 
and ought to remind himself—that meaning is erected in the places Jan- 
guage slips, cuts, and scars, and rebuilt where we strive to break away from 
it. Any claim to define all knowledge from a top or a center outward wil 
slip on the erection and excision of meaning at multiple sites across th? 


Sto 
ceaseless system. (a 
Mer 
NOTES | Wh 

: scap® | h 
: ! One might say that such objects lack interiority: nO aspect of them ep FS 
their initial, taxonomic locus. In our postromantic episteme, human bel fetisi i 

fan unfett 


egorically preserve interiority and resist the full implementation o. 
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GENET 


sven, rather than an ends-sensitive) economy of meaning. Even 
ele means-driv À we are theoretically credited with unfathomability, however, 
ized all human being to ways in which we assume not others’ volition but their 
ely easy 10 PRA The science of statistics, for example, is an attempt 
iris 14 i pa A quite to instrumentalize, strangers. 
nt exac 


po accou 


Mmd, he a18 
remologic 


Oo rgument here is comparable to William James's pragmatism: Any fact 
My alg, 


held to be true as long as it holds, but any fact can be undermined. All ob- 
ote jon as components of a systematic cosmos of meaning; all differences 
jects ae within the system—until the moment when they aren’t (James). 
a pr argues that all objects can be inanimate, but any object is capable 
Fie out of detaching itself from the walls of the world: The trick lies both 
indiscovering when objects become significant and in assessing how a text works 
reintegrate to the world an object that has taken on an extrasystematic life. 

‘To Kleist, marionettes contain an excess, a suprahuman mobility that com- 
mands our awe. Less and more can be indistinguishable in this situation. 

*For example, in The Gold Rush, the way that a rifle barrel swung round 
wildly ina struggle unerringly follows Charlie in his frantic attempts to escape 
it 

* This passage foreshadows Genet: “bits and pieces” are connected by an 
integument that registers the difference between narrating mind and narrated 
See and yet the text simultaneously attempts to cloak that difference with a 
nisl 
eee uamin’s discussion of the aura, by contrast to both Lukács and 
Ariea aroue for modernity a conception of the glow associated with 
onli ee ee ad audiences. His attempt at once to rescue the object 
ral social valves E eing useful and to return its uselessness to a world of 
aiue e oe of an obscuring aura” is, along with Woolf’s “mist, 
ciated with ES Ate a precedent) for Genet’s notion of the haze as- 

“The macn ari ture from and reentry to the system. , 
novels rivals its seca a Soest is the fart, the importance of which in Genet’s 

Tye signature of la SSReate's Coriolanus (1.1.109-1 10). 

i needa Reality is this: A refusal to continue the world 

ig x ompare another d yrii (letter to Sartre, SW 440). i 
"a small painted aa alg oiea] demiphallus: “a tube of phenobarbitol 
oden frigate is enough to detach the room from the 


more’ of the build; 
Pus), building, to suspend it like a cage from heaven and earth” 


Thief’, 

me S Journal aoe è ; 

Nand Negative gures perfectly the way that power depends on displace- 

as ho ot on what is present but what has been cut off: 
n remove Ny a ane sha he O ten R 

tated : i at the y ed, the remaining one is said to grow stronger. I 


igor ca : : : : 
is penis” (15). of the arm which Stiltano had lost might be concen- 
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he only appeal: Genet also conceives of homos 
he tells Sartre in a 1952 letter, as a mimesis of death. Not death “in fact Pee 
instead, he wants aesthetically to “activate these funereal themes in hoses 
nation, and to accomplish them in an act: the poem.” But death in the Imagi. 
or the novel, is a movement toward solitude as well: “suicide, murder aa 
all capable of giving me a death that if it isn’t real is at least symbolic or’ a 
cial—prison” (SW 440). S0- 

13 One might even ar 


12 Solitude is not t 


gue that all existentialism suffers from this overin{| 

sense of its autonomy. Existentialism deliberately suppresses its awareness at, 
power relations that must be in place to allow “individual free choice.” As Arena 
warns, existentialism can even substitute for an awareness of real social relation 


a hypothetical “Over-self.” 
The Self is the concept of Man according to which he can exist inde. 
pendently of humanity and need represent no one but himself—his own 
nothingness. .. - Heidegger has therefore attempted in later lectures to 
bring in, by way of afterthought, such mythologizing confusions as Folk 
and Earth as a social foundation for his isolated selves. (51) 


14 Prisoner of Love, a posthumously published memoir of time spent with the 


Black Panthers and PLO fighters, is as I have argued elsewhere a fascinating 
departure for Genet. In it, he proposes what I call “solipsistic solidarity”: His 
alliance with the PLO is based on a personal, a selfish, and ultimately individu 
ated desire to be with those whose whole lives are a pointed negation of his own 
culture’s values. The investment in describing the real lives of those he travels 
with, however, makes them into more than mere agents for his own gesture of 
noble renunciation of the imperial West. Even as he vehemently denies that the 
fighters he travels with can appreciate their own singing as well as he can, doubt 
begins to creep in: “If such elusive sensations are perceptible to organs other 
than mine, perhaps what I took to be my own exclusive knowledge is available 
to everyone, and I have no secret life” (41). And by the memoir’s end his own 
impending death has, ironically, sparked a sort of self-centered investment In 
other’s lives. He maintains his claim to purely solitary pleasure, but now con 
ceives of that pleasure as generally available to those whose minds he can imagint 


in concord with his own: 
Wonder at the sight of a cornflower, of a rock, at the touch of a rough 
hand—all the millions of emotions of which I’m made—they won't dis 
appear even though I shall. More and more I believe I exist in order 
be the terrain and proof which show other men that life consists ma 
uninterrupted emotions flowing through all creation. The happiness ti 
hand knows in a boy’s hair will be known by another, is already kn? 


(314) 


Earlier, Genet had written that for a long time he remained 
take place without him. Now, however, even life is allowed 4 
Genet. In a sense, Genet’s own selfishness has driven him to renounce ves 
ishness. He lives to be terrain and proof—but proof of a world that ony wit 
inasmuch as it flows through the feelings of individuals other than himse ent” 
this admission, Genet renounces his implacably confrontati pi 
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| 
- Genet now calls himself a “prisoner of love” (188) because 
aa G! WOES ting alien minds on a footing of equality and shared sen- 
EE imagine p a binary of mastery and servitude. 
agi. a rather viiliams observes tellingly that modern Western citizens now 
Tai Raymon of times as many “aesthetic events” (a category that ranges from 
witness hundre to sitcoms) than members of any prior society. The amount of 
i yal sacrifices atching what is labeled as mimetic spectacle can profoundly 
time We § ty 4 we strike in our minds between the aesthetic and the politi- 
ited affect the ere the ethical, etc. Time spent with an object, even if that time 
a cal, the Mar Foxe than dumb watching, shapes our forms of perception re- 
endt involves 


; four attitude toward the specific semantic content of what we see. 
ions gardless OF O 
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city Jungles and Expressionist 


peifications from Brecht to Hammett 


JOHN WALKER 


The subject of expressionism, that tortured mutilation of congealed panic 
and anxiety, emanates its strongest contours when cast against the back- 
ground of the modern urban landscape. The noisy and unpredictable ma- 
chinery of the metropolis confronts the subject as an alien force that con- 
tinuously threatens any vestige of individual autonomy. The harsh Juxtapo- 
stion of wounded subjectivity with the chaos of commerce, the cacophony 
technologies, and the utterly inhuman industrial backgrounds exhibits 
ihe dissolution of social community into scattered and disconnected frag- 
ments, In the midst of the most developed concentration of the forces of 
eee achievement and civilized social organization, the isolated and 
a racter of the modern subject comes most prominently to the 
f The urban zone of expressionism is a monolithic entity that antago- 
Mes and annihilates the isolated ies of the subject. W: i -B rent 
eters to “the ae energies of the subject. Walter enjamin 
rable obscurity of mass existence” (Baudelaire 64) in 


whic bo eg : 
hoa È dissolved into the mob. The city itself figures as the 
Metropolis w et of wany modernist endeavors, from Fritz Lang’s 
epicts a pro = Doblin S quasi-expressionist Berlin Alexanderplatz, 
i ms, ideologies ae a entirely constructed from the assembled 
ù € monolith at ragments of information imposed on subjectivity 
Xt € geograph polig: In the cityscapes of George Grosz and Otto 
Mous B i o the city resembles the infernal regions of Hierony- 
trisol Pelled to sae individual is consigned toa particular torment 
resol m thes $ mechanically a specific and pointless task in ut- 
Odem literature a ning multitudes on all sides. 


re a 3 ae 
S unite the paradoxical vision of the urban landscape 


Which d 


Com 
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as technological anti-utopia with the metaphor of the primeval jungle 
ropolitan technologies contribute to an atmosphere of noise, li ght, ih 
den violence whose obscure origins and unpredictable concatenations Sud. 
jure visions of jungle environments. The arbitrary violence and Con. 
lawlessness of city life create an atmosphere of anarchy that recalls Soci 

configurations of tribal warfare. Economic imperatives that set in aa 
in hostile competition replicate primeval conditions where survival is we 


Pparent 


on a struggle against all others. 

The conflation of city and jungle corresponds to a similar conflation of 
machine and animal. The total mechanization of activity and the subsequent 
death of inner life experienced by the subject of modern labor is repre- 
sented by analogies to inanimate mechanical processes or to the unreflec. 
tive instinctual violence of the savage beast. The absence of civilized re 
sponses of sympathy and social conscience, made obsolete by market in. 
peratives of total competition, engender a sense of identity with the amor 
extravagances of the animal kingdom. 

American gangster and detective literatures fully incorporate the ur 
ban mythos of expressionism; the noir genre is based on the exploration of 
the underside and the unconscious of the city and its geography. Noir film 
and the detective story of the 1920s and 30s do not merely adopt the land- 
scape of the expressionist scene, but further assimilate and develop expres 
sionist atmospheres, techniques, and theoretical orientations. These genres 
intersect most prominently in films like Fritz Lang’s M and the works of 
German emigrant Otto Preminger. The expressionist resonances in Dashiell 
Hammett’s work are so pronounced that direct citations from the move 
ment can be clearly identified. 

The urban jungle mythos that serves as the background for exp 
ism and noir is elaborated in Bertolt Brecht’s Jungle of Cities, comp 
1924. Brecht constructs a gigantic Chicago of mythic proportions, 4 melt 
physical projection of Chicago in its distorted and transfigured essence M 
which the audience is instructed to concentrate on the expressionist agon: 
“concern yourself with the human element, evaluate the antagonists’ igh 
ing spirit impartially and concentrate your interest on the showdown (1 

While Brecht was careful to distance himself theoretically from expr 
sionism, the aesthetic resonances of the movement abound in his A 
Jungle of Cities dramatizes a vast retinue of expressionist styles and S 
niques: Hyperbole, distortion, caricature, and mechanization all modu“ 
characteristic expressionist themes of domestic conflict and a revolt à 
reification and economic determination. acel 

Brecht utilizes the telegraphic fragments of speech and EON 
phrases of expressionist dialogue. His protagonist, in the midst of ¢ 


ressiol 
osed in 


gm 
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, suddenly gazes idly out the window and intones, 


os of nothing i; > ; 
Met and oe degrees in the shade. Traffic, noise from the Milwaukee bridge. 
cul ninety 10" like any other” (16). The Salvation Army Officer recites an in- 
con. y morn f commodities as if a section from a menu had been cut out and 
rent Oo the dialogue: “Cherry Flip, Cherry Brandy, Gin Fizz, Whiskey 
cial | pe iden Slippe’ Manhattan Cocktail oe and, the specialty of this bar: 
luals Sout, ais alone consists of the following . . .” (76). These montaged 
ased aa of discourse are mixed with blunt colloquialisms punctuated by 
ee d lyrical monologues. 
N of eer: arrangements of scenes recall the stationendrama model of ex- 


uent assionist theater. Certain scenes are arranged as a series of vignettes from 


ri : ae 
iolated stage areas where self-sufficient minidramas or parables are enacted. 


flec. scene 5 alternates between the separate dramas going on in a bedroom, a 


a hallway, and a saloon. These seemingly arbitrary arrangements undermine 

ioral conventional aesthetic models of harmonious transition and organic total- 
iy, and instead exhibit an organizational principle based on mechaniza- 

eur | ton and dissonance. 

di The pronounced mechanization of character and discourse is exempli- 


-film | fed by the sudden appearance and staccato monologue of The Man in 
land. | sene 8: 


pres I've got three minutes to give you some information, and you've got 
enres wo minutes to act on it. This is it: half an hour ago, Police Head- 
Ks of quarters received a letter from one of the state prisons. It is signed 
shiell by a certain George Garga, and he incriminates you on gael 
nove: counts. The patrol wagon will be here in five minutes. You owe mea 


thousand bucks. (Brecht 70) 


ssion: İs pai : : 

edin | Reese mediately Appears in the manner of an automaton. He 
met À atitude, his cee vanishes into nowhere. His totally disinterested 
ceil ministrative zea] ena Pesan and its precise price tag testify to the ad- 
agon | airs and Je N ureaucratic efficiency that not only dictate business 
fight perience K a ciations but thoroughly permeate the consciousness and 
(12) is oe ne €conomic subject in the modern urban environment. 
spr eO a a trademark of objectification of character by function 
work aboon, a the list of cast members, which includes The Worm, The 


et} si e Sn : 
t a ob their eco ubnose. These characters are the magnified perver- 


m Yare eaa ains the mutilations imposed on the personal- 

gal < Ypressionist ates Projected in the form of caricature. 

tell The bY the megan ‘uons of nature or the urban landscape are precipi- 

sof! “Zul of urban aa of wounded subjectivity onto the external world. 
nditions on the senses of the individual is often char 
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| 
| 
acterized by the experience of claustrophobia. Hence Marie complain 
the intrusive pressure of the sky against her body. On the shores s a i 
< ake \ 


Michigan, the only scene outside of the city in the drama, she fails to en 
Xpe. ( 
H 
| 


t from the pastoral scene, and instead 


SETVes 


“Those trees—they look as if they were covered with human shit, , . f 
the sky’s so close you could touch it, and what do I care for it” (Brecht 57) ni 
Her projected anxiety transforms her environment into a sinister and op : 
pressive monstrosity. 5 

The antagonist Shlink embodies the fully dehumanized being. From : 
poor migrant beginnings, he rose to the position of owner of a timber in. f 
dustry, and the economic exploitations entailed in that rise have reduceg 5 


him to an empty and dehumanized replicant. He explains, “don’t expect | ¢i 
any words out of my mouth. All I have in my mouth is teeth” (Brecht 41) p 
His lack of words testifies to the absence of any modicum of humanity ca. al 
pable of expression; there is nothing left of him but material. Shlink’s un. | di 
derstanding of his condition is based on a corporealization of interiority: à an 
He projects his inner state onto his skin and thereby recognizes it as partof | to 
his own displaced body. He explains to Marie: bes 


my body’s gone numb, it affects even my skin. You know, in its natu- 
ral state human skin is too thin for this world. So men take care to 
see it grows thicker. There would be nothing wrong with the 
method, if only you could stop it from growing. (43) 


The dehumanization necessitated by economic objectification colonizesall is 
other spheres of personal life as well, and the doomed attempt to mediate 
between objectifying economic activity and human emotional relations 
reconfigures subjectivity as a form of schizophrenia. 
Shlink tells Marie about his skin to explain why he is incapable of love. 
He has no emotional surplus to give her, and the only value she can have 
for him is market value. Her exclamation “They’re selling me!” (53) gon 
onstrates the painful awareness of her own objectification in a capitalis 
economy where prostitution is universalized and desire is bought and sold 
on the market. Her only consolation for this awareness is in a masochist 
identification with her commodity function as prostitute, and she thereb} 
demands to be paid for love from Shlink. 


rga i 


The stake wagered on the metaphysical battle of Shlink and Ga es (0 Perr 
whether or not there is any way out of reification. When Garga ree sa 
ome SP À 


sell his opinion in the opening scene, he affirms that there is $ 
of his existence that remains self-determined and is therefore 
Shlink’s response that “Your opinion is immaterial too—excePt tha 


not for salè 
tl wall 
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futes the prospect of a sphere of existence that is not re- 

retu 

tifiable exchange value. ve 

ean demonstrates the power of his position by buying off Garga’s 

\ ay soa ‘ 

pe ( shlin «s, and job, Garga revolts by stripping off his clothes and run- 
jstress, rchetypically expressionistic response to moral conflict is 

And ning am fthe Cashier in From Morning to Midnight, who performs a simi- 


ua 


suspense 0 
rom raves exp. ress 


hysics, I do not understand the laws, I have no moral sense, I am an 
rin | metaphysice, 


nal” (21). He equates his freedom with the abolition of his inherited 
iced ial , and a renewed identification with the primeval beast. He re- 
pee, Ta the challenge of urban economic demands by abandoning mo- 
nity and culture, and reverting to SS instincts. Karl Marx refers to the 
alienation of labor as a process whereby “What is animal becomes human 
rity: f andwhat is human becomes animal” (137). Garga embodies this transposi- 
rtof | ton through a reversion to the uninhibited instinctual activity of the wild 


beast. 
i Shlink circumvents this strategy by converting Garga into an exploiter 
jatu- > : exe a ETS 
eto | mdthusreintegrating him into economic determinations. In order to wage 


the | conflict, Garga must objectify himself; as an object he in turn objectifies 

others and thereby enters into complicity with cycles of reification. Con- 
si fronted with the apparent ubiquity of these cycles, he expresses his aware- 
vate | 5 his mother in terms that do not permit a satisfactory resolution: 


tions ve aren't free. It starts with coffee in the morning, and blows for 
eing such a bad monkey, and mother’s tears are salt to season the 


love. children’s meal: and she washes their little shirts in her sweat, and 

have aare all taken care of and safe, safe, until the Ice Age comes, 

den o the root grows right through your heart. And when he’s 
n u 


talist ‘thew 1p, and wants to do something, wants to go the whole hog, 
| sold Pal cae he find out? He’ll find he’s already been consecrated, 


histic go'and 1, stamped and sold at a good price, so he isn’t even free to 
red | p drown himself! (35) 


amily lif 

€ and the : 
mater ; 5 ees 
gai Teluge from e aternal relation, ideologically conceived as zones of 


ses (0 FeMeated Se aeie determinations, are here represented as thoroughly 
sher Sa Prefabrie Q ma uzing processes of reification. Even suicide is figured 
salè | a i uman He aa already inscribed within these ubiquitous cycles. 
want a ost vanquist &s cannot be entirely obliterated: The individual retains 

JEctificati ned humanity even in urban environments of totalizing 


ton, T} 3 
ne Salvation Army Officer’s lament—*“People are too du- 
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rable, that’s their main trouble. . . . they last too long” (77)—is i 
by his failure to die even after shooting himself in the head. cia 
nants of humanity, distorted beyond recognition by economic aah, 
the surface and reemerge in immeasurably dices 


Tmeq ( 
Tem. A 0 
EE m 
ization, come to an. 
forms: Love and affection are thereby transformed into sadism a Ted | 
Mas. | 


ochism. This is the psychological mechanism implied by the frontier 
ve/hate ambivalence in Shlink and Garga’s reas 
The objective impossibility of benevolent human contact in an atmosphes 
tal alienation compels them to seek contact through hatred, confie, 


that motivates the lo 


( 

f 

i 

| 

of to 

and antagonism. 

The tableau for the staging of their final showdown is in the gravel pis 

on the edge of town. The industrial wasteland thus replaces the prairie x 

the site for the isolated male confrontation in the new world. Shlink con 

cedes the inevitable stalemate of their attempt at engagement by emphasiz 

ing the impossibility of transversing the utter isolation that separates hy 

man beings: ni 
I’ve been watching animals: and love, or the warmth given off b t 
bodies moving in close to each other, that is the only mercy shown 
to us in the darkness. But the coupling of organs is all, it doesnt 
make up for the divisions caused by speech. .. . And the gener 
tions stare coldly into each other's eyes. If you cram a ship’s hold 
full of human bodies, so it almost bursts—there will be such loneli 
ness in that ship that they’ll all freeze to death. (83) 

Spatial proximity is described as a condition that paradoxically increas 

spiritual separation, and the metaphor of the ship’s hold suggests an anal 

ogy to the claustrophobic conditions of modern urban arrangem 


proceeds to invoke the vision of the primeval jungle as a utopian counter 
“The forest! Thats 


ents. Shlink 


part to the emotional death of the subject of civilization: 


where mankind comes from, from right here. Hairy, with ape’s mouth figl 
good animals who knew how to live. It was all so easy. They just tore ag call 
other to pieces” (83). Far from the cheerful pastoral utopias of harmat 
with nature envisioned by the Enlightenment, Shlink projects a utopii : in] 
anarchic and bestial violence. Characteristic of expressionist fa A Oy 
deepest desire of wounded subjectivity is found in atavistic frenzie aa i 
struction; existence is validated exclusively by moments of highest p® x 
ola 


and fiercest energy. jel č 
The detective fiction of Dashiell Hammett reproduces the mod chit 
human relations exhibited in expressionist drama and developed m ji 
Jungle: The antagonists are stripped of individual characteristics an ! 
Against the 


to a deformed though imperishable human essence. 
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prutal chaos ruled by utterly immoral forces, they face each 
¿and ru 


med ofa ite respective moral ay locked in ead CPP o 

her 10 ne of the crime novel appropriates the jungle metaphor 
Tem. |, The urban ze t metropolis by representing the modern city as an arena 
a | of the PRE once where individuals are set against each other in hostile 
ma 1 of ae e Grella observes that “the gangster mowal (like many Ameri- 
Code conflict. te E) seems a kind of urban pastoral” (187). The gangster 
tion, | œ detectiy ns as a meditation on the landscape of the modern city. 
her povel w ic vision of the American landscape, both urban and rural, 
nflict, me 2 Id a great fascination for European projections of absolute 

jas always held a & 


-nation and moral solitude. Brecht and Kafka, among many others, uti- 
el pis OF is mythic territory as the background for their modernist fictions. 
nea ae Gide remarks that “the American cities and countryside must offer a 

An 


a foretaste of hell” (qtd. in Madden xxvi). In the proportions of mythic 
ie America, one confronts the realities of Europe by gazing on them in mag- 


aified form. Hammett’s work performs this same optical demonstration for 
the natives: By defamiliarizing conditions that have become ideologically 
ob | obscured by processes of habituation, the horror of those conditions is made 


ae manifest. 
oesn i 
Ee Hammett’s Red Harvest presents the modern city as a zone of tribal war- 


hold} fae where legally justified structures of authority cannot be distinguished 
lone} fom illegal hierarchies of gang rule. These anarchic conditions are indi- 
ated as the direct result of the antagonistic competition imposed on social 
ioe relations by capitalist economies. The protagonist’s client, Elihu Willsson, 
aa a eee iron rule of capital over the town for 40 years as baron of 
Shlink ai. is newspapers. This perfect collusion of the interests of capital 
uM ie eee of ideology does not prevent a mass uprising of the 
Thats ota » and Willsson hires armed mobs to bust the labor unions. By 
outs 7 po i 18 of the novel, the mobs have shattered the unions and are 
eeat{ * “8 among themselves to divide up the town, compelling Willsson to 


all on th : 
i e 4 Baar 
mon eee ee ainenial Detective Agency to secure his interests. 
opiat] i Dashiell passan and Christopher Kendrick’s article, “Forms of Labor 
ie, He} ammett’s Red Ha: DNE ia : i eoon 
Own wedos arvest, the resulting social conditions in the 
y of dè s Escribe 


das an analogy to fascist Italy in terms of a “feudalization 
vidualism of F 13). With reference to Benjamin, they observe that “The 

gelé of Narchic emer, i Sangster Power structure makes for a permanent state 

et ong conflict Sency” (210). The ceaseless cycles of violent retribution 
! are assimilated by the populace as the normalized 


NNitonm Icting gangs 
fitalia Of urban life d : ee : 
lance wi » and economic survival is predicated on a strate- 


‘Mmett’s pao firepower. 
o i ah g : 
Wn, with characteristic lack of subtlety, is appropriately 


illic; 
doth t = 
asiti] inane, POWer” ( 


12 


Or 
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named “Personville” (pronounced by the locals as “Poisonville” 
direct citation of expressionist abstraction of place into gene 
Hammett’s description of the town could serve as stage direc 
backdrop of the expressionist metropolis: 


) an 
, almos 
ral Cate om 


tions for the 


the smelters whose brick stacks stuck up tall against a | 

mountain to the south had yellow-smoked everything into S 
dinginess. The result was an ugly city of forty thousand people, se 
in an ugly notch between two ugly mountains that had been all Fe 
ied up by mining. Spread over this was a grimy sky that looked a 
it had come out of the smelter’s stacks. (Red Harvest 4) f 


Nature is hereby reified as a waste product of labor, and the claustrophobia 
imposed by this industrial sky contrasts to the metaphorical transposition 
of the jungle onto the activity within the city. 
With characteristic expressionist condensation, Hammett’s protagonist 
is named “the Op”: a two-letter abbreviation of his economic function 3 
Continental Operative. After noting the infernal character of Personville, 
the Op spots three caricatures of policemen, unshaved, unbuttoned, and 
smoking cigars while directing traffic, and he immediately deciphers the 
absence of legitimized authority in the town. “Don’t kid yourselves tha 
there’s any law in Poisonville” (Red Harvest 111), he explains later to his 
recently arrived assistants. 
The Op internalizes and absorbs the anarchy of the urban environment 
and embarks on a strategy based on the provocation of violence and an 
tagonisms among rival gangs in the effort to have them destroy each other 
in the process. He explains to his ally, the junky-prostitute Dinah Brand, 
that he could have accomplished his ends through legal means, “But its 
easier to have them killed off, easier and surer, and, now that I’m feeling 
this way, more satisfying” (Red Harvest 145). He derives sadistic pleasure from 
the replication of the cycles of violence, and he describes his desensitize 
condition with the same corporealization of interiority as Brecht's Shlink 
“I’ve got hard skin all over what’s left of my soul” (145). He identifies he 
encroaching metropolis as the source of the violent fever that penetrat“ 
his subjectivity like a disease: “It’s this damned town. Poisonville is right. lte 
poisoned me” (145). The smothered condition of his soul seeks cathar 
release in violent agitation, and he refers to the pleasure experienced fror 
this release as an intoxication. till 
The Op internalizes and replicates the violence of his environmen ; 
the manner of a machine, yet his delirium precipitates a regressio! ra 
mal instincts. This paradoxical conflation of machine and animal a ns 
the principle of characterization that motivates the inhabitants ° 


a SS ee eee 
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“The Poetics of the Private-Eye,” Robert Edenbaum observes 


yal. Jn novels, “Action is determined mechanistically—or 
ts 7 


é met 9 à 
soy, pat in Se » (100). The apparent ease with which Edenbaum equates 
l the imali al d animal determinations reflects the instability of these cat- 
ical an 5 Pie ang 
ea etal aap cae ds the American crime narrati 
omy The Rebel, Albert Camus reads the arrative as an 
form n 


erates “as if men were entirely defined by their daily 
E, Set ~- On this mechanical level men, in fact, seem exactly alike, 


s 3 : : 3 
dint. MRT this peculiar universe in which all the characters appear in- 
asit | hich ae even down to their physical peculiarities” (265). Camus re- 

rerchangea™™» 


e characters as “the symbol of the despairing world in which 
Lobia | fes tO a tomatons live in a machine-ridden universe” (266). The totaliz- 
ition eee ion of behavior in the crime narrative testifies to the vio- 
m to subjectivity by the encroaching technologies of modern ur- 
han conditions. 

Despite Camus’s disparaging view of the crime novel, he perceives what 
ad | most commentators on the genre have missed: “This technique is called 
realistic only owing to a misapprehension. . . . It is born of a mutilation, and 
; tha | ofavoluntary mutilation, performed on reality” (265). The conventional 
to his | seumscription of Hammett’s fiction within a tradition of American real- 

im totally disregards all characteristic components of his style and theo- 
ment | "ical orientation. Hammett’s use of abstraction, mechanization, and cari- 
d am | Aure dismantle realist conventions by mutilating the subject of represen- 
other | “ton into defamiliarized form. 
rand, | The perfectly prefabricated automatisms of Hammett’s subjects con- 
utis | "toa reified animation of the technological object. Automobiles dart 
eeling a and weapons discharge as if operating according to their own inde- 
from Recon. The cigarette ashes on Sam Spade’s desk come to life and 
iti ie and crawl about in the breeze. These anthropomorphisms testify to 
nN aao character of objects in an urban environment of totalizing 
| 
tte Hammett’s generally sp 
ht. Is Msation of the subject, wt 

ic} “NER, ies 
Ma note Vell Murder,” 
q frot i 


arse descriptions are based on a rigorous con- 
ich is reconfigured as congealed abstraction. In 
the Op describes a house in terms of a mutilated 


omeratio 
n 
Ment of of geometric figures; the intensely asymmetrical arrange- 


Onea 
nverging dia 


entit ean Sonal lines reads like a stage setting for Caligari: 

ai a tloc : ; 3 
o untly k of squat cones of various sizes, round off the points 
ves the % mash ther 


i together with the largest one somewhere near 
e ot 


elr siz 


eaa th ers gro l ava Bro FUE ARGON 
ce With th grouped around it in not too strict ac 


€s, adjust the whole collection to agree with the 
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| 
slopes of a hilltop, and you would have a model of the Ka | 
house. (278) Valoy | | 
The Op’s observations disdain attention to referential detail, Insteaq ( | 
enact a narrative compression of the scene that approximates an : they 
sionist model of prose: His subject is transformed into a generic ieee | ; 
that is consequently mutilated into idiosyncratic form. Hammetts ction j 
here undermines realist conventions by emphasizing the discursive ce i 
tion of the image and directing attention towards the artificiality of tie 
a e 
scriptive act. n 
Hammett’s narration reduces the subject to economic function oridi Ti 
syncratic trait, and then distorts and magnifies this feature to subsume the th 
entire individual. Physical characteristics are contorted into cartoon pro 
portions and arranged surrealist configurations. In “The Golden Hore 
shoe” the Op spots a stranger in the bar and describes him as “A tall, my 
boned man with wide shoulders, out of which a long, skinny, yellow nec 
rose to support a little round head. His eyes were black shoe-buttons stuc 
close together at the top of a little mashed nose” (72). This absurd collage} Ha 
of distorted features and incongruous objects has more in common wih | gr 
dada caricature than realism. of 
The description of Willsson in Red Harvest could refer to one of Gross} me 
sinister portraits: “The short-clipped hair on his round pink skull was like| de 
silver in the light. . . . His mouth and chin were horizontal lines” (135). the 
Hammett’s characters are drawn with a mark and a dash: reduced to com} ani 
pact visual signifiers and geometries of abstracted essence. The description} pe 
of Sam Spade that opens The Maltese Falcon evokes a similar geometry! 
personal characteristics: a 
Samuel Spade’s jaw was long and bony, his chin a jutting V undei F 
the more flexible v of his mouth. His nostrils curved back to me, if 
another, smaller, v. His yellow-grey eyes were horizontal. The v në A 
was picked up again by thickish brows rising outward from i i 
creases above a hooked nose, and his pale brown hair grew aoe Th 
from high flat temples—in a point on his forehead. He 100% i 
rather pleasantly like a blond Satan. (3) i. 
as 3 x aphical co} Mes 
The alphabetical figure is stamped on Spade’s face like a typograP pati o 
lage; individuality is dissolved into typology. Hammett’s relentless be find 
tion of character responds to the increasingly abstract conditions Dae i 
dasa visual S18" | am 


by pervasive modern bureaucracies, which are inscribe 
on the subject’s body. 

The nickname, partially necessitated to maintain anon 
crowd, reconfigures subjectivity as caricature. Hammett’s n 


. pei 
ity in ê 
ymi 7 op" 
ovels are P 
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identified according to the conspicuously deformed 
cters 


d by Dae, ‘c: the Thin Man, the Fat Man, Big Chin, or Chinless 

aloy el haea a e villains Whisper and the Voice are named accord- 

) m In Red ee capacities. The Dis an’ Dat Kid and the Whosis Kid 

l the, J io their discu ‘toon parodies of their namelessness. The Op’s boss is 

Xpres. a reduced to cal n abstract typology that suggests the presence of au- 
ACtion the Old Man, a 


simply! 
thority #2 
The no 


tates a n ; , : ? D 
p ents tend to focus on the sharply delineated visual image, and 


the colloquial reference to the father. 
al 


toriously compact prose for which the crime novel is famous 
or 


arrative contraction of action into brief staccato segments. 
ne Z 
neces 


z hese seg™m : 
r idio. 7 acion unfolds like a montage of snapshots. 
ne the A curtain whipped loose in the rain. 
apt Out of the opening came pale fire-streaks. The bitter voice of a 
Horse 


| 
| 
small-caliber pistol. Seven times. 
The Whosis Kid’s wet hat floated off his head—a slow balloon- 
nek} iterising. _ (“Whosis Kid” 189) 
5 Stuck 
collage 
n with 


Hammett substitutes the empty hat in the place of the Kid, which defies 
gavity and floats off as if under its own power. The intense objectification 
ofimages recalls expressionist contractions of the subject, and the frag- 
nented pace of the unfolding scene imitates expressionist rhythms of sud- 
den shocks and abrupt pauses. Human beings are carefully subtracted from 
ihe scene, whereas the pistol is invested with the power of speech, and in- 


animate objects like the curtain and the hat seem to be animated with inde- 
pendent volition. 


As the Op walks into a boxing arena in Red Harvest, he gives an atomic 


ree a scene in four sentences, one word each: “Smoke. Stink. 
ons of ex s ). This intensified brevity recalls the telegraphic conven- 
wid uang p 10nIsm. One of the Op’s colleagues speaks exclusively in 
a maa a fragments of information. He reports his activities in the man- 
ie Nicky, Fre re machine: “Spot two. Out three-thirty, office to Willsson’s. 
looke? © Op ther aan me Kept plant. Off three, seven. Nothing yet” (132). 
ese Prefabricated « S semiotic prowess by translating the meaning of 
cal co IS this Convent; signifiers for the benefit of the reader. Hammett paro- 
a. Othe Verbos; pon m a section from The Dain Curse, where the Op objects 
; ost} Mone gy Y ofa friend who responds, “Tell me what’s up while I try to 
2 y Te brevia nore for you" (20), 
as Dope ogue and description in Hammett makes his novels 
‘| ae a “Ntirely, ea Sage production. Sometimes he dispenses with de- 
d man Sats arge sections of his books (particularly The Thin Man) 
‘sively of character dialogue and monologue. The ex- 
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s, often confessions or case histories, can be hj 
syncratic in their use of colloquialisms and regional slang. At other ti 
they are simply journalese, speech stripped down to the dela 
commodified fragments of information. In Red Harvest, some nameles 
tective informs the Op, “Donald Willsson, Esquire, publisher of the ie 
ing and Evening Heralds, was found in Hurricane Street a little while a 
shot very dead by parties unknown,’ he recited in a rapid singsong” a 
The detective’s mechanical voice confirms what his speech has already a 
clear: He is an automaton capable of replicating prefabricated speech a 
terns devoid of human inflection or digression. 

The Op is located in San Francisco, an appropriate city for the gothic 
atmospheres of Hammett’s scenery. The fog hangs low, and figures are ob 
scured like ghosts wandering in and out of the darkness. In “The Bi 
Knockover,” the shadows themselves are personified, speak and vanish. The 
Op is often performing the function of the shadow, tailing unsuspecting 
nomads of the city. During pursuits, Hammett inserts precise geographies 
of the city streets, reminiscent of Döblin’s insertion of urban topographic 
in Berlin Alexanderplatz. 

Hammett’s interiors, perfectly appropriated by noir film, are defined by 
their angular composition and harsh dark and light contrast. A typical inte 
rior is described in “The House on Turk Street”: 


tended monologue ghly id 


of 


the hall was lighted with the glow that filtered through the glas 
from the street lights. The stairway leading to the second-story 
threw a triangular shadow across part of the hall—a shadow tha 
was black enough for any purpose. I crouched low in this three-cor 
nered slice of night, and waited. (109) 

omorphic char 
nstable demat 


rban intents 
lly an 
è 


This highly expressionistic scenography suggests the anthrop 
acter of darkness that seeks to penetrate the interior. The u 
cation of inside and outside dramatizes the threat posed to u 
by the external forces of crime and darkness. The Op as the mora 
bivalent figure who crosses that boundary is significantly attracted (0! 
darkness in which he seeks refuge and the cover of invisibility. To 

The Op’s invisibility constitutes the foremost characteristic of a: 
yering and mutable identity. His capacity as detective consists mainly E l 
ability to disappear into the background or transform his personaly ig 
ceive his antagonists. He is presented without preexisting personal hsp 
ships or familial antecedents. Just as he busily removes all traces we ett 
ence before leaving the scene of a crime, he is constantly erasing nl 
tity in personal relationships. 

The absence of stable identity in Hammett’s work corr 


f 
108 
esponds 
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ne uncertainty concerning the nature of being. The anthro- 
idio | ise! Re acter of objects suggests a capacity for mutability that un- 
imes | pon otPNC c otential for fixed essence. The symbol for this epistemo- 
Y of | gemines A is the Maltese falcon: the priceless artifact of historical 
Sde | pgica that motivates a global pursuit and inspires a murderous deter- 
lom. sfc Il those attempting to take it into possession. At the conclu- 
ago, | mination in a |, the falcon turns out to be counterfeit: an empty projec- 
(7), | gon of the Dove imposed on it by imagination. 

nade | jon of the ia of so many of Hammett’s figures can be partially 
Pat ieee ae that the act of signification is a philosophically fu- 
gaio thing to alter the fundamental emptiness of signi- 
othic | jle process that EE ‘eliance on tautological utteran 
eob | fed phenomena. The Op s onary relia J a 1 : aes uit erances 
> Big | eects a conscious inability to construct an au rentie discursive responie 
The | afer hearing the impassioned confession ofa moneron bank clerk strug- 
cting | ging to understand his own motives, the Op petlecis, I couldn’t find ely 
phies | hing to say except something meaningless, like: “Things happen that way 
phies | (Red Harvest 57-58). 

The emptiness of signification in Hammett’s work negates the possibil- 
edbj | iy of satisfactory closure to the mysteries and puzzles conjured up in his 
linte | narratives. The conclusions of his novels are always vaguely unsettling be- 

ause the final solutions seem like false constructions and shed suspicion 
ghs | ® the inventive powers of the detective. The Thin Man concludes with a 
y highly conjectural and somewhat preposterous explanation of events by the 
v that | POlagonist, who concedes that his hypothetical resolution is based on 
e-COF *eetlation, The last word of the book belongs to his wife, Nora, who re- 
a ‘That may be, but it’s all pretty unsatisfactory” (180). This is a star- 


in i ! | 
qicotcluding note for a genre conventionally based on the expectation 
emar TON resolution and stable closure. 

ow does a detectiv. 
E 
an Nein which th 


ar 
to the | Rce? The O 


(0) 


“cave operate in an epistemologically uncertain uni- 
ere Is no stable truth behind the deceptive illusions on the 
teed master i ponds by abandoning the chimerical search for con- 
sehoods a ves and instead scrambles signification by inventing 
ttalent thus eee eet em onto phenomena. The Op’s most impor 
ng conflict a capacity for discursive intervention as a means 
ai) 9 ercion, ee ike most detective figures, he rarely resorts to 
s pit ae Versive a nee K relies on his ability to spread rumor and cre- 
est, and mere] is antagonisms. He walks into a boxing ring in 

| kma tich conceals 4 y the utterance of the phrase “Back to Philly, Al 
0% aton ages t 4 tase threat of reprisal against one of the fighters— 
d provoke a series of murders and conflicts 
` |° routinely fixes false alibis for himself and manufac- 


ode} eenerati 
ar] Pisica 


> 0 Unfi 
Enia pangs, Hes 8htan 
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tures evidence against others. In “The Golden Horseshoe,” unabl 
tain a conviction due to lack of evidence, he invents a false crime : 
criminal for a murder he didn’t commit. 

The Op’s illicit tactics of detection suggest the profound moral amh 
lence of his identity and activity. The diabolical character of Baio ; 
tagonists is reinforced by the visual analogy of Spade to Satan in an i | c 
paragraph of The Maltese Falcon. Edenbaum refers to the Op’s mene f 
“not a divine plan but a satanic disorder” (92). The subversive potential, 
collapse systems of signification places these characters in opposition to r 7 
reified administrative structures that dominate and determine their a 


e to Sus. 


© hang / 5 
f 
| 


- 


ronment. 

In Red Harvest, the Op explains his twisted methodology to Dinah 6 
Brand: “Plans are all right sometimes . . .- and sometimes just stirring thing | Hi 
up is all right—if you're tough enough to survive, and keep your eyes open 
so you’ll see what you want when it comes to the top” (79). Freedman and 
Kendrick translate this strategy as “the apparen tly spontaneous capacity both 
to activate the energies present in the dialogic world and to weather th | — 
anarchic psychological and social effects that are thus set in motion” (217), | — 
The Op works to short-circuit the machinery of social relations through a 
expenditure of surplus energy; his liberating function is his destructive ca 
pacity for dismantling systems of signification and discursive alliances and| _ 
preserving himself in the process of their collapse. Ma 

Hammett’s detectives operate as agents of sabotage in the manner o 
Benjamin’s “Destructive Character”: “For destroying rejuvenates in clearing 
away the traces of our own age; it cheers because everything cleared ava 
means to the destroyer a complete reduction, indeed eradication, of his 
own condition” (Reflections 301). This reduction and eradication is pe 
formed by the narrative as well, which obliterates referential capacitlé 
through a relentless application of dissonant aesthetic maneuvers designe 
to dismantle narrative content. The utopian aspect of this narrative 
achieved by the momentary liberation from ossified discursive reification 

Freedman and Kendrick contrast modes of detection in Hammett ye 
conventional detective narration by explaining that “it involves not the A 
coding of a discrete series of facts but, rather, an encoding process cha a 
vates the surplus energy inherent in his world” (217). It is within E 
coding process that the Op enacts his rebellion against instrumenta a 
son. By imposing his own creative narrative on the world, he cons 
utopian moment that evades the administrative imperatives of his te ie 
momentarily defies the mechanisms that otherwise determine his! 
function, and gives his labor the aesthetic character of play. 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY LITERATURES 
J. KAPPEL PRIZE IN LITERARY CRITICISM, 1998 


ar’s prize is Carol A. Wipf-Miller for “Fictions of ‘Go- 
a . ” s 
qhe winne Henry Green and the New Realism. The judge was Jerome 
ing OVET: ohn Stewart Bryan University Professor at the University of 
McGann, c ae recent of Professor McGann’s books is The Poetics of Sen- 
virginia. The lution in Literary Style. Forthcoming in 1999 will be the online 
sibility, A ce the first installment of his work The Complete Writings and Pic- 
ublication Gabriel Rossetti: A Hypermedia Research Archive (U of Michigan P) 


3 le A : 
oF Mee crying book Rossetti and the Game That Must Be Lost (Yale UP). 
and the a ti 


Professor McGann writes: 

“Fictions of ‘Going Over": Henry Green and the New Realism” is an 
essay about the dialectic between high modernism and socially pro- 
gressive materialism (Marxism for short). Its locus is the 1930s and 
its launching subject is the idea of “going over”—the decision of a 
bourgeois writer or artist to become aligned with the working class 
in a practical way. The center of the essay is Henry Green and his 
autobiographical text Pack My Bag, but the essay ranges widely 
across the work of various writers involved in the issue, most impor 
tantly Upward, Spender, Auden, C. Day Lewis, and Cornford. 

The essay has two distinct and very different virtues. As a work 
of scholarly recovery, it shows the difficulties attending any move to- 
ward “going over” (as well as any experience of having “gone”) and 
the nuanced character of Green’s way of approaching the conflict- 
ing claims of art and individualism versus social action and solidar- 
ity. The essay is especially adept in showing how both “individuals 
and collectives may be co-opted by a disciplinary regime.” 

The second virtue of the essay is its contemporary relevance. 

he piece is written in the most modest Way, in a quiet stylistic regis- 

a uiplications for contemporary Writers on the left, pe 

iee ds ae writers, are profound. In this context I leave it to 
ponder the import of the essay. 


The : 
Citic mee: Kappel Prize in Literary Criticism, named for the late 

; deputy editor of TCL, is awarded annually to the au- 
a work submitted to the journal during the preceding 
ake the most impressive contribution to our under 
{Hosen by : “PPreciation of the literature of this century. Nominees are 
Mie, M ~ editors of TCL and members of the journal’s editorial board. 
Melides atinan literary figure serves each year as judge. The prize 
Suhm, Oon in our summer issue and a cash award of $500. All 


Itted A 
to the journal are eligible. 


ANDREW 


r of this ye 
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Fictions of “Going Over”: 


Henry Green and the New Realism 


CAROL A. WIPF-MILLER 


Finally, in times when the class struggle nears the decisive hour, 
the process of dissolution going on within the ruling class . . . as- 
sumes such a violent, glaring character, that a small section of the 
ruling class cuts itself adrift, and joins the revolutionary class, the 
class that holds the future in its hands. Just as . . . at an earlier pe- 
riod, a section of the nobility went over to the bourgeoisie, so now a 
portion of the bourgeoisie goes over to the proletariat, and in par 
ticular, a portion of the bourgeois ideologists, who have raised them- 
selves to the level of comprehending theoretically the historical 
movement as a whole. 

—Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, The Communist Manifesto (29-30) 


IE We 1930s, ‘going over” was a standard trope among left-leaning artists 
and intellectu 


is precipitated = goe used it to articulate their position in the social cri- 
ie offascisn ae the collapse of British industry in the late 20s and the 
aLevis, John C ee Thus, in quoting Marx and Engels, I also quote C. 
Pasage was badh a eS and other young writers of the 30s for whom the 
"discourse often ne pigt aph and a frame of reference so familiar that left- 
O speak unselfcon erred toit in shorthand, dropping the quotation marks 
a t Marxist rh ously of going over.’ This distillation and concentra- 
Mth Which a etoric in a single phrase bespeaks not only the efficiency 
which these ¢ "X appeared to frame the crises of the 30s but also the way in 
a „inso E Di the Marxist text a local inflection: “going over” be- 
F Mag lates ee of this period, the formal expression of a 30s sensi- 
Mood theip oe feeling through which men and women of letters un- 


W Crise Be : 
*as the crisis, the “decisive hour” of the class struggle in 
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which an enlightened intelligentsia would leave its ivory tower to en 
darity with the politicized worker. € Soli. 
This essay is concerned with the aesthetic corollary of the politer 
perative to “go over,” particularly as it affected the generation of a 
2 e i A iri 
born between 1900 and 1914.2 In her essay “The Leaning Tower,” y; lets 


Woolf points out that these writers still had their education in front eit 
when the Great War broke out, and as a consequence, had no knowleq em 
«settled civilization” that informed the work ae 
ortedly allowed it to sustain a disinterested ate 
(20). She claims that while her gene aaa 


the (comparatively) 
modernism and purp 


sure above the chaos of history 
e when the classes were “settled” and therefore politically in 


ation could not ignore the politics of class This 
Woolf, developed an acute social con 
as “wrong to stand upon the gold thata 


recalled a tim 
visible, the next gener 
younger generation, according to 
sciousness and a conviction that it w 
bourgeois father had made from his bourgeois profession” (23). In the 
idiom of the 30s, to act on this conviction was to “go over.” And for writers ef 
born into middle-class privilege and expensively educated in the best pub- 
lic-school tradition, this required a recon figuration of identity—a new form 
of consciousness which they projected in their aesthetic commitments; they 

ed to escape their bourgeois subjectivities through a politicized an. 
Largely rejecting modernist emphasis on form, on individual consciousness 
and aestheticized emotions, they favored a “materialist” vision that would, 
in the words of W. H. Auden, make “the necessity for action more urgent 
and its nature more clear” (Poet’s Tongue ix). Thus the political shift that 


earned the 30s the epithet “the Red Decade” had its concomitant aesthetic 
’ so to speak, from 


attempt 


shift as the younger generation of writers “went over,’ 
aesthetic ideal of formal autonomy (0 


modernism to a new realism, from an 
een life and 


one that pursued an active and politicized engagement betw 


art. 

This view of the 30s is largely the orthodox view. My purpose here is nol p 
to overturn that orthodoxy but to expand its frontiers by using Heng j Mk 
Green’s midlife autobiography Pack My Bag to demonstrate the range% | © 
(often contradictory) values and commitments that fell within the construc i i 
of the new realism. n è 

Negotiating a passage between modernism and the ideals of the r i 
realism, Henry Green (pseudonym for Henry V incent Yorke) is by n° ne : 
an idiosyncratic figure of the 30s. The son of a wealthy industrialist SrA : 
was educated at Eton and Oxford. He left the university, however i Tee 
end of his second year and went to work in his father’s Birmingham Eo the 
Driven there, he says, by a nagging doubt “whether there se sok t 


inequalities between incomes” and “a sense of guilt whenever 
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HENRY GREEN 


‘| manual work” (Pack My Bag 191), he made this experi- 
aio z i basis of his second novel, Living. Published in 1929 


lism of the 30s—so much so that Harold Heslop, at the Second 
q realism 
socialist "64 


guningham bee Allen in 1941 designated Green “an artist of the thir- 
ie ae n group him with Christopher Isherwood, Rex Warner, and 
ie a of but to place him in the company of Joyce and Flaubert. 
Ai n ae subject matter of Living did no more than give Green “hon- 
re ership ofa moyement to which he never truly belongec ” (149). 
Indeed, Allen considered Green “an artist of the thirties not because he 
epitomized his generation but because he escaped its preoccupation with 
social and political questions; according to Allen, Green was not just an art- 
ist, he was “the only pure artist among the novelists of the thirties” (149, em- 
phasis mine). Subsequent criticism has tended to accept Allen’s judgment, 
touching on the politics of Green’s work only delicately in order to dwell at 
length on his formal experimentation.’ The result has been that often, in 
recognizing similarities between Green’s work and that of Joyce, for ex- 
ample, critics have often divorced him from his contemporaries. Such as- 
“sments may have at their root Green’s own statements concerning his 
att, Which evince none of the revolutionary fervor that fueled the aesthetic 
heories put forward by C. Day Lewis or Edward Upward in The Mind in 
ccs underlying many of the criticisms that abstract Green 
Tonpolitical” (1 > N assumption that the art of modernism was 
apposition to an ; ), aes pure, and that as such, it stood in aesthetic 
153). My Bo) nee realism of novelists like Isherwood and Orwell 
contexts OF 30s ine sbi aSumpuon: not only relocating Green in the 
m and the new realism, but also placing these move- 


ments in q g; 
a di ry 3 . $ if 
tned as thei alectical relation to the modernist aesthetics and values de- 
x t Mer antithesis. 
oing over” ey 
hte title Expresses 


hg Dat $ 5o many of Gre 
teas 0” it signifies 

Well as its destin 
the a 


a liminal state; like the gerunds that appear in 
en’s novels (Living, Party Going, Loving, Conclud- 
process that bears the trace of its point of depar 
Saks ation. To think of “going over” in these terms is to 
ism—for ES well as the distinctions between modernism and 

xample, their shared hostility to the withered values 
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of bourgeois society and their similar desire to represent that socie 
fully while escaping its norms and conventions. Yy 
Yet if some modernists—for example, D. H. Lawrence, who nar 
alism on the countryside and its people, ie 
f Dublin’s disenfranchised, or Virginia Wook 
1 the Women’s Co-Operative Guild ae 
ir work revolutionary, the most voluble polemicig z 
the younger generation quite flatly rejected their aesthetic values as a 
geois reactionary. For example, John Cornford, in his “Left?” essay acm 
fies the “collapse into subjectivity of Eliot, Joyce, or Pound” asa “dence 
the class struggle” (123). He accuses the modernists of serving up Sthe a 
dope in ‘revolutionary form, to make a literary fashion of serok 
rgeois intellectuals whilst denying . . . a genuinely revolutionary 
’ (124). Even as he polarizes modernism 
Cornford admits that “it is not easy to 


truth. 


the impact of industri rated 
Joyce, with his vision O 
her involvement in Fabianism anc 
aright to consider the 


among bou 
literature with a new class basis’ 


and revolutionary realism, however, 
clear demarcation between them” (124). As a consequence, he 
; 


make a 
the critical difference between the 


claims that the present task is to clarify 
“as the crisis matures the division becomes clearer. And the differentia 


th of a revolutionary literature” (124). At stake 
hich is the process of “going over’) is 
the space of resistance, a subject position that can critique existing social 
relations without undermining its own authority either by being part and 
parcel of the social world it intends to transform or by so attenuating it 
relation to that world that it has no ground to stand upon. 

Henry Green produces a fuller picture of the range and nuance of 30s 
leftism in its journey over the border. In an era when everyone ostensibly 
took sides along the lines designated by Corn ford, Green appears with many 
of his generation suspended in the space between sides—the “going over 
space where advance and retreat are equal options and the magnetic pul 
of opposing allegiances is most strongly felt. Looking at Green’s Pack M 
Bag, I first provide a more detailed picture of how he fits into the pare 
digms of 30s leftism and how these paradigms are shot through with col 
tradictory impulses, particularly in the attempted transformation of the 
bourgeois subject into an artist and ally of the working class. Į then offer? 
Foucauldian reading of how Green’s school memoir constructs this nace! 
subject out of competing paradigms of resistance: the radical individuali" 
of modernism and the collective identity privileged by alism. 


two: 
tion is essential to the grow 
in this process of differentiation (w 


the new Te 


r fear th 


At my public school I had hated every other face fo i 
g whe 


was a lord, at university I was to court the rich while doubun 
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HENRY GREEN 


Id be great inequalities between incomes. I had a sense of 
ou 


here sh er I spoke to someone who did manual work. As was 
uth, guilt as, J had a complex and in the end it drove me to go 
ted a is a factory with my wet podgy hands. 
ae ( to wo —Henry Green, Pack My Bag: A Self-Portrait (191) 
vith | suggests that whereas “the typical development of [the 30s] 
had | ater Allen $ ae a move “from psychoanalysis to social realism, from 
me eee Henry Green was “untouched, as a writer, by contempo- 
a ie whether political or psychological” (151). Nonetheless, the “typi- 


appears, if not in Green’s novels, at least in his autobiography, 


lot | r 30sshift ae 
ae iological “complex” drives him over into the ranks of the pro- 


Old | here a psyc! 


ion pariat. Those “wet podgy hands —symptoms of his neuroses—signify, in- 
nay | geed, a continuity between the body that desires and the one that labors, 
1sm recalling the materialist foundation of Freud, who declared, “The motive 


Jt | fhuman society is in the last resort an economic one” (312). Thus, Green’s 
pis slfportrait simultaneously narrates what would seem to be the vagaries of 
the private and idiosyncratic drives at the same time that it locates these drives 


nie f jnasocial and economic context which he shared in profound ways with 
take his contemporaries." If, at times, he constructs himself as the eccentric 
) 8 | hose personal history flows outside the currents of a shared history, he 
Ocal | ako acknowledges the economic and historical forces that underwrite his 
T emotional life. Consequently, his subjectivity frequently emerges in a double 


seture of association and disavowal. He offers, for example, a sagacious 
£9 aalysis of the condition of England after the 1923 slump only to deny its 


ssibly personal significance: “All this is common ground and none of my busi- 


ie ae He then further dissociates himself from the common experience by 
over ne But it had its effect on my contemporaries and is of interest for 
reason” ; : ; 

¢ pull oe (190-91). Immediately following this, however, he uses the first 

ch My cares ODS) identifying with the heightened sociopolitical con- 
k S i 7 “ . 

part | ieg: of his contemporaries: “If, owing to the lucky chance that we 
Wed in lux 

į colt XUTY we 


did not experience hardship .. . we heard about it, were 
red whether our parents should be allowed to keep their 
er we really ought to inherit when they died” (191). In 


ne 
if the a and wonde 
ffer | hi y and wheth 
> Way, Green p 


sce | i that moti articipates in the uneasiness of privilege, the bourgeois 

list Ssture Rae ted Many 30s radicals; but more importantly, the double 

” ubt as to ie Bag—its uncertainty as to the bounds of the self, the 

I Shes 7 BaT ns the “I” of the narrative and how it relates to the 

ntl 80 over» Xperie y mstability of identity which those who were striving to 

z hel “oY of ¢ heed in their desire to reconcile personal history with the 
oe 35 struggle, 
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If, however, we were to look in Green’s autobiography for an expl; 

statement of commitment to socialism, we would be disappointed ot 
in fact, devotes very little space to his life as a factory worker (the b ne 
the text is a school memoir), and his reason for crossing over into oo X of 
ing-class world shifts late in the text from the statement of moral guilt a 
above to an apparently neutral desire simply “to see for myself how b ie 

the greatest number live in England” (213). He claims that he went eee | 
mingham “without holding any political views” (213). My point is not mt 
Green secretly embraced left-wing politics, but that his work illustrates a 
political ambivalence of “going over”—the self-contradictoriness of the iz 

ture that reproduced the bourgeois writers’ often vexed relation with the ) 
Left and served, in some ways, to exacerbate hierarchical class distinctions 
rather than eliminate them. 

The various strategies artists and intellectuals employed in their a. 
tempts to merge with the working class produced multiple incoherencesin | ) 
their bourgeois subjectivities. Some of the more obvious contradictionsap. | { 
pear in the slumming through which many of the young writers attempted | 1 
to access the reality of working-class life. In regard to this practice, Ang | o 
Wilson makes a point of the fact that Green did not merely observe the | f 
workers in his father’s factory but worked alongside them: “no other rich | k 
man,” claims Wilson, “has shared by function, not by slumming, the manual 
worker’s life.” He then qualifies his remark by adding, “Of course, itwasa | a 
masquerade” (385).° Of course—and so it was for most of Green’s contem: | t 
poraries in very literal ways. 

Dressing down and dropping one’s aitches the bette 
the “lower orders” is a common motif in the 30s, originatit 
tionary imperative to document “reality’—defined as proletarian reali. | t0 
Many of the young writers understood that their bourgeois presence could 
prevent them from seeing a true picture of working-class life, and so detet 
mined, as did George Orwell, that the best way to “go among these people / 
[to] see what their lives were like,” was to become “tem porarily part of thet 
world” (150)—that is, to “go over” in disguise. “At the start,” Orwell report 
“it was not easy. It meant masquerading and I have no talent for ek. 
(150). Tom Harrisson, cofounder of the Mass-Observation movement?) 
found it necessary to “go over” incognito, the better to observe inde 
spring in Worktown. Like Orwell, he passed as a native only with ccs 
culty, explaining away his “Oxford accent” with the fiction that he wa 
another dialect area only a few miles away” (qtd. in Cunningham 25 ie 

f “going over be : 
ante 


nena 


r to mingle wih | H 
ng in the revolu: | a 


creates a topsy-turvy world in which class hierarch 
superficial physical transformation. At the same time, the mas 
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HENRY GREEN 


eois observer in a position of relative power as he seeks 
pins the rothers while deflecting knowledge of himself. The irony is, of 
ledge ° hese travelers over the class boundary began their quest for 
“ouse ieee nein identity. Although Green made no pretenses about 
guth bY ee Beenie in his father’s factory, it was through his experi- 
his Se i he acquired the knowledge (indeed, the authority) to write 
ence Ue subjects in his second novel, Living. 
Bt i gansient nature of masquerade exacerbates such inequities. In- 
oll whether or not disguise ee es many young writers who at- 
eee enter into working-c ass i : toe with them a return-tp ticket. 
Green outlasted most, remaining aworker on the shop floor fora little less 
Jan two years before moving up to management. Orwell’s “tramping” ex- 
editions were never SO extended, nor was he above writing home when his 
ash ran low. Similarly, Isherwood’s residence with the poverty-stricken 
Yowaks (described in Goodbye to Berlin) was not so long as to cause him more 
ian a modicum of discomfort.’ This difference, then, always lay between 
those who “went over” and the world they infiltrated: they had the option 
ofleaving it behind. Green remarks how quickly time seemed to pass in the 
factory, speculating that perhaps it was because “I knew I was not to be there 
long” (233). 

If this brief carnivalesque episode provides a momentary lapse in hier 
Ree one itako pe ane and accentuates those distinc- 
their intent, education a u Bea o ae SN oe 
tagline ae ee ee disquali ied them from fully assimi- 

g . In The Road to Wigan Pier, Orwell frankly 


admits the irr i i ? 
oe treducible distance between himself and the coal miners he went 


pourg 


eee ee ae them . .. I was not one of them, and they 
er interestn ae ee I did. However much you like them, how- 
cursed itch ee e i their conversation, there is always that ac- 
mattress. isis : erence, like the pea under the princess's 
confronts ali Ñ a Ky you turn this curse of class-difference 
stone wall as th i vall of stone. Or rather it is NOt so much like a 

€ plate-glass of an aquarium; it is so easy to pretend 
and so impossible to get through it. (156) 


that it isn’t there, 
The barriers 
De encomp 


assed all the indices of class (dress, names, manner 
tc.) and became strikingly apparent the moment one 
Green, who reserved his pseudonym only for his 
: €ver to have tried to pass among the workers as 
rke, was able to avoid some of the frustrations of as- 


Peech, tastes, e 
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ven he found that class difference hampered his 5 
Sa 


similation. Yet e€ 
“I sometimes had trouble to mak 
a 


to know the workers. He writes: 
cent understood or to understand theirs” (234). 


ttempys | 
Nonetheless, for the 30s generation the “itch of class-difference” | 
Was 


© my ac. 


ire to understand the accent or to blend with the surro 

1g on an aesthetic level, it appears rooted in their sen 
intertwined with their desires and aversions; it is eer De- 
and sensibilities to a working- 


more than a failu 
ings. Operatu 
ings, inextricably 
inability to adjust bourgeois senses 
ood, it manifested itself in the mysterious rash he acquired 

ed 


yan 
class con- 
text. For Isherw 
at the Nowaks. In Louis MacNeice’s Autumn Journal, it is his lingering pref 

g pref. 


an aris RTN i rer FO 
erence for the material comforts of his class over the working-class plea. 


sures “Of film or football pools / Or of the gossip or cuddle” (16), For 


Auden, it seems to have been a low tolerance for the day-to-day political 


work of the Left, which he apparently found dull, writing in “Spain 1937” of 
“the flat ephemeral pamphlet and the boring meeting” (2295). “Going over 
thus required a fundamental revision of self apart from all the outward trap 
pings of class; beyond the gross physical presence of these, it demanded an 


even more primitively material transformation: it needed a change of hean, 


so to speak. 
In theory, the new realism was supposed to facilitate that change by 


making “action more urgent and its nature more clear” (Auden, Pots | p 
Tongue ix) or “by pressing so deeply and widely into the reality of the present | i 
that it begins to yield an extended view of the socialist society of the future | d 
(Spender, “Left-Wing Orthodoxy” 15). However, as Montagu Slater sug | w 
gested in a Left Review essay, the change of heart and the aesthetic revolu f d 
ton were necessarily coeval and mutually illuminating: “Writing is ‘NEW | + 
in so far as it expresses new ways of thought, of feeling, and of being—which 6 
is to say a new form of human nature” (817). Thus we might expect thatit } oy 
the new realism prepared the way for the future, it also projected the poles 
of attraction and repulsion that, for the 30s generation, made incompatible 
demands on their subjectivities in the present, revealing the extent to which 
they were not yet “over,” but “going over.” en 
In this respect, the new realism necessarily overlaps the modernist a& 
thetic it ostensibly left behind. As we have seen, the new, dressed-down Mi 
man nature still retained something of the old desires, and so a modern” iy 
sensibility (including a disposition to see art and politics as antagonisti i h 
ho attempeet! to 


each other) lingers in the cultural consciousness of those W. 
embrace the world of the proletariat. Although it was easy enoug 
the old bourgeois bogey “mediocrity” (the modernists had done the 
the young 30s radicals found it more difficult to escap 
and articulate an undebased aesthetic that nonetheless app® 


h to rejet 
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HENRY GREEN 


gemocratic M the lives of working-class Others were marked by difference, 
sticipate legiance was often at cross-purposes with their estimate of 
f ag his created a traumatic schism that was a crisis of value 
t. For Hee ntin. Involving a costly disarticulation of the self, 
> yell 25 aois ired the writer to identify with modernism’s Others even 
sing Ove” A be Other was to have only marginal value. 
ins appear, for example, in Stephen Spender’s essay “The Cre- 
The strains Ta the World Today,” which gives a niggling sense that a 
ative meee otic may be appropriate and necessary, but also somehow 
oei tn his description of the “politicization of art,” Spender envi- 
ees undermining the artist’s finely tuned sensibilities: 


The writer goes to politics for an analysis of the political situation. 
Finally he belongs to a kind of bureau in which he is taking orders 
from the worst writers who boast of their indifference to “aesthetic 
standards,” and who care only for the “usefulness” of art to the 
people... . “Either these poets must learn new methods of expres- 
sion . . . or they must go.” These words may make the English 
reader smile, but in other countries they have been written in the 
suicide and ruin of artists. (153) 


Even Edward Upward, a charter member of the Auden coterie and one who 
tended to take a hard line on these matters, admitted the possibility of a 
decline in literary production due to political involvement. He insists, “A 
Writer to-day who wishes to produce the best work that he is capable of pro- 
ducing, must first of all become a socialist in his practical life”; yet he adds, 
ae become a socialist . -- he will not necessarily become a good writer” 
hana that political work might simply consume time that might 
Pent on literary production, he writes: 


Going over to practical soci 
aware that it will involve hi 
witing, and that this will 
abandoned hi 
Energy to cr 
certain circu 


alism is not so easy for a writer. . . . He is 
m in extra work other than imaginative 
come upon him at a time when, having 
s former style of writing, he most needs to give all his 
eating a new style. He is aware also that this work may in 
Sn A ™stances stop him writing altogether. (53) 

n jon The Left-Win 


r § Orthodoxy,” takes the matter further, claiming 
tools of pp, ve the comm 


their ow $ aisi party, writers “cut themselves off nom Me 

(13). T 1 sensibility” and in doing so, commit “literary suicide 

nal tha aa new realism entailed a massive repression. For Upward, it 
Her wor Must forgo the pleasure of the text in order to labor toward 


=n 5 
ne that discounted such pleasure. In the case of Spender, 
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s—a disintegration of both personalit 
a 


i ars almost as a neurosi 
it appears a aie 


that culminates in the death of the artist. 
In this way, critical standards of value implicate the subject—pan; | 
larly the subject who can produce “good” art. The underlying Ae 
the above statements, in fact, resonates surprisingly with Woolf's a of 
“The Leaning Tower,” where she expresses her old theme that mone oe | 
sure, and a room of one’s own are necessary for artistic production.’ Ala is 
ingly, at least for those who wished to join the workers and develop a aN 
tarian aesthetic, such criteria eliminated the possibility of a working. e 
artist. Spender, in fact, believed that “there is no working-class tradition o 
art that is not very rudimentary” and that the social and political revolution 
must precede the cultural revolution because, until such time, there can re i 
no “working-class audience with means and leisure to produce a culture of 
its own” (New Realism 15). 
At stake here are such definitions of culture as forced the 30s genera 
tion to renegotiate critical standards in order that they might recuperatea s 
working-class aesthetic. Green participated in this recovery work when he 
documented the vital working-class culture he met with in his father’s fac i 
tory. In Pack My Bag, he finds the workers there “literally unsurpassed in the c 
spoken word” (237) and evinces an appreciation of a working-class aesthetic i 
that other, more overtly radical writers treated as inferior or dismissedas | h 


nonexistent. 
Indeed, more than many of his contemporaries, Green identifies with 


the position of a working-class writer such as B. L. Coombes, whose own 
contribution to the “Leaning Tower” debate was an essay entitled “Below 
the Tower.” In this essay, Coombes refutes the suggestion that “no one who 
works at manual labour can ever hope to be a writer” (34). While acknowl 
edging the difficulties of the working-class artist,” he treats these as asse | y 


rather than liabilities and argues for an integration of art and labor in which Pi 
the working-class writer’s life experience is his “capital.” Not only are moneh e 
leisure, and a room of one’s own unnecessary, Coombes suggests that | op 
would be “the creative end of the working class writer if he leaves his ow | 

sphere; he has grown into it and the labour is part of his being” (34). Rather 
than bemoaning his class status as a barrier to creative production, Coombes ti 
appears to articulate a separate but equal aesthetic. one en 
But Coombes resembles Spender here in that he represents social ch m 
lons his class ident sid 


as organic identity and feels that the writer who abanc 
impairs his creative faculty by cutting himself off from t 
bility. In this respect, Green differs from both Coombes 
discriminating between a bourgeois class identity that he repr 
thetic and a working-class identity that he sees as authentic, 


js sen" 
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} 


ii sustain the convictions of his generation. In his work, going 


„able Ae i i vith th ther; rather, i 
‘ petter a n artificial identification with t e Other; rather, it recovers the 
we is a he had lost to the conformity and mass-produced tastes of 
c . . 
q veal self he fe ae writes: “Moneyed people have invented interests to pass 
f pis OW? class. s of leisure and whatever their inclinations, that is whether 


or not they read, they look at pictures and listen to mu- 

io fo hey ar Over and against this unnatural existence, Green posits an un- 

sic oy Ifwhich he recovers in his life as a factory worker. The world of 
5 e 
alienate S 


e es. for him, a kind of primordial swamp, the origin of an identity that 
ss abor 1s, n E re pervert. As a consequence, he treats his experience in 
i money of factory as continuous with rather than rupturing his identity. In 
: ae a ker Green did not feel cut off from the roots of his sensibil- 
ž a ie rontrary, he describes his Birmingham sojourn as a “bridge” back 
; ae self and a more elemental life: “it was an introduction to indis- 
a- wable facts at last, to a life bare of almost everything except essentials and 
a less confusing, to a new world which was the oldest” (232). 

he Thus, rather than a disintegration of self, Green experienced in Bir- 
AC ningham a personal and aesthetic renewal, claiming that the manual labor 
he | contributed not only to his physical well-being but also improved his capac- 
tic iy for mental labor. He recalls, for example, how in his Birmingham days, 


as he generally wrote all day on Sundays: 


ih This was to make up for doing no work for years, with my hands or 
my head but only with my feelings. So that when I say I found life 
satisfying and I had never before been satisfied, the long hours of 
$ being occupied may have coloured what I thought I saw so that it 


may only be, but surely this is more than just something, that the 
life was happy. (233) 


ets x 
With thi ; 
; is per c : ; s 
ich ‘hea 5 perspective, Green offers an alternative to the neurotic, schizo- 
ic, or suic} . : 
Oo a Posit suicidal subject that emerges in statements by Spender and oth- 
tit 5 


ing labor as the 


a 
w “sire, Green reunite 
Necessity, th 


gratification rather than the deferral or repression 
s those concepts of use and pleasure, of desire and 


het » at modernism sundered. 

i “comet a critique suffers, itis perhaps froma too enthusias- 
las À €huous strug ree TESTES life. For although he recognizes the work- 
tin | 88s pr ide &te for survival and the negligible margin of security their 


any See iness or unemployment, he does not seem to con- 
Bi ae Of the eA Yon ESS conditions salutary. He claims the workers have 
aac! eisure ae live provided that one has never been spoiled by 
nual lal = 11s not... something better” (234). And he goes on 
Dor as the ideal paradigm of artistic production, celebrat- 
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ing “the deep, the real satisfaction of making something with [one’s] 
This has to be experienced to be believed, it is more than sensual 
obviously the purest form of selfexpression” (236). 

For Green, making things with one’s hands—manual labor—thy i 
places definitions of art that insist on its impracticality, its distanciation r x 
the exigencies of life. It also provides him with an escape from morbid sep 
preoccupation into a body of health as he passes from Freud’s neurotic an p 
ject to Marx’s proletariat. As part of a laboring body, Green’s “wet aa 
hands” become his liberation into a more richly sensuous experience iS 
that offered by the impoverished world of leisure. m 

Although Green celebrates working-class life in the most glowing terms 
this celebration occupies only the last 10 pages of his autobiography, while : 

he devotes over 200 pages to the public-school education he despised, In 
the next section, I argue against criticism that has suggested that Green’ fi 
school memoir invokes an entrenched modernist sensibility that privileges j 
individualism over and against the new realism’s social orientation. Here f 
g Green for the 30s, but my reading of Pack My Bag | th 
work implicates both individualism and collectivism in 
interrogates their poten tial as modes of resistance. | of 


hands, 
and is 


again I am recoverin 
suggests that Green's 
a disciplinary regime and 
In doing so, I offer yet another view of how “going over” is a dialectic of | m 


modernism and materialism. 


Is it surprising prisons resemble factories, schools, barracks, hospi- 


tals, which all resemble prisons? 
—Michel Foucault, Discipline and Punish (228) 


There are terms of imprisonment and terms even at kindergartens. 


—Henry Green, Pack My Bag (20) 
radigm for 
bric, func 


LT Discipline and Punish, Foucault discusses the prison as a pal 
various disciplinary institutions that, permeating the social fa 


tion to rationalize and regulate individual behavior. The institutions that | for 
Foucault describes have in common a regimen of partitioning and obser l 
tion by which heterogeneous subjectivities are brought under the sway of ; alo 
homogeneous, continuous power” (173) conceived finally as the pancha te 
gaze. Similarly, Green’s autobiography represents the pedagogical mae T 
as a technology of power, inscribing the carceral in the text of a liba nt 
education. On the evidence of Green’s school memoir as well as nee a 
others of his generation, Regenia Gagnier concludes that “what the ‘ih @ 

knowledge, me : 


learned [in the public-school system] was discipline not 
lance not learning, pouvoir not savoir” (178). 
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Gagnier designates Green’s school memoir a “critical text” — 
pirhoug” school memoir genre, dissents from rather than acquiesces 
f power (181)—she also sees it participating in the cul- 


ny ernism. The ontological corollary of the “critical 
mo 


» Gagner claims, 15 | i ece ti : ee 
rexl S those modernists Who projected the artist as antagonistic to so- 


atte ss, forging in the smithy of his soul his own moral universe. 
cal ee sends that critical texts like Green’s measure value by “self 
Hence e econ, individuality, and putative autonomy” (174). I sug- 
sae that these values are not final and nonnegotiable in Pack My 
Sri Green's school memoir at times privileges modernism’s para- 
r iie individual, it also pepresanms the coleeuve values of the new 
realism as potentially empowering. Moreover, I argue, Green’s text demon- 
«rates how both individualism and collectivism may be co-opted by a disci- 
pinary regime. Pack My Bag reveals not only the parry and riposte that in- 
fom the relation between modernism and a materialist aesthetic but also 
heir contingency as competing modes of resistance. 

The dual values of individualism and social relatedness appear in the 
otquoted lines of Pack My Bag where Green justifies his decision to leave 
names out of his autobiography: 


Prose is not to be read aloud but to oneself alone at night, and it is 
not quick as poetry but rather a gathering web of insinuations 
which go further than names however shared can ever go. Prose 
should be a long intimacy between strangers with no direct appeal 
mee may have known. It should slowly appeal to feelings 
ali sed, it should in the end draw tears out of the stone, and 

8s are not bounded by the associations common to place 


names or i i ili 
A to persons with whom the reader is unexpectedly familiar. 


Cammi L 2 
o an ee evidence of Green’s retreat into a private world 
or others on the tean ee So EUON at school, Green “begins to write, not 
“E emphatically Aa n; but for the aestheticized, introspective, monadic 
Uone at night,” H Shareable and asocial” (180): prose is meant to be read 
he statement: fe owever, we must also recognize the egalitarian appeal of 
Se with ane to elide names in order to establish an “inti- 
Fs who attended his exclusive public school, but 


Macy 
With y 
tra 
e se 3 & ; 
eksa common well of feelings that runs deeper “thari 


Tames h Sers”; 
OWever 
shar 
Green. ared can ever go.” 


Teen 
fous... fact, see 
‘orientation ae to want to escape the individualist and self-con- 
€ autobiographical gesture: “Is it presumptuous,” he 
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asks, “to write about oneself . . . ?” (8). Further, he represents x 
? . a s 

tions as the driving force behind personal narrative. Although 

nizes that the autobiography form demands an account of the in 


Ocial Tela 
Hs Tecog. 
ividuar 
journey toward maturity (“how one changed from boy to man” ul, ie 
siders the common experience to be the vehicle for maturation: “We ath, 
up by sharing situations, what we share of goles person S Increases us” (63), 
Thus, far from celebrating autonomy, Green s memoir expresses a lon ing 
to be part of a community and eg wistfully of a lonely childhood spent 
in the sequestration of his family’s country home. 

From the perspective of that home in which manners and good form 
codified social interactions, Green looks upon school as a liberation. Yet he 
finds that the school community that rescues him from his Solitary exis. 
ence also serves as an instrument of bourgeois hegemony. Consequently 
the school memoir expresses a shifting limit of value in which individual. 
ism and collectivism are weighed one against the other. 

On his entry into the wished-for relations of school, Green discovers, 
community that promotes conformity. Speaking often of how the school | at 
boys roamed in “packs,” he describes the process of becoming “part of the 
crowd” (88) as one of self-alienation and interpellation. Going to board: 
ing school is the biggest change one could have,” he writes: “nothing can 
ever so estrange a nursery boy from himself” (17-18). Almost from the first 
day, the schoolboy begins to forget his own needs (even bodily needs) and 
desires, and adopts those of the collective; Green remarks how, on the day 
of his arrival, he was “[t]oo sick with strangeness to be hungry” and yeh 
when the bell rang to signal tea, he “ran [in order] to be like the others 

(19). ee. 

This regime of the norm (that is, being like the others) was instituted 
poral spaces 


at Green’s school through a strict regulation of physical and sa ee: 
noo}, 


which marked the boys as objects of surveillance. At his first sc 


claims “we found . . . no comer even in the fields where we could be a : 
without having transgressed by being there” (17). And the school ro i 
gym and games, drilling in various subjects, the observance of rules E ig 
constant supervision of the children that they might not indulge oan re | Wate 
“vice”—so appropriates and fills the children’s waking hours that a pet 

marks, “our days were so arranged that there was always something p e| the 
ing to keep us out of trouble; nothing happened that was not ae atk | a 
had no time to ourselves” (82). This system for keeping track ‘ Tocatsi Th 
dren approximates “the means of correct training” that Foucault the mi| “y 


ep ae POS 2 ital, an 
disciplinary institutions such as the army camp, the hospital, a calcul 
tary academy; it makes observation a form of coercion, using 
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d accounting of bodies within spaces in order to train them 


this technology of control does not work to obliterate 
subjects but rather multiplies them. As Foucault re- 

$ ime ‘makes’ individuals” (170). Indeed, in Pack My Bag, the 
“Discipline is just part of an elaborate system of individuation that 
lation Ae reach within his own cell, on a hierarchical grid. At 
he ee Bie system distinguished between new boys and old 
Pe cis At Eton, the process of individuation was worked 
elaborate system with “a thousand fresh distinctions” (91) in 

- caniority and athleticism played a disproportionate role. Besides se- 
a a. were also Heads of House and prefects to whom the new 
n A nA up. And then there were the colored caps that set apart 
a wie on various teams (“the school elevens and fifteen, rackets, fives, 
fe even... shooting” [91]). Under this system, the individual does 
notdo violence to a normalizing perception but has his own niche hollowed 
gitwithin that perception which has a precise use for his particular form of 
difference. Discipline, as Foucault suggests, does not bend “all its subjects 
imoa single uniform mass”; rather, “it separates, analyses, differentiates, 
amies its procedures of decomposition to the point of necessary and suffi- 
cent single units” (170). These units come to represent for Green “that 
gaded life which we are told is spread through the associations built 
throughout authoritarian states to control the leisure moments of their 
people” (74). 

Green’s work attests to the subtlety with which this interpellation of the 
subject operates even in such an overtly ideological state apparatus as the 
fm Despite the apparent brutality sanctioned by the sys- 

'y Bag, the children seem to be caned arbitrarily and on a 
thatthe oe finds that his days seemed to pass pleasurably and 
ift produced ‘ mange uhe augi: time and the enforced visibility of his 
tage were srad glibc We had no time to OHINENES and so at 
EP thaty was A 5 miy gay (82). He acknowledges “a ganem feel- 
Re Schoo] baton py there” (82). Only in retrospect can he say, “A pri- 

Asan antia state and so are public schools (18). EA 
Meindiyi ua ote to this totality, modernism offers a finer definition of 

Posits tesian detaches the inner person from the social animal 
len spective aah 5 private life as the home of freedom, if not truth. 
Patt 4 tota eee coal of modernism is, therefore, the reflexive coun- 
hes Ing Privacy, ae he that achieves its conforming curriculum by 

Ne trig, " Sreen, the sublimation of his personality in the 
€ to assert himself in antagonism to social rela- 


Jocates t 
Green's firs 
boys, fags 40 
into a more 


Bered a desir, 
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tions. Selfconsciousness became a position of resistance for the oF 


who had been allowed only a social consciousness, and privacy ai 
grity of the individual who had hithert 


hoolh, ; 
nd intro. 


5 ion preserved the inte 
spection p oan 


enced constant exposure. e 
Yet Green’s memoir suggests 1t 1s narve to imagine that a system y i 
aspires to total control could overlook the vast area of human experi lat | 
that lies beneath the surface. And indeed, he demonstrates how the ae i 
discipline infiltrated not only bodies but the private, emotional lives ae 
schoolboys. Green recalls being told “there were no thoughts or feelings y 
ought to have which we could not share and that if there were things i 
could not say it was a crime” (17). This operation in which the schoolbo i 
emotional lives are turned inside out and exposed to public scrutiny Re 
aesthetic corollary in the modernist retrieval and exploration of inner states 
But whereas for modernists like Ford Madox Ford or James Joyce, this in 
quiry signified an unmediated access to the only knowable reality as wella 
the artist’s creation of his own universe, Green experiences the inquiry as 
inquisition. The effect he finds is one of total visibility in which private | , 
thoughts can no longer be the origin of reality, being trained through ex. 
posure into the grooves of convention. For example, on the occasion of his fe 
oldest brother’s death, Green found that he could not really tell how he 
felt, death being so strange to him, but he cried nonetheless “because,” he r 
writes, “I thought I had to cry” (76). Unable to harbor any genuine sent: | i 
ments of his own, he adopts conventional ones. jo 
Privacy thus becomes something of a chimera in Green’s memoir: even | ay 

in those stolen moments when the subject looks inward, it is difficult totel | i 
if he is registering the intimacies of his soul or a set of normalizing percep 
tions. The premium set on the capacity to secrete a part of oneself beyond ide 
the range of the disciplinary gaze suggests that the “openness” of a socie of 
does not necessarily signify its freedom from coercion. The metaphor \ pe, 


the prison recurs frequently in Green’s memoir, despite the prohibition on ing 
locks at his first school. Producing an ironic commentary on the formation | am 
of the liberal subject, the dearth of locks seems, indeed, to signify alent Ng 
liberty. Green writes: “No locks of any kind were allowed as certain ea am 
ers are not allowed shoe-laces so they dared not give us privacy” (or the 
Pack My Bag demystifies the public-school tradition, revealing bow j a 
vate (that is, exclusive) character is underwrit by an enforced publici 


ts” (189). 


like Wool! 


what Foucault calls the “unavoidable visibility of the subjec 

The privacy of the soul so highly valued by modernists 
Joyce is, by the evidence of Green’s memoir, a thing not rea 
Nor is it entirely desirable. Pack My Bag does not, in its final ane 


privacy as an unequivocal mode of resistance. Rather, it recog” 
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ight facilitate the ordering of society within a disciplinary 

af privacy «ng the authenticity of those thoughts and emotions we 
also questo” set store by one’s privacy may signify merely how 
y poe the disciplinary curriculum. In the later stages of 
s notes that, indeed, the boys do have both more pri- 
hich they believe to be an index of liberty. Yet as 


cellu! 
mid taS 


3 rivate, 7 
eem P imil 
Aone has assim 
ye 


tion, Gree 


vay 
pe describes 


ied at his 
enied at his $ 
ful interpellation of t 


Where at my first school we roamed in bands.. . all together under 
e authority in the most primitive form of society known to man, 
on [at Eton] we at once had more leisure if only because we had 
ne a room to ourselves, and this leisure split the school up more 
recisely into a pattern of life afterwards, more into defined divi- 
sions, the plate glass windows we no longer see because we are so 
used to them. (91) 


oitwould appear that, if the schoolboy is allowed more privacy and greater 
freedom, itis because his individualism no longer appears as a threat to the 
hegemonic order. Whereas a constant surveillance punctuates the earlier 
sage of Green’s education, the later stages are marked by a kind of self- 
uuneillance with a room of one’s own being the correlative of the self-con- 
ious gaze. Indeed, at Eton, Green began to keep a diary wherein he sub- 
jected himself to close scrutiny; rereading it, he finds that the diary “gives 
etactly the sensation of being watched and of oneself keeping track of even 

imple actions for the reactions these might bring” (108). 
Pelt el pach this selfconsciousness is an internalization of an 
since a p surveillance might be measured by the ordering 
a ie oe one As Green describes it, Oxford offered what ap- 
gable to oe He gs extraordinary freedoms, one of which was be- 
anos anything ae’ ito be served in one’s rooms. Given the choice of 
was no escape ho he they; invariably ordered the same thing: “There 
me all through the : at was thought right for a lunch party, but all the 
irst year there seemed to be a choice of everything in 


EWorld wi ` 
th r : 2 1 i 
norm. th this “xtravagance of liberty we found” (204). Thus, in utter 
divi €xperienced their autonomy. 
but i asm, therefore, 


hot thro ; does not constitute the text’s primary value, 
bool, ugh With con 


tingencies of value. Gagnier asserts that the 
(194), 9 Green’s mats 4 ieee ae ee : » 
hye Many wri Seneration raised individualism to a literary ideal 
ty 0 S . . ~ 
‘Ms Nes wi ters of that generation—especially those who identified 
e reali i ; 
new realism—consciously sought to escape the aesthetic 
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isolation inherent in that ideal. For Green, the collective experience 
an alternative to isolation and also provided creative stimulus, bien 
posed a threat to integrity. The individual of modernism attempts ES 
cover integrity through social alienation, yet this challenge to con fone iS 
equally problematic. Pack My Bag demonstrates how the alienated jn divide 


is implicated in the bureaucratic administration of his own difference «et 


the solitary subject sits, categorized, pinned, and tagged, in the cellular ys 
vacy of his own room. Thus Green’s work offers a multivalenced econ 
how his generation met with the exigencies of their age. In doing so, his t 
fiction of “going over” suggests the nuances within the new realism that form 
a continuum with modernism. f 


NOTES 


! John Cornford uses the passage as an epigraph in his essay “Left?” (123); 
C. Day Lewis does the same in Noah and the Waters. Others, like Edward Upward 
in his essay “A Marxist Interpretation of Literature, do not quote Marx but 
nonetheless speak in familiar terms of “going over.” Cyril Connolly, in Enemis 
of Promise, uses the phrase in quotation marks, but he is quoting Upward, not 
Marx, when he writes: “I think a writer ‘goes over’ when he has a moment of 
conviction that his future is bound up with that of the working class” (qtd.in | w 
Cunningham 214). The proliferation of the passage was such that Julian Bell | in 
referred to it as “the rather hackneyed passage from the Communist Manifesto’ | am 
(qtd. in Cunningham 211). See Cunningham’s chapter “Going Over” for more | ne 
of the countless instances in which this passage appears in 30s literature. tio 

2 This generation has been referred to by Samuel Hynes as “the Auden Ger | te 
eration.” Not only did many young writers of this period have close personal | the 
ties with Auden, but he was so far seen as dominating and influencing the pe | wor 
etry that came out in those years that observers sometimes complained of the } no 
homogeneity of their production. Besides Auden, the names that figure T hac 
prominently in this construction of 30s literature are the poets Stephen So 
Louis MacNeice, and C. Day Lewis. Cunningham and other critics, however a 
tried to break up the various orthodoxies that represent the 30s gendi n 
a group of left-leaning male poets all of whom attended school with Auden. 
some extent, my work participates in this project. cait 

3 Andrew Gibson, for example, titles his essay “Henry Green as pn e 
Novelist” and John Russell brushes aside Green’s subject matter in on a prè 
tablish that his “real affinities are with the major artists of the genera 


nul 


atl | 

: ; : š art and who hat | toc 
ceding his own, who dedicated themselves to literature and art, and of ‘Tr 
been responsible for the technical innovations that have been ee offers? | imp 
fiction and poetry in the early twentieth century” (4). Peter Hites but noè | pre 


fine political reading of Green’s “passing” in a working-class E a hise“ 
theless calls him “the hot ticket in modernist resurrection” (2) an pritish wnt 
periment in “going over” as anomalous among twentieth-century a 

ers (7). This ignores a large body of 30s literature and cuts Green ° 
bers of his generation who shared his anxieties about wealth. 
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1. view is perhaps closest to my own. He writes, “Green never 
wichae! os 5 dicalism of Spender and Day Lewis, but he did share with 
1) sy! ra ad 
Jitica 


d the p°. hers of the generation, concepts of public and private life more 
e e 
sharë į with oth ste” (2), 
pem, a al than politics ( ). Shree f 2 As pareol thane 

nta neutrality is something of a pose. As part of the documen- 
racterized the new realism, “to see” was an act of bearing 


supposed to be objective, it was by no means politi- 


an e J 
Be Arguably, this 
i ulse that cha 
on and while it was 


vines “ 3 , “ ; 
aly neutra * echcock takes up Wilson’s remark and adds, although Green had 

ë Peter pire in order to work on the shop floor in 1927-28 (there are photos 
p dress the E irant and the obligatory cloth cap), I have found no evidence 
im in a Dole 5 : Paai > else a E the £ : 
ofaa worKers ever mistook him for anybody else but the son of the factory 
that une 


De od left the Nowaks after he began to find the conditions unbear- 
7 Isherw 


able, He says: r i : J 
Every day I found the smell from the sink a little nastier: every day Otto s 
voice when quarrelling seemed harsher and his mother’s a little shriller. 
Grete’s whine made me set my teeth. When Otto slammed a door I winced 
irritably. At nights I couldn’t get to sleep unless I was half drunk. Also, 
Iwas secretly worrying about an unpleasant and mysterious rash: it might 
be due to Frau Nowak’s cooking or worse. (125) 


*In a surprising number of instances, Woolf’s diagnosis is confirmed by 
wnters who would claim that her aesthetic was retrograde. Tom Wintringham, 
ina Left Review essay “Who is for Liberty?” gives perhaps the most telling ex- 
ample. Wintringham describes the plight of a young working-class writer, Ken- 
nth Bradshaw, who, “as a youth unemployed for some time,” lived in “condi- 
tons under which no writer could possibly do work needing time, care, persis- 
tence.” When Left Review returned to Bradshaw a story he had submitted with 
he request that he shorten it, “he answered that he had at last gota job. A few 
tords about the job made it clear why he wanted us to ‘cut’ his story: he had 


not the ti i A uishi 
i he time, the energy, to do anything after finishing such a day’s work. He 
fot—in fact—the freedom” (484). 
Coombes admits that 


J, 
Very few workers can 


ut the thoughts and lives of their fellows into 
words... There P Soe. 


iene are months of study to be faced; continual practice in 

cites a words to be Maintained; and every day the lack of privacy or 

mus b the exhaustion of heavy work—work for the pay envelope— 
st be borne, (35) \ 


19 


Inde 
€d, the daily k S 
10 correg € daily routines that Green describes at his first school appear 


y Tespo 
in r pees our imperatives Foucault detects in the Ecole Militaire: 
eee €o qualifies, the imperative of health: obtain competent officers, the 
ent debauç em auon; create obedient soldiers, the imperative of politics: 
ty and homosexuality, the imperative of morality” (172). 
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Reports of Looting and Insane 
Buggery Behind Altars: John 
Ashbery’s Queer Poetics 


JOHN VINCENT 


mong critics there is no disagreement about John Ashbery’s sexuality. 
Perhaps that is because Ashbery is actually a registered homosexual. 
He came out to the draft board and was exempted from military service 
during the Korean War (Shoptaw 5). On the other hand, Ashbery, although 
registered with the draft board, often does not “register” as a gay poet. For 
sance, the Penguin Book of Homosexual Verse (ed. Stephen Coote) does not 
include him, even though it was published years after Ashbery’s Self-Portrait 
ma Convex Mirror won the “Triple Crown” of American poetry prizes: 
ee National Book Award, and National Book Critics Circle 
cine neue sence in this anthology is even more striking when one 
e Penguin pane ae of its publication by Penguin, Ashbery was one of 
enaly to note a ee do, however, pay enough attention to Ashbery’s 
ts “aftiend,” “a Jo $ e masculine pronoun m Ashbery’s poetry can ad- 
8a love e: ver, or “the poet himself, and when examining him 
“me critics, dion h 3 S sure to consider the beloved as male.! These 
“transformed me th a > they acknowledge that pronouns and reference 
banat € aura of Ashbery’s sexuality, do little but remark about 
_ ~Onte 
Tage Act” Whi cultural events like the passage of the “Defense of Mar 
yi 1 made sure that states could deny gay marriages before 


TE even 
H cein cy tural ed to consider accepting them, underline the huge dif 
mOSeKUal ang p UE betweer 


i 4 n heterosexual and homosexual love bonds. 
lahat z €terosexual de 
> Nay 


sire and bonds, given their different cul- 
e i o ; t f a 
entirely different available narratives, legality, forms of 
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expression, as well as different available relations to abstraction : 
> Speci 


tion, self-definition, community, ritual, temporality, and spatiality Th ca 
» dhi 


ica. 
not to suggest that there are not overlaps, but rather that any tr Sji 
a u Catment of 


homosexual desire as simply another form of desire (read, hetero 
will be fundamentally flawed, if not also in the service of a homes 
fantasy of a world without gay people in it. phobic 
This said, there is little argument among critics who have the sligh 
sympathy for Ashbery’s work that “homosexual moments” in a text a ; 
teresting and useful ways to tease some of his poems into meaning. Ho T 
sexuality enters and then exits this critical stage with little fuss, which aoe 
it causes little outrage but also attracts little serious, sustained a 
This ease is underwritten, in part at least, by “Ashbery’s difficulty.” That s 
as Helen Vendler has remarked, “it is popularly believed, with some reason : 
that the style itself is impenetrable, that it is impossible to say what i 
Ashbery poem is ‘about’” (Music 224). Since reading “homosexuality” in | 
Ashbery’s poetry allows a point of penetration through grammatical, refer } w 
ential, or epistemic murk, its value as a critical tool seems inestimable. At | th 
the same time, the difficulty of Ashbery’s poetry allows critics to disregard | th 
homosexual thematics when they are not useful to their other projects. an 
For instance, Helen Vendler, against what she declares is a popularbe | ve 
lief that Ashbery’s poems are not “about” anything, elucidates some themes | an 
in the lyrics in Ashbery’s 1980 volume As We Know. Vendler suggests that | a 
these lyrics are about “growing up, fidelity, about identity, about death, about | gui 
... the permanence of art, about construction, about deconstruction, and | ac 
perpetual creative joy in the face of death” (Music 237). Notice how home } oth 
sexuality is not just missing as its own thematic but is also missing as some | wa 
thing that would inflect the other thematics, as in “growing up gay” “fidel | her 
ity without heterosexual marriage narratives in place,” “identity in the face | felt 
of erasing and phobic cultural forces,” “death without a comforting/tol | tc 
bling narrative of reproductive continuation,” and so on.? These do nol 
seem mere qualifications but are actually constitutive of the themes a 
Vendler locates. “Fidelity,” to point out the most striking instance, p 
be positioned in terms of the kind of relations it describes. A gay ™" i 
no uncomplicated relation to “adultery” or “fidelity” since these ol 4 
pict activities and conditions based on a legal marriage bond; in of a 
use such heterocentric terms about gay people or bonds one needs @ 
to mention that they are being torqued from their general 
Furthermore, this is not a volume without explicit ho 
Many of the poems entail homosexuality as an inflection © fra 
thematics, and two poems in this collection are eponymously ay at 
about male-male relations; they declare themselves UP front and § 
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| and resistance, The sh 


ASHBERY’S QUEER POETICS 


ale-male bonds suggested in their titles.” “My Erotic 
on the ie flirting with an image of his own lazy self, and “The 
o p 
He a Box,” the final poem of the collection, muses on how 
in-the-Box, i 5 ae 
ds might affect the spatial, mythic, and linguistic bound- 


ditat 
me e” has tl 


Jof Jack 
xual bon 


ain them. - : 3 
that conte the best cases, where homosexual content is not being ac- 
even in 


from readings of Ashbery’s poems, “homosexual meaning” is 
tool of reading or sense-making, with the implication that ho- 
oe s are best deployed at the service of larger, more shared 
p W ted, because not only do they elbow homosexuality out of 
Rei: they also deny (by ignoring) any complicated way of inhabiting a 
heterosexual subjecthood. , : 
Ifthere is any one thing that queer theorists can be said to have given 
iheacademy, it is the sense of how crucial the homo/heterosexual divide is 
Western culture’s most central binarisms. This, in turn, fosters the sense 
tatidentity is too complicated to snugly fit broad binarisms.t Homosexual 
ematics, styles, and desires are worth examining, in other words, on their 
omn terms. In their specificity, they trouble generality; they highlight and 
rex the operation of metonymy itself (the correspondence of part to whole 
and whole to part).° Further, queer people living in this culture, who cut 
«cross or through its definitions, require explicit strategies to negotiate lin- 
guistic productions of the specific and general.® For instance, on a tax form 
‘coupled lesbian may have to mark the box for “single” (for lack of any 
other box) when she considers herself anything but single, highlighting the 
ayin which this term inadequately describes her and violently blocking 
fs from the tax and other privileges accorded someone “married.” The 
flt exclusion and misrepresentativeness of this situation make the linguis- 
icmarkers “single” or « pc We hone tp 2 i n ARA 
ts single” or “married active sites of anger, comfort, capitulation, 
stemingly jaca eer variety of ake, and effect, that can attend this 
Me starkest of levels Bee’ of a subject’s relation to her culture, on this 
tining iieo x gaues to the fact that for a gay or lesbian person 
erself within the larger culture requires reading tools 


that ar 

€ often n 

$ (0) 5 ` $ 

tral Way tonly not vectored toward but which are against more gen- 


Sof readin g. 


'S case 3 
“ual fo » a box that might or might not be difficult for a hetero- 


€ a gay or lesbian taxpayer pause. A site of 
simplicity becomes a site of difficulty, delib- 
t least as true in reading poetry where self- 
one to one, box to attribute. Poets, who traf- 
of all must be cognizant not only of defini- 


en tly 
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tional activity but also of its effect. For gay and antihomophobic 
readers of poetry, homosexuality is not merely a tool by which ee and f 
more general effect or understanding (a way to clear a blocked pa i 
node of linguistic charge itself that can vivify or deflate genera] effe a) b 
the world it can vivify or deflate general categories. 
In this essay, I will show how, in three poems that span Ashbery’s o ct 
a semiotics and thematics of homosexuality jimmies open address sais it 
erence, as well as logical, figural, and poetic closure. Frustrated closur E 
the level of argument, figure, and lyric, happens often in Ashbery ae 
frequently remarked by critics as contributing to the tension and play in i 
work between randomness and deliberate artfulness. However, there is a x 
dence within his poetry of a theoretical standpoint that reconsiders this a i 
flict and posits unclosedness as a strategy that can be deployed against toi h 
or confining notions of identity, a strategy that does not buck cultural c | br 
egories but stalls their crystallization and further theorizes about the value | ta 
and power of that stalling. It is no coincidence that the most explicit and py 
focused experiments of this sort correspond to Ashbery’s most explicitand z 
focused treatments of homosexuality. Other critics, most powerfully John | gi 
Shoptaw, have traced the semiotics of homosexuality to Ashbery’s “misrepre | ins 
sentativeness.” That is, Shoptaw suggests that homosexuality enters | in 
Ashbery’s poesis by a trope of ill-concealed concealment and ill-divulged | ph 
divulgence. Implicit in this theorization, though it does not directly addres 
the idea of the queer reader in Ashbery’s work, is the idea that a queer 
reader goes to these texts, at least in part, for their power to represent and 
poetically enact structures of the closet that art makes examinable and which I 
enable readers to imagine and plot numerous positionalities for themselves: 
While this does seem true of Ashbery’s work, it downplays the structum! | co 
theorizing that Ashbery performs. The “misrepresentative” poet figure of 
fers many local interventions based on one grand idea about language ani | 
identity. I want to suggest that Ashbery’s theorizing is more self-aware a" 
plastic than that. The techniques that he uses to explore identity and i 
relation to language on a local level, through his experiments, inevit 
constitute his grander theoretical frame rather than only being express 
of it. Thus, while I am not suggesting creating a chronology of poo 
fects, I want to reverse the above theoretical causality, which means Oe 
ing on a poetic technique for its effect on a theory of poetics. cdi 
The closural effects I will examine are only several types of por ing 
culty in Ashbery’s quiver, but are bound together by the goal of Pol Í 
very particular effects for queer readers.” These poetic moments ally 
closed meaning, providing architectural liminality, which mimetic the? 
tures to a site, real and linguistic, where queer peopl 


Cts, asin h 


Ahh 
Not 
Ae, 


e can live, an 
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ees pedagogically as examples of carving liminality, or 
paso e from the larger culture. i 
“ita? 3 ae of this essay from a recent short lyric by Ashbery in which 
|" rgke the ti j; dominant culture in the face of attacks. In the 
Me the durability © a . 
i explores a Base,” even though “the house took a direct hit/... 
f“The ; ment/ it was intact, though transparent” (Can 
the next mor 5 Ẹ 
„d? 117).8 There were not even any injuries from the sudden 
Hine returns to the idea the culture had of it, whether that 
i Ses reality or not, and when everything is over, “There were 
il] m . » = . 
TH of looting/ or insane buggery behind altars” (117). This poem 
E th its final, oddly specific negation (no “insane buggery behind 
iy a . m = 7 
vas) that odd specificity is one way to sneak such reports under the apa- 
oa inertia of a world that will not collapse. Poetry may not-be able to 
ĉl . 
e the house down, but it can salvage reports of the queer attacks that 
tappen on quotidian and other unreportable levels, attacks that may sim- 
py ake the form of queer lives quietly lived. Following typical Ashberian 
rasoning, the report of the absence of reports of looting and insane bug- 
visitself both a report of looting and insane buggery and is looting and 
gery is P § ry § 
inane buggery. Following Ashbery’s musings about seemingly meaningless 
linguistic messengers in “Litany,” “It is they who carry news of it / To other 
phces. Therefore / Are they not the event itself?” (AWK 8). 


ffer thems? 


idea 


“THE FAIRIES’ SONG” 


E first discussion of homosexual meaning across the span of Ashbery’s 

i ponn Shoptaw’s On the Outside Looking Out (also only the 

c er e? on Ashbery). Shoptaw discusses a way to keep ho- 

i A a to discussions of Ashbery s style, as I mentioned before, 

eie er pee a omats into each of the poems. His heuris- 
erys “misrepresentative poetics,” the idea that 

although, or rather 


Sexuality out of 
Way what I will c 


er because, Ashbery leaves himself and his homo- 
his poetry, his poems misrepresent in a particular 
Vealing some en homotextual.’ Rather than simply hiding or re- 
ently, no Tea Se content, these poems behave differ- 
Omissions, Eao at their subject. With their distortions, evasions, 
Ca homot mules, and discontinuities, Ashbery’s poems always 
. €xtual dimension. (Shoptaw 4) 

Matia ee are, within this frame, an expression of his theoretically 
eho his Pocus: Because, in other words, Ashbery de- 
MOsexuality, it hypostasizes throughout Ashbery’s po- 
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ems via his style, whose most striking operations are concealme 
direction. Evasions and omissions gesture back to the missing snes 
central evasion and omission, homosexual content. However, thee Of thy 
have become, in their own right, invested with the urgencies ang pete 
the original evasion. While Shoptaw’s theorization is the best offered 
for homosexuality as semiotic access to Ashbery’s poetry, it seems ‘sci 
0 


misrepresent homosexual content in John Ashbery’s poetry. After al 
s oeuvre that are obviously them 


nt and mi 


are poems in Ashbery’ atically ae 
around homosexuality. Ashbery does not, untraceably at least, leave hin 
self or his homosexuality out of his poems. Mm 
A poem called “The Fairies’ Song” from The Vermont Notebook (1973 
not only takes homosexuality as its explicit theme but also addresses | h 
Ashbery’s own position in his poems as a “fairy singing,” putting forward, 
poetics explicitly inflected by his sexuality. This poem outlines and enactsa | er 
poetic strategy for dealing with the trials of homosexual identity. It sugges | ha 
why homosexuals might have a particular relation to songs, that is, poems } jn 
or verbal expressions in general, and also offers a strategy for keeping this | hi 
particularity particular. In other words, the poem is both a fairy’s songand | shi 
has as its subject the further production and encouragement of fairy song. | th 
“The Fairies’ Song” begins with “Clouding up again. Certain days there | sn 
is a feeling that whatever we arrange / Will sooner or later get all fucked | ho 
up” (93). That “certain . . . feeling” arouses “explosions of a 19th-centur | mo 
garden-variety form of intellectual rage.” But Ashbery suggests that, when | ing 
confronted with this “certain . . . feeling,” a fairy is “too far in the glade, the | poe 
way this is all about harassing.” “This” is the condition of being homosextl | ‘p 
A homophobic culture “fucks up” plenty in its harassing, but, Ashbery 1 
serts, being harassed is not the sole defining mark of being gay, though i a 
might sometimes seem it. To get caught up only in the unpleasantness ú xi 
life in a homophobic culture is to miss not only what pleasures there are i n 
ecstatic moments but also what “charity” there is in “the hard moment 
(DDS 19). This formulation is offered in “Soonest Mended” from the a 
lier The Double Dream of Spring (1970), which shares the thematic of g 
the best of a “spoiled” identity with “The Fairies’ Song,” but is far less 
plicit in locating its subjects as homosexuals. 
“Soonest Mended” takes its title from the clic ; 
mended,” and its performatively absent first phrase could possibl 
tate both a poetics and a politics almost completely in opposite” e 
in “The Fairies’ Song.” This title could be advocating discretion ji’ 
silence as strategies for negotiating the difficulties of homosexua f 
and life in American culture. The later poem, in contrast, while noe 
cry exactly, does call for self-celebrating song. But as i he 


bal 


s often th 
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n ghost phrases like this one) in Ashbery, “least said” 
eve 


phrases (€¥! text of irony, comment, or persona, and 
re ae pales ee eer sionals title er be tite a t 
thy Yay DE te ointed in any single ai : $ 


at “barely tolerates” (DDS 17) the speaker and 


ses (0 h 
ures J efuses culture t 3 
ion of the as the spur for the utterance that is the poem. 


«press! 
Sof | expres hich then serves 


dfar | pis loven WO that clings to the title must be considered as having its own 
ft pe uncertain Y humor. “Least said, soonest mended,” the cliché, com- 
here | charity” 8 a daction, neither of which occurs in “Soonest Mended”: 
red | mands oa aa Bula to be done and much verbal production about 


: +. nothing f ; > 
him. | pere 8 ie Pee to constrict speech and act, Ashbery’s poem dilates 
; 0 
i, In face 


his dreamy tone takes on a kind of argumentative weight in 

975) | qreamily, but nis C1 

‘nity of this credo. 

mity of th 
e SSe5 the proxi } S 2, Pepe “ Sys) D, E 
d soonest Mended” begins similarly to “The Fairies’ Song”: “Barely tol- 
ur “90 : : . 
ia ted, living on the margin / In our technological society, we were always 
ctsa | erated, Tay Mee . “1, Pei ear eon A 
taring to be rescued / On the ists of desti uction, like heroines in Or- 
rem; } Indo Furioso.. .” “Soonest Mended” campily characterizes the speaker and 
this | hislover as heroines in a high poetic drama. (The boundary of the “we 
and | stifs o include a larger group of people at several points in the poem, but 
ngs, | thedefaultand most common mode of the second-person pronoun here is 
here | singular, and this single other person seems a lover: they have “made a 
cked | home” together.) However, as we shall see, “The Fairies’ Song,” the later, 

£ S 
tuy; | more explicitly gay poem, ends not with the assertion that carrying on liv- 
when | ingis enough, “For this is action, this not being sure,” which the earlier 
the | pem ends on, but rather with the assertion that the action of living in a 
. i ms . G Tal . 7 + 
xul. aa identity is intense and exciting, and, in fact, a source of lyric vivac- 
yas | iy. DE Re cen 
1 Both poems do, however, start by proclaiming a crisis and close with an 
ig F ‘“Bument about closure and 
> 3 a orundecidedness, an 
eit \ intensi - ` 
me ay ion rather than either 


action, suggesting that true action is often in- 
d true closure often allows Opposites to coexist 


ents illng) a repeating and therefore instantiating (and ful- 
a . ; a: à 

oeat | charge 3 tern or following the chemical model ofa positive and negative 
aking a each other out to reduce tension. 

9 0 « coe k JA 
O°) "g harasseg nd stanza of “The Fairies’ Song” shows the result of fairies be- 

. and taking harassing as what being gay is all about: 

at Ometi 

ne m . n 7 
a a = One of us will get included in the trash 
n vif P petulant and bored at the multiple opportunities for 
ho? : Ischief, 

: Team} a 

et ating te like a gull at vacuity, 

iio Or bei sii 
oli Ab he I being what it is. 


Opes t 
© proyj 
Call Provide some 


e wil alternatives to this result, thus the 
S€nerous “ther, e 4 : 

ere are... there are .. . there are” structure of 
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the middle stanzas of the poem. It is not that “we” can prevent “o 
bers from ending up in the trash, but rather that “we” can for oe nom, | 
different from “screaming like a gull at vacuity, / Hating it for we Ons | 
is.” The “there are”’s catalogue sites of waste. Pastoral “Manure nile Whati j i 
the slop and surge of a March sun,” “pale plumes of dullness,” ae 
flowering meads” begin to bend toward more abstract and ie raat | 
ral | | 


“Wastes of acting out daytime courtesies at night, // Deadtal 
of 


wastes: 
resolution, arks of selfpreservation / Arenas of unused indulgence” 0 Í 
95). In the midst of this list comes a stanza describing a moment of £ i 

SUI e 


dued but expressed desire: 
i 


Thunderheads of after-dinner cigar smoke in some varnished salon | $ 


Offer ample cover for braiding two coat-tails together a 
Around the clumsy arm of an s-shaped settee. p 

In a screech the occasion has disappeared, the clamor resumedlike | € 

a climate. i 

The “braiding” of coat-tails can only occur under a smelly, dark cloud, i 
around the “clumsy” arm of an awkward piece of furniture. This momenta | “ 
expression occurs in silence and evaporates in a queeny “screech” and f 
“clamor.” The list of images, pastoral and abstract, insists on the presence | 
of waste and discomfort in any momentary beauty or landscape the fairies i 


can achieve. At the close of the list, Ashbery asks when this wild rided | 4 
waste and exaltation stops: “Where do we get off / The careening spear o i 
rye?” (95). His answer to this question is the proposition that “we” dont. ii 
but that “we” need to theorize the mixture of good and bad from the pot h 
tion of someone who has to drink sour milk telling himself: “But itall ges}, 
mixed up in your stomach anyway” (95). Ashbery suggests a change of poin | y 
of view, or what I have been suggesting is a declared theoretical standpoint po 
it’s not how the milk tastes, it’s that it fulfills a nutritional need. Thus, P| w 
riences might never be unmitigatedly good for fairies, but it is possible 
rethink the mixture of good with bad not as good or even satisfactory butë 
at least livable and postulate livability as the possibility for exaltation: Ee, 
The final image of the poem is one of unrestrained limpidity ie 
after declaring that “we,” fairies, “dance on hills above the wind / a 
our footsteps behind. / We raise their tomatoes. / The clear water a 
chipped basin reflects it all: / A spoiled life, alive, and streaming W ; r 
(95). The final lyric movement suggests that what is called the “spo! pin 
even “furtive” is “alive, and streaming with light” when seen from ee 
eye view above the crisp image of a sink. A lyric moment, gazing sf jt 
reflected in clear water, jumps into lucidity, producing a self- preser“ sale 
ment: while seemingly hidden and wrecked, homosexual idenuue 
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d with lyricism and light partly because of their banished 


le ~ eos “T° 3 

u he contrary fil other forms of visibility and order. Ashbery’s poem offers 
U gon from ; 

jior iries li re lived and sung. 
ns | ondt? nat fairies’ lives are lived ar g- k 
ati } son nisa straightforward lyric, but with a strategizing plot, an arc 

his poem IS € actos 

Ader This pO the clouded to the limpid, passing through a Whitmanesque 

+g from 


ipg | moving to rest in an ecstatic moment. The interesting thing about the 
dering its rather typical form, is that it neither finds redemp- 
} led nor spoilage in redemption, but is instead a supreme 
(93. | ion ats’s “negative capability,” “where a man is capable of being 


Z 

k le of Ke 2 z ee . 

sub Galea nties, Mysteries, doubts, without any irritable reaching after fact 
nuncerte 


naan (qtdl- in Preminger). It is not an ecstasy because of or despite waste 
alon mE oil, it is just there, right along with its opposite, testament to their 
M ble/impossible coexistence. Ashbery does not make sense of how this 
ike | coexistence can happen; instead he states that it does while he demonstrates 


iiatit does poetically: the press and anxiety of the excess detail of spoilage 
impels the poem to saturation, whereupon adding a single temporally lo- 
Oud, | aible scene, a single present rather than a continually spiraling possible 
nto! | Ature, creates a precipitate of clarity. 


a This example alone shows that homosexual meaning does not always 
ae nistepresent itself in Ashbery’s poetry. Here it is not only explicit in, but 
e ako explicitly fundamental to, a lyric. It also offers a glimpse as to how 
am Ashbery writes homosexual lives as difficult on a quotidian, lived level, a dif- 


ont falty that invites an analogy to his own poetic difficulty. Interestingly, the 
only time the word homosexual appears in Ashbery’s poetic oeuvre, it eluci- 

te ae waco between the “pain” of life (which Ashbery so of 
S a -ain way), homosexual INES, and difficult writing. 
ry s seven-part “Haibun” series addresses the im- 


Port of his entir ` 
EXE | ites tire body of poetry to future generations of gay readers. He 


buts I'm hoping that hom 

inspect the whol 
wher Isn't th 
eat} along 


Osexuals not yet born get to inquire about it, 
ne pani E PEER collection as though it were a sphere. 
without ee the possibility it brings of being able to get 
nthe mbs in the straiti. or awhile, of manipulating our marionette-like 

í raijacket of air, and so to have written something? 


ispart 

: Prose 5 
in art he ; : 
gi part haiku poem suggests that difficulty is a way of preserv- 


9 E const es 

= one pee ec poss for homosexuals not yet born, pre- 

| - Ashbey ag claimed by the first person who happens on 

are} Mme, and the Y declares that he wishes to preserve his poems’ power 
refore hold and reduce, pain for this particular “not yet 
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born” audience. While this does not suggest that his poetry is only 
to homosexuals, it does suggest that he has particular designs for 
audience of homosexuals; he wants to aid and abet a particular Us 
poetry in the midst of other uses, trying to ensure that other ane re 
readerly appropriations do not interfere with his transmission of ihe 
bility of getting along without pain, for awhile” to future gay readers, } 
general meanings, as discussed above, are not being dismissed a 
considered possible obstacles in the way of this poetic project and 
’s scheme, then, with these readings in mind, proves Tey 


addressa d 
Servin A 


and 
Possi- 


but are 


Shoptaw 
not insofar as it accounts for a hypostasization based on the absence ofh 
© 


mosexuality but rather that it accounts for a hypostasization simultaneoy i 
with its presence. This general sense that homosexuality infuses all of E i 
poetry seems helpful insofar as it carves irrigation canals by which gayre | ` 
ers and readings can reach the poems, but, when forwarded in the absence 
of homosexual thematics, it flattens the peculiarities and specificities ofin | ` 
fluence that homosexual meaning has in poems across Ashbery’s career] \ ° 
want to argue that Ashbery does precisely not leave homosexuality out of his 
poems, while they still “behave differently.” 

Homosexual thematics arise from both readings of single poems and 
from readings of Ashbery as a theorist across poems. The difficulty associ- 
ated with these thematics is not just self-protective in the sense that it pro 
tects the author from persecution, but is more often self-protective in the 
sense that the homosexual meanings are precisely that which is being po F 
tected. Ashbery’s misrepresentative poetics are partly symptomatic of what i 
types of articulations around gay desire are available in culture and lar i 
guage, but they are also willful refusals to settle into narrative, lyric, orm | 


agistic wholeness without registering by disjunction and breakage the real i 
ness, specialness, and particularity of gay meanings and lives. ? 
of 


SHIFTY PRONOUNS: “THE GRAPEVINE” 


. . . ` . 7 e 's fi 
Sas readily available sites of this different behavior are Ashbeni y 
. ae : F ith Ashbery 
mous shifty pronouns. Critics often quote the interview with Ashbey" |, 
which he discusses pronominal shiftiness directly: af 
ike the} ed 
The personal pronouns in my work very often seem to be a 
variables in an equation. ‘You’ can be myself or it ca” n ad} hy 
K 7 ‘ I | 
person, someone whom I'm addressing, and so can he 4 i 
for that matter and ‘we.’ (qtd. in Perloff 258) k 7 
« e all som] 
s that “we are" ad) m 


Ashbery suggests that the “point” to this shiftiness i 
how aspects of a consciousness giving rise to the poem 


. 0 a 
and the act 
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myself or someone else, is what’s the important thing at 
nt rather than the particular person involved” (Perloff 
he much-grasped-at comment that 


qrucular mome 
hep 


He then makes t 
“0 7 7 
%8): 1 don’t have a very strong sense of my own identity and I 
asy to move from one person in the sense of a pronoun 
Ji . ` 
ad this again helps produce a kind of polyphony . . . 
n feel is a means towards a greater naturalism. 


Į guess 
fnd it very e 
to another al 


hich I agai 
whl (Perloff 958. 


ggests three things that seem to contradict one another, and crit- 
- usually just highlight and dwell on the norvcry strong sense Olay onm: 
PE „strand without disimbricating it from the others. Dissecting this very 
M we note a shift, if not a shiftiness. There are three seemingly 
“aadictory statemen ts: (1) Pronouns shift in Ashbery poems because in- 
‘de his poems they are less important than the form of address; that is, the 
speaking voice breaks down the barriers between pronouns as it sees neces- 
ay to balance its “equations.” (2) Voice, and thus the equations it formu- 
igs exists in conversation, boundary-crossing traffic, with its subjects such 
thatsubject-object relations in his poems inform the speaking voice. In other 
words, the “equations” formulate and are formulated by their variables in a 
gveand-take that defines the very speaker who utters them. And (3) 
Ashbery has a weak sense of his own identity. The first proposition places 
the speaker in a dominant and the second in a subordinate relation to its 
subjects; the last proposition, then, seems to contradict the first two propo- 
‘tions by its claimed naiveté about identity. However, I think, differently 
ae statement is more ofa manifesto thana confession. From 
ee a ee Hs clear that entity and subjectobject rela- 
Sines een forefront of Ashbery’s poetic practice and con- 
identity” a ee that he does not have a very strong sense 
Ashbery is strongly one nea y ated condition. Identity is precisely what 
iigatboth mates ae In cr Migue, strategizing about, and reformulat- 
vith this ecoa : ; molar levels in his writing. His comment, inflected 
“ork with identity Ae py Sent in interrogating identity, suggests that his 
“Himself as a bon i po ard a mimesis not of his own private “weak” sense 
edly formulated a ed ee yi but of identity as it is more complicat- 
2 : ja , 
r he equations in oe aoe sense of oneself.” 

bene € resolutions aa ; ea y S pronouns are variables do not often 
€r his poems’ Rit ged by poetic fee! SEIS He suggests a wy 

nay rile / Poems a oe to mathematics in Litany, where he writes: 
g mudpies, iny S: we as inexact as mathematics. I have been / Sitting 

te Sparkling sunlight, / And the difficulty of giving them away / 


Ashbery su, 
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Doesn't matter so long as J want you / To enjoy them. Enjoy these! . . » (Ale 
“Mathematics” and “mudpies,” as Ashbery configures them jn hel 
are structures of meaning upon which he models, and in whose i lines, 
considers, his poems. Mathematics are internally coherent but ae he 
translate from the abstract (therefore “inexact”), and mudpies aren 
nally incoherent put coherently categorically constituted by their k Iter. 
o gifts. The smeared juxtaposition of these two Suggests ig 
oet sees the internal coherence of math and the external, an 

y 


tion int 
speaker/p 
relational coherence of mudpies as equivalent: both are systems anq a 
and their desired giftness outreaches their internal coherence as ae : 
Thus the logically organized and the pleasurably unorganized share a 
problem of translation into the world, and the translation requires a villin : 
receiver. But that the chosen recipient is willing to receive them is less im. 
portant than the maker’s desire that he or she enjoy them. This is the orga 
nizing principle of math, mudpies, and poetry for Ashbery. In other words 
equals signs in Ashbery’s poetics, equivalences and closed analogical strue f 
tures, are at the service of wanting “you / To enjoy them,” at the serviceof | 3 
the reader’s pleasure as the author imagines it. This offers a more coherent | n 
sense of what pronouns are meant to do in Ashbery’s poetry than usual | s 
inflection inflicted on the oft-quoted interview. F 
As simple as it may sound, it has not yet been stated in Ashbery cit- | s 
cism that the shifts in pronouns are first and foremost meant to provide | w 
readerly pleasure. They may cause delight with their irreverence, surprise, | p 
and sentimental identification in their breakages, which offer unauthorized | g 
attachment or pleasing breaks from category by their disarrangement of | gi 
gender and number. The confessional “I” can slip into the royal or chummy 
“we,” what was a crowd can condense to a “she,” and the solitary lyric tone 
ofa single utterance can splinter into a rowdy group discussion. “Most reck 
less things,” as Ashbery said in a lecture to the Yale Art School, “are beaut 
ful in some way, and recklessness is what makes experimental art beautilil 
just as religions are beautiful because of the strong possibility that they a 
founded on nothing” (RS 391). d 
While I think moments of recklessness are underregarded aspect A 
pleasures in Ashbery’s poetry, they do not lend themselves tO more iM 
satisfied or disgruntled local responses unless lashed together ina ae 
of deployed recklessness. Thus, I would like to focus, for the gk ay 
discussion of pronouns, on mathematics over mudpies, and conside! 


aa 
: i a oann WEE 

moments of reckless pronominal usage can crystallize around 97 
ashbery's stl 


projects of recklessness. “Che Grapevine,” a poem from # re nal 
ie Sees 3 shbery>" 
lished book. Some Trees (1956), offers a good example of Ashbe ‘sexual 


i J , za mos 
ematical pronouns. Its sense of poetic equation centers on hou 
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e, wherein lies its recklessness. It is poised on the edge 
s 3 
nepi historical moment when gays and communists were be- 
ga at a 0’ 


n 

fore : 

hot oi at Harvard and also gay, jumped from a 12th-story ho- 
spr 


st before he was scheduled to appear before the House Un- 
us ; : eee ; 

i ie Committee (Shoptaw 35). Besides being reckless in a 
aligning and misaligning pronouns around gay mean- 


ings 

e : : : 
a Ashbery’s shifts are often pointless and arbitrary, in the case of 
red the z ‘ neers sie ec ; 
be Grapevine they are certainly neither; a real point is being made with 
ihe poetic material at hand, and it addresses an urgent political reality. 

The poem is not parsible in the simplest sense, because it torques its 
pronouns out of typical ela one amal referen tality One needs to treat 
ihe pronouns in it, the “you,” the “we,” and the “them” as algebraic vari- 
ables, like X, ¥ or Z. As the poem proceeds, the values, the people these 
markers stand for, change. Grammar, relations between the terms them- 
sles, and optic, epistemic, spatial, and temporal shifts modify their refer 
ents, or in mathematical terms, their value. So, parsing cannot result in a 
stisfactory reading, though it is necessary in the service of figuring out just 
what the terms of the equation are. The very epistemological situation the 
poem puts forward is itself a kind of function, where every X that under 


goes its indicated operation comes out a Y, though Xand Yare never flatly 
gren referents. 


THE GRAPEVINE 


Ofwho we and all they are 
a all now know. But you know 
ter they began to find us out we grew 


Before they died thinking us the causes 


Of the; 
their acts. Now we'll not know 


he tr : 
E ph of some still at the piano, though 
7 oten date from us, causing 


k we are. We don’t care 
Th 
I ough, so tall up there 


youn ai o 
To k ne But things get darker as we move 
odie, ss : Whom must we get to know 
you live and we know? (ST19) 


ese i 
changes we thin 
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Shoptaw’s reading of this poem is informative but limited: 


In this word-of-mouth network of ‘fruits,’ not only have 4 

been withheld but the pronouns have been changed at os Names 
tunity. Who committed, who detected, these fatal acts, ‘we’ ppor 
or ‘you’? To ‘you’ (including the readers), the investigating they 
uncomfortably resembles the uncovered ‘we.’ .. . The reye they’ 
those found out consists of planting seeds of doubt and ae of 
among those knowing. They themselves may be subject to roel 
tion. (21) estiga. 


Shoptaw’s connection of Ashbery’s poetry to “the McCarthy years” and i 
deep structure of suspicion and homophobia in America around the e 
that Some Trees was written is a necessary addition to Ashbery criticism bu | 
this poem seems more than a simple rewriting of “it takes one to know oe 
The poem also suggests an attraction to a network of homophobic knowing 
whose motor is also paradoxically that of a homosexual community. : 
The poem is an allegorical address to a plural “you” who remain the 
intra-poetic audience throughout the poem but drop from sight as soona | - 
they are invoked in the second line. The “we” and “they” set up in the fit | ! 
line are developed as antagonistic groups, “they” ferreting out “us.” As | ' 


Shoptaw suggests, this first “us” consists of homosexuals, and the first “the | í 
consists of people enforcing homophobic laws and cultural norms. “They i 
the pursuers, die at the end of the first stanza and take to the grave the | ' 
“truth of” some people “still at the piano,” truth that often dates from the | 
«us” themselves. This “truth” consists of whether those “still at the piano | ° 
are gay or not. Homosexuals, along with homophobes, are interested in | 4 
identifying other homosexuals, as the final lines of stanza 2 suggest, inor | * 
der to constitute a gay community. The “young air” of the final stanza seems : 
the celebratory and heady part of either entering the community of other : 
gay people or of collectively imagining “ourselves” as a gay communll i 
“Things” then “get darker” when the selfidentified members of the gay on i 
munity “move / To ask” those still at the piano the poem’s only question p 
The question poses the possibility of an inquisitive community “dying, : ‘i 
longer wanting to know, but rather knowing. One way to make senso th 
resurrection of “we” in the last line is to read the speaker's use of a a 
itself algebraic. The first “we” is the we of the present, inquisitive, r nif M 
second, the “we” of the desired future, secure enough in its knowing ™ | he 


demi 


D. 


ogically 
viduals’ 
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ogests that there is someone to get to know. Knowing in this 


P 1 a . “ » 
stanza St > qintance. With this shift “we” who know about people can 
uaintance. 
-ns to aC 


tur “we” who know people, who participate in a 


| be transformed to 


ate” and 
mumiy eally seems less concerned with destabilizing the homopho- 

This poem Fe" Be sacs: than it is in reimagining a homosexual “we.” 
nes Ree cts avis poem as a system of homophobic knowledge 
“The uae ea sive living tissue that holds clusters of fruits together. 
and ends as a a SCENE it outreaches epistemology, and is logically un- 
sucha hae ever, the poem’s own creation of such a network, the “we” 
elle "AN offers both articulated reasons to urge toward such a 


i wrec 
hat is rest ; ETN A 
; work and a semantic per formance of one. 
net 


pic “they 


VAGUENESSES: “AS WE KNOW” 


ike “The Grapevine,” the title poem of As We Know theorizes knowing, 
l “sense,” as shot through with sexuality. Charles Altieri has offered a 
supple reading of this poem in “Contemporary Poetry as Philosophy,” in 
which he reads its “vagueness” as “a crucial feature establishing the poet’s 
complex grasp of subjective agency” (217). Altieri remarks that where 
AShbery’s “predecessors sought strong images as locales for positing identi- 
ls,” Ashbery experiments with “the subjective force projected in deictics 
and other shifters, hoping that how one establishes one’s relation to utter- 
ances and situations provides a sufficient grounding for the range of identi- 
tes and identifications that constitutes subjective life” (216). As I have ex- 
uned earlier, deictics in Ashbery often open up many locations in a poem, 
ue e close; in order to allow even contrary attachments. My focus 
by M eri s in its concern with how these moments are propelled 
iy i = aR which require new strategies for figuring iden- 
stategy avin e Bialency, is for Ashbery the centerpiece for such a 
Poetical eae ae and reader to inhabit a homosexual subjectivity 
‘tbjecthood ea. ae analysis of Ashbery’s theorization and poetics of 
Nematicg Central to n Snow falls short by failing to locate the homosexual 
dress, irony and cal poss effects which enable a whole new level of 
“hen he writes ae eaBCncy. Altieri acknowledges the limits of his reading 
ore one pung chosen this example [“As We Know 1, I wish I could 
316), Would lik nan I am of the specific drama underlying this poem 
atung Ke, while developing Altieri’s critique, to hypothesize about 
mi egins with hich I think is accessible on the level of innuendo. 
Wo stanzas; Yan “it” that wends its unspecified way through the 
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All that we see is penetrated by it— 
The distant treetops with their steeple (so 
Innocent), the stair, the windows’ fixed flashing— 


Pierced full of holes by the evil that is not evil, 
The romance that is not mysterious, the life that is not life 
A present that is elsewhere. > 


And further in the small capitulations 

Of the dance, you rub elbows with it, 

Finger it. That day you did it 

Was the day you had to stop, because the doing 

Involved the whole fabric, there was no other way to appear. 
You slid down on your knees i 
For those precious jewels of spring water 

Planted on the moss..... (AWK 143) 


Let me start by hypothesizing backward. The final scene, “you” sliding “down 

” “ q Q » š > ; 
on your knees for precious jewels is a rather transparent scene of fella 
tio. This activity then retroactively defines the “it” that peoples the ling 
above it. “The day you did it / Was the day you had to stop, because the 
doing / Involved the whole fabric” suggests that having gay sex troubles the 
whole” ontologic “fabric of the speaker or addressee. It both leads one to 
reimagine one’s place in the world and offers leverage, via a secret that ex 
presses itself everywhere, to reimagine the world itself differently. The 1 
steeple becomes “so / Innocent” only in the context of a phallic loss of | l 


innocence; its innocence is a product of being penetrated by “it,” the fan | i 


tasy of gay sex, which could offer the steeple a context in which it would | 5 
become uninnocent. The list locating the “i7—“the evil that is not evil, / | 
The romance that is not mysterious, the life that is not life, / A present that 

Ni 


g a? x . ` Ya AE, 
is elsewhere”—gestures wilth decreasing specificity to homosexuality. The 
“thero \ W 


evil that is not evil” specifies homosexuality in religious discourse; 
mance that is not mysterious” respecifies it in relation to heteronormatie 1 
courtship suggesting that homosexual romance, shorn of courtly circum F 
cutions and custom-laden circuitry about sex, cuts to the chase; “the lift ! 
that is not life” zooms further out to suggest that homosexual lives dom} T 
show up on the birth-marriage-death map of heterosexuality; and th ‘ 
“present that is elsewhere” suggests in the largest sense that, because ai k 
banishment from dominant heteronormative discourse, queer lives a lo 
happen “elsewhere,” they are always temporally spatialized outside Oe is 
Qn homosexualitys ™ i 


present.” The poem’s first stanza concentrates ¢ 
ment outward to bigger and bigger othernesses th 
homosexuality’s position as the other in a heteronormative 


at depen g 
discou’ 
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|. moment in the poem, in its ripple effect on the fabric of 
reeling 0 ou” “teeter[] on the edge of this / Calm street... // 
makes Wee ening to get you” (143). Since the whole world has 
y though weet the subjective experience of gay sex, it seems that some 
+ son rearrange hould have noticed the anomaly and arrived to eliminate 
iaeoa sone does: “. . . there was no one in the noon glare . . .” 
prect It a ecstatic reorganization met with no external crackdown, 
ee and exhilaration of inhabiting an alternative “present” is 


ily livable, the speaker moves into the fourth stanza with a new 
en s 2 


hole 
W Vne k 


reality, 


appar 


The light that was shadowed then 

Was seen to be our lives, ; f 
Everything about us that love might wish to examine 
Then put away for a certain length of time, until 

The whole is to be reviewed, and we turned 

Toward each other, to each other. 

The way we had come was all we could see 

And it crept up on us, embarrassed 

That there is so much to tell now, really now. 


The “light that was shadowed” at this moment of reorganization that fol- 
loved gay sex, the light that hits objects and defines shadows, outlining in 
isabsence, is seen as “our lives.” This figuration makes intimacy between 
wofigures in the poem possible: “. . . and we turned / Toward each other, 
weach other.” 
Eo o hs of the poem suggest both the joys and the janie of 
cate Eee bet on the basis of moments of outlawed ecstasy: “The 
Thatthere a Taa we could see / And it crept up on us, embarrassed / 
igback on ae F ? to tell now, really now.” This sets up two lovers look- 
or the first ane pee only, the way that they had drived here and 
© realy now” in aes 3 uustorical register in which to figure themsely ess 
‘inst the Reine reading is a spine-tingling assertion of presenimess 
tis elsewhere.” Th Sistence that they, as homosexuals, exist in a “present 
‘din the lines z Ere is, however, a critique of this very situation embed- 
i They also suggest that the vision presently available to these 


love 
TS jg inhibi 
Lt . : ` 
ed by the fact that “the way they had come,” their sexuality, 


s'al ec 
bso Ould see.” 


wen This critique inflects the “embarrassed / That there 
ere i With a bitchy final address shift that is dismissive of 
S © tall “Really now” suggests not just a very particular 
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temporality but also a playful, dismissive gesture, the kind of thi 
might say to an intimate at the end of a hyperbolic narrative, “As Wer i 
critiques its own ecstatic knowing while celebrating it. This i Noy 
comments precisely on how “we know.” “Our” knowledge is emia Moye 
shot through with sexuality, a situation that Ashbery earlier exploredine’! 
Grapevine,” whose thematic knowing is much more exact: “how do a = 
who is gay?” But as in “The Grapevine,” we need this embarrassment 7 w 
location as the foundation to further knowledge. Over 
Ashbery’s queer poetic project, as we have seen in various poems te 
difficulty mimetically. Difficult describes a way lived life feels (full Siren, 
littered with climbable and unclimbable obstacles), which corresponds e 
kind of poetry (full of disjunctions and ellipses, littered with climbable e 
unclimbable obstacles). This is not a simple correspondence, because an 
poetic manifestation of difficulty does not just mimic lived difficulty; rather 
in its artfulness it offers a vocabularization of the lived and thereby a man 
desired momentary respite that can be referenced in a project of remem. 
bering or as a way to avoid or rescript future difficulties. Difficulty asa liter 
ary effect and difficulty as lived conflict are connected by a theory of lite 
ary mimesis to which Ashbery often has recourse in interviews, the “greater 
naturalism” quoted above, and which recent critics have emphasized. Po | ; 
etic difficulty is, here writ, a performance of, figure for, and site of lived | i 
difficulty. The literary text offers a removed place where naming, untan: 
gling, tangling, figuring, and refiguring can take place. As noted in the 
above quotation from Ashbery’s poem “Haibun,” by making pain available | 
stylistically within his poems, Ashbery hopes also to make perspectives and | i 
strategies for dealing with it available. This rather general project, or theory 
and practice of difficulty as mimetically deployable, is most convincing! h 
and exactly described or enacted around homosexual thematics in Ashbens 
poetry. A critical project that forgoes making homosexual themes obvio 
for their own sake also forgoes establishing a ground for his very absit! 
overflowing, and sophisticated theories and practices of difficulty, which at 
by their nature, themselves difficult. 


NOTES 


' Two examples that consider Ashbery as a love poet writing jesire itt 
but do not figure homophobia or the particularity of homosexua ies Aluel!® 
their discussions are John Keeling’s “The Moment Unravels” and Chat ae ‘ 
“Ashbery as Love Poet.” Altieri claims that in love poetry Demonin gat 
seriousness as a poet becomes inseparable from demonstrating 4 einai” 
a lover responsive to the ways in which the beloved leads the rue ing T 
yond particulars” (31). While this may be a real concern with conne 


to a 


Ay 
ut 
to 
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shes the particularity of gay desire into the particularity of the 
ua 


nce, SNe ulars are not particular in the same way: while a poet may 
e gu, These PORN the beloved in order to invite readers into his poem, 
r | H merely Be eiious as a poet, we must note, for instance, that Ashbery 
R n make ae proposes marriage or seeks to define or reflect his love 
y F love Renee ion, These are cogent, central, and manifest particulars that 


“beyond particulars.” Altieri proposes a fine way to teach 


annot | etry and his approach is not hobbled by its lack of specificity, but 
: shbery’s PO to just such particularities could only strengthen his readings. 
i more auention other hand, while recognizing the beloved as male, recognizes 
peeling OF the “Litany” that could make this observation interesting or worthy 
s | nothing else H udek the homoerotic scenes the poem offers into bland 
n, ofauention. ie Mere of time. For Keeling, acknowledging Ashbery’s sexu- 
a | comments ERr He makes in order not to be patently wrong. 
d aly Jas a a gay did make it into her list of thematics a decade later when 
U ge ae Flow Chart, “A Steely Glitter Chasing Shadows” 
| 3Gatherine Imbriglio makes the point in “‘Our Days Put On Such Reti- 
h | cence” that with a living author one can never tell how much critical silence 
n \ around homosexuality is the explicit or assumed wish of the author and how 
i much is the function of cultural pressures (253). However, peeling the author’s 
$ gency regarding self-representation away from a general cultural silence about 
x homosexuality seems too obviously to exonerate other critics. In the case of 
er 


Vendler’s criticism of As We Know, she ignores the gay thematics of the poems 
© | inthis book. Even if this is at the behest of the author (which seems unlikely) 
ed itdoes not need to be blamed or excused, but simply corrected. 

i ‘ Compare Sedgwick 1-63. 


he * Edelman 3-23. 

§ Berean: : s 
ie ee Bersani 111-81, where he examines the relation of the homosexual to so- 
ely through the lens of an origin story about gay children feeling necessarily, 
i 53) £ ) 


in is telling, apart from any community from the outset. 
Dh} ; Ashbery has explicitly addressed closure as a site of authorial strategy in 
ah an interview when he wz 


o EA as asked whether he ever played a joke on his readers. 
A rephed: 


j A gag that has probably gone unnoticed turns up in the last sentence 
ch A ie novel I wrote with James Schuyler [A Nest of Ninnies]. Actually, it’s 
Mf Bre ace. It reads: ‘So it was that the cliff dwellers, after bidding their 
t ae fet ment moved off towards the parking area, while the lat- 
of the freshen eon the partially rebuilt shopping plaza in the teeth 
varia that PERE oehn. Foehn is a kind of warm wind that blows in Ba- 
iked q ices a fog. I would doubt that many people know that. I 


ne idea th: A 
the dicti idea that people, if they bothered to, would have to open up 
onary to find out w 


e closing One book 


vel 
n 


Ty's Clos 
$ OSural resm. 3 ; 
“only ae Sesture of sending his reader from one book to another is 


novel’s closure, so does finding the defini- 
ural traction within the novel. The final sentence, 


lake place ; à oe 
ake place in Bavaria, where foehns generally occur. It is an 
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empty gesture that references nothing but itself. This foehn does wha 
more generally do: it blows in fog. al Foehn 
8 Jn citations within the text, I will refer to John Ashbery’s book 
and prose as follows: S of Poetry 
AWK, As We Know 
DDS, Double Dream of Spring 
RS, Reported Sightings 
ST, Some Trees 
W, A Wave 
9 In his chapter “Homosexuality and the Matter of Style,” Yin 


, aan P ; gling mat, 
a claim similar to Shoptaw s. He explores how gay writers have 8 Makes 


often found literature less a matter of self-expression and more am 

ter of coding: from Byron to Jobn Ashbery, the consistent locus of eat 
1 ` Tosi SN eee y 
in gay texts suggests a self-consciousness about what texts may and ma 


not do. (25) j 


I will suggest, taking Yingling and Shoptaw’s insights as foundational but no, 
complete, that in Ashbery, coding is not an endpoint: it serves to particularize 
gay experience and if not selfexpress at least self-locate. Coding does not jus 
nol say LO avoid selfnominalization, but in Ashbery particularly, it avoids saying 
in order to declaw the violences of the nominalizing process, thus allowing i 
forms of identity and identification within gay self-nominalization. 
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of a Sapphic Gaze 


BRET L. KEELING 


What need— 
yet to sing love, 


love must first shatter us. 
—H.D., “Fragment Forty” (Collected Poems [CP] 175) 


cholars have long documented the relationships between Sappho and 
her poetic successors.! More recently, a few critics have unearthed those 


between Sappho and H.D. Thirteen years ago, for example, Susan Gubar 


insisted that “Sappho’s status as a female precursor empowered a number 


of female modernists” (44), including H.D., and enabled them to “uy 0 
solve the problem of poetic isolation and imputed inferiority” (46) that they 


experienced as women writers. Two years later, while acknowledging that 
poems of Sea Garden as the “on: 


i -egory viewed 
, Eileen Gregory vie 


H.D. never explicitly names Sappho in the 
cial source of lyric power” (“Rose Cut in Rock” 529) 
Sea Garden as “a consciously crafted whole” (536) in which H.D. “attempt 
to recover the imagination of goddess-centered Lesbos” as exemplified? 
Sappho, “the first love-possessed lyricist” (528-29) .” Robert Babcock, M 
cating that Thomas Swann was the critic who “established a canon : 
[H.D.’s] Sapphic verses” (43), extended Gregory's thesis in 1990 by shen 
strating that H.D.’s “Pursuit” from Sea Garden was based specced ' 
[t]he failure Se nf 


H.D. and “The Contest”: Archaeo| ogy 


er work or 
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H.D. AND “THE CONTEST” 


Sapphic influence on her writing” (46). 
fehe n after Babcock’s work, it is my intention to add my 
reenvision the link between Sappho and H.D. However, I 
i adla e ypho’s influence on H.D. extends beyond what Gubar la- 
\ e that Sap} f collaboration” (58); beyond what Babcock identifies 
i ae 3 r tr eatment of ani image as an image (46); and 


ept” 0. 
a seven year 


fact 
i eres that R also teaches H.D. “the experienced 
Rock” 


d sexual erotics of a gaze that initiates not a fixed subject/object 
De, N oscillating sense of subjectivity. In this essay I demonstrate 
A rather than encountering a male-dominated tradition of “the 
(t ' creates a gaze influenced by what she interprets as the “ viewing” em- 
i by Sappho i in the sixth century BC. 

In the first section of this essay, I explain why readings that rely solely 
on ways in which male authors have oppressed women without including 
wasin which female authors are part of a women’s literary tradition can be 
reductive—in a destructive as well as an analytic sense. I then examine the 
literary tradition of Sappho that would eventually influence H.D. In the sec- 
ond section, I attempt to reconstruct the ways in which I believe H.D. inher- 
ited and interpreted that tradition. In the third section, I examine H.D.’s 
arly poem “The Contest” from Sea Garden as part of a Sapphic vision of 
poetry that is something other than an Oppositional, perpetuating, or mar 
ginal discourse against a “patriarchal” tradition. And in the concluding sec- 


tn, I speculate on why H.D. might have refrained from both mere imita- 
tion and direct translation of Sappho. 


ju eS 


Idare more than the singer 
offering her lute, 


Loffen, more ether the lad 
"eg at your Ti 


ton voli my ae 


: aise and this: 
he love of my 


[= —H.D., “Fragment Forty-one” (CP 184) 


tto 
title, Th €xplain m 


e latt y use of the terms archaeology and gaze in this essay’s 
€r un 


doubtedly recalls film theorists such as Laura Mulvey 
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ulations of visual pleasure and the “male gaze.” 


AG 
` x sats : Onsida. 
Im making and film criticism in the ye Siderin, 


ars from 199 


through 1933, I do not discourage this association. But I also use heme 
€ ten 


and her artic | 

gazina broader—less theoretical and less gendered—way. I use E E. 
ily i <i zeto 

nly a steadily intense way of looking at, but also a way oflo SUg. 


H.D.’s venture into fi 


gest not o l i s 
after (following with the eye), looking into (inquiring with the mind) z 
ing up to (regarding with admiration), looking upon (considering He 
holding), looking ahead (imagining and desiring), and looking back be. 
viewing and returning). I describe a Sapphic gaze as a specifically e 
way of seeing grounded in both historical and cultural moments oan 
sexual and erotic development that H.D. believed she could rea 


attempt to make whole, and hope to eventually transcend. 


Thus my use of the term archaeology, like that of gaze, may recall a spe 
cific theorist: Michel Foucault. Regarding knowledge, Foucault insists tha 
he does not “study the beginning in the sense of first origin,” but rather 
“relative beginnings” (“Order of Things” 57); and that he uses archaeolo 
“to designate something that would be the description of 


most explicitly 
_ the bringing to light of the bones of the past’ 


the archive and notatall.. 
(65). I emphasize Foucault’s definition because my own—at least in this 
essay’s context—appears to be both what he declares his is and what he 
declares it is not. That is, while I am not “searching for the first solemn 
moment,” I am searching for “foundations” and am not at all “bothered by 
the idea of excavations” (57). In fact, the literal Egyptian excavations of 
Sappho’s fragmentary poems in 1897 are central to the renewed Sappho 
scholarship at the turn of the century and to H.D.’s own 1923 visit to Egypt 
Foucault, in order to distance himself from them, refers to “the regular his 
torians” as those who see and reveal “continuities” (58). H.D. might be les 


dismissive of such historians. I believe that H.D. saw continuities—nol 
convel 


evealed 


nec 


essarily easily, not without drama and sacrifice, not by means of 
tional poetic tropes—and attempted to reveal them as they were ' 
to her by way of a Sapphic gaze. 

The Sapphic gaze, however, is not a way of looking that H 
unearths and adopts; it is not Sappho’s gaze. Rather, it is H.D.’s ow? i 
H.D.’s way of looking (at, after, into, up to, upon, ahead, back) an 
develops from Sappho’s fragmented archives. The Sapphic ga ‘ eal 
construction of vision and viewing that relies not on narrative Her 
be no logical progression of events and actions laid bare froma a 
of papyrus scraps and pottery shards—and not on spectacle, asin w 
gaze,” but on analytic description. This description does more (iper “swt 
scene or setting; it breaks down an object into its constituent cena ant 
out necessarily establishing an explicit relationship between the Pi 


D. simp! 


gale, 
te) 
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er as such a relationship may or may not have existed 
nor as it may or may not come to exist after the analysis. 
n does not establish a fixed relationship between 
t. Such a way of analytically describing comes to 


»_neith 


lysis, 
he ana iagi: 
fore this descriptio! 


Jer, ° 
yore" at and the objec 


f pe subje of the material condition of Sappho’s archives; all that H.D. 


by way 


} her are parts, elements, fragments of what once must have 
| a ; 

ailable to 
qs aval 


; s. In this sense, H.D.’s Sapphic gaze is not a vision of ar- 
en whole Poem but one of prototypal analysis.* 
dheypal o shall see in the discussions of “Notes on Thought and 
And e on Wise Sappho” below, H.D. eventually theorizes the 
pai tion of a whole. That is, she does visualize by way of fragments 
lo i of what Page duBois calls “the restoration of lost wholes” 
e cae hic gaze, then, is not only analytically descriptive, it is also 
(i). nee stage of development that is scopophilic in nature. Freud 
ae scopophilic desire as that which aims at “pleasure in looking” (23), 
me of the “intermediate relations to the sexual object . . . which lie on the 
wad towards copulation and are recognized as being preliminary sexual 
sims’ (15). This differs from the voyeuristic impulse attributed to a “male” 
guein which sexual desire is satisfied not only by one’s looking but by one’s 
booking and not being seen. What makes visual impressions so exciting, says 
Feud, is that the “concealment of the body . . . keeps sexual curiosity awake. 
Tis curiosity seeks to complete the sexual object by revealing its hidden 
tors. It can, however, be diverted (‘sublimated’) in the direction of art, if 
isinterest can be shifted away from the genitals on to the shape of the 
Indy as a whole” (22, emphasis mine). Similarly, the concealment of Sappho’s 
thole” poetry keeps H.D.’s curiosity in the fragments awake. She seeks to 
mee pare by revealing hidden parts. To paraphrase F reud, linger- 
icing Pager ediate sexual aim of looking offers H.D. a possibility of 
MktesSeppho's teen of her libido onto her artistic aims (23); she 
abject masts Peco ments in order to emphasize the fragmentation ofa 
HY butalso in oe Sou experiences as woman/object and peet snie 
“constituted agai © reconfigure that emphasis. As duBois suggests, “The 
‘Mdauthor} t a nst a background of disorder can be a self of pleasure 
(i5, Sappho’s a €cognizes its construction of itself out of fragmentation 
"Malize subject as provide a literary and literal site where H.D. can 
‘jong Onset Ject and female/male encounters in ways that extend 
Meubies i ua! discourses. In this sense, H.D.’s Sapphic gaze is 


5 lve aed yi ; 5 ` 
On to cause it is not directed toward an object but is held in 


HD.’ “nother Subject. 
cent A Project, then, 


etic dey l 1s radical rather than merely a reaction to more 
e ) 


°pments. When Nancy Vickers discusses the ways in 
y 
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which Petrarch seems to reduce Laura’s image to “a collection 

3 : 2 Sr ar a Fie jhe 
itely beautiful disassociated objects” (266) in his poetry, she insists Quis 
kind of “description . . . extends well beyond the confines of his that gj 


« By rar Chara Gano : OWN Doer: 

come the “authoritative” description of “feminine beanyy ie 
265 

409 


age” to be 
Vickers views Petrarch as the originator of the gaze. At the conclusion ~, 
her essay, Vickers points out what is “understandabl[e]” in the Usion of 
Petrarch’s description of beauty warrants: “Petrarch’s Poetry is a po ise 
tension, of flux, of alternation between the scattered and the ne 
point to a unity, however elusive, nameq fen 
Tech's 


Laura’s many parts would 
(277). But Vickers then goes on to address the ways in which ben 


figuring of the body 
implies at least two interdependent consequences. First, Petrar, | | 
figuration of Laura informs a decisive stage in the development of; 
code of beauty, a code that causes us to view the fetishized atta) | 
norm and encourages us to seek, or to seek to be, “ideal type 
beautiful monsters composed of every individual perfection”, p 
And second, bodies fetishized by a poetic voice logically do al 
have a voice of their own; the world of making words, of makin 
texts, is not theirs. (277) 2 


For Vickers, the male seeks the ideal, the female seeks to be idealized, and 
to be idealized is to be fragmented. Fragmentation here becomes an orig 
nal and male exercise in power that symbolically reduces and controls: 
female through objectification and exhibition, one that ultimately denis 
her both agency and complexity. 

Vickers’s interpretation of a Petrarchan strategy of figuring the femal 
body is similar to the strategy Rachel Blau DuPlessis identifies as entailing i 
“a cluster of foundational materials” that are built into “the heart of te 
lyric” (71). In “Corpses of Poesy,” DuPlessis presents a “case study in litera) i 
history” where she concludes that modernists Mina Loy and Mariam 
Moore “produced a distinctive intellectual, analytic writing fueled by lie 
articulate suspicion of foundational assumptions of gender in poetic a 
and traditions” (90). DuPlessis calls these assumptions a “foundational c 


ter” of the lyric poem comprised of “Jyric-love-sex-beauty-Woman” (76): 
ing), PU“ 


re 
to fon 


(appropriation and transcendence), nature (as 0 
tion and culture), gaze (framing, specularity, 
the sources of poetic matter—narratives of romance, 0 193 
lime, scenes of inspiration, the muse as conduit Coe i 

There is often a triangulated situation in the lyric: am OVE” eh 
“J,” speaking as if overheard in front of an unseen but P 
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4, a 


“ys” about a (Beloved) “she” (Grossman 1992, 297). 


Joosely pe of these pronouns (“I” speaking directly to a “you,” 

To chang . an “I” who is a “she”; readers claiming to be female) is 

for Pe only slightly, the homosocial triangle of the lyric 
jostle, gi 

(gedgwick 1985): 7) 


is, here, does not seem convinced that H.D. shares the “sus- 
while DIe icy and Moore, she does seem to suggest that H.D. 
ition” she fin le ras” of the “cluster” by seeming to both embrace 
ndestands P ets, or as she states elsewhere, by being “characteristically 
and E and resistant” (Career 5). While “Loy opens poetry to ana- 
both onp A considerations that unmask a number of the gendered in- 
cand i which poesy is built” (79) and “Moore makes a diction choice 
Be in the poetical beauties that are linked to female beauties” (86), 
a aedi to DuPlessis, remains “sometimes tempted” by a “Pretty 
very world” (87). Moore and Loy enact a personal and social awakening 

a challenges, and attempts to change, existing gender representation. 
HD, on the other hand, appears to employ a traditional sort of conscious- 
es, one that accepts and includes—perhaps inverting but never transcend- 
ins—gender norms. 

The Vickers and DuPlessis arguments, however insightful in detailing 
edifferent ways in which women and men may acquire social and poetic 
identities through a viewer/object exchange, seem to be prohibitive in their 
rejection of visual pleasure. More importantly, both Vickers and DuPlessis 
‘pproach the lyric from too advanced a point; attributing the origins of 
fetishism, objectification, and a standard of male gaze to Petrarch in the 


bateenth century AD neglects at least 2,000 years of Western lyric poetry. 
h addition, Vickers 


“The Contest,” we may be tempted to agree that H.D. 
y changing the gender of the pronouns and by speaking 
object—‘jostle, if only slightly,” the Petrarchan/foundational 
Paltatiy Suggest that H.D.’s options here are more varied—as our 
eeu ee Rather than extending or distorting Vickers's 
iy g DuPless; aE. pan strategy of description, rather than taun 
8 lyri 5s articulation of a Keatsian “foundational cluster, 

Ppho and extend a Sapphic gaze. This gaze offers 
nate to nor subordinating the stereotype because 
Keatsian stereotypes exist.® 


Osuch a & subordi 
Tehan or 
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Let us turn to Sappho’s work and explore the ways in which 


Petrarch will engage. Here is her fragme She devg 


nt 
and Anne Carson all address in their h 3l 
es: 


ops a “gaze” that even 
duBois, Joan DeJean, 


In my eyes he matches the gods, that man who 
( 


> Which 


sits there facing you—any man whatever— 


listening from closeb 
voice as you talk, the 


y to the sweetness of your 


sweetness of your laughter: yes, that—I swear it— 
sets the heart to shaking inside my breast, since 


once I look at you for a moment, I can’t 


speak any longer, 


but my tongue breaks down, and then all at once a 


subtle fire races inside my skin, my 
eyes can’t see a thing and a whirring whistle 


thrums at my hearing, 


cold sweat covers me and a trembling takes 

ahold of me all over: I’m greener than the 

grass is and appear to myself to be little 
short of dying. 


But all must be endured, since even a poor 


Here the poem ends. Whatever precedes, whatever follows, whatever nam: 
tive—if any—that may have once existed is lost to us. 
We notice immediately in this particular lyric the presence of three fig 


ures: the first-person “I” speaker, the second-person “y ou,” and a third 
d only he remat 


e the speaker 
but it soon be 
(2)—shares the 
yout 


son “he.” Only the third person is identified by gender, an 
outside the dialogue of the poem. At first we may assum. 
tends to salute him, this man who “matches the gods” a) 
comes clear that he—like all men, “any man whatever” 
speaker’s infatuation for the second-person “you”—“the sweetness of ; 
voice as you talk, the // sweetness of your laughter” (3-5). Here bee 
make another assumption: the speaker’s objectification of the eh a 
continue beyond mere voice and laughter. But instead, the speakers i 
tion turns to herself. Already we see deviations from DuPlessis’s pete 
of the lyric voice as that of a man speaking to men about a woman F fi 
fying the “you” sets the speaker's “heart to shaking inside my pica m 
looking at “you” prevents her from speaking (8-9), from senan esp 
from hearing (12). In other words, objectifying the “you” causes 


Hi 


Mia 


at 
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in fragmenting herself—an active rather than passive 
d E 5 “ A i 

, es are affected. She is covered in “cold sweat” as “a trem- 

ses a 


, pjsticã 
ine Ines (13-14), and she is left a “little / short of 
k a 


old of me all over” 
ho’s objectification of object and fragmentation of sub- 
t 3, Petrarch’s speaker falls “a captive, Lady, to 
10 Gr your s iS% 
a captive to the sweet vote: The power of Petrarch’s “Lady’s” 
ates the speaker a “prisoner” (4) again in Sonnet 61. As Sappho’s 
es make: tes the effects of her beloved on her own heart, breast, voice, 
? and skin, sO Petrarch’s speaker blesses “the first sweet pain . . . / 
aes Be it my heart” and “the shafts which shock my breast, / And even 
i which Love delivered there” (5-8). Page duBois points out that 
nSappho’s fragment the speaker “herself sees the disorder in the body in 
ine sees herself objectified as a body in pieces, disjointed, a broken set of 
organs, limbs, bodily functions (70). Petrarch s speaker sees himself, the 
indyin love, the same way—a body in pieces—which undermines any read- 
ig exclusively emphasizing broken objects and unified subjects. Was he 
influenced by Sappho? David M. Robinson acknowledges that Sappho was 
relatively unknown in medieval Europe (134), but Petrarch, who actively 
arched for Greek and Roman manuscripts and became the “first” writer 

ifthe Renaissance, refers to Sappho in both his Triumph of Love and Tenth 
Ubgue (Robinson 136). As we can see, the objectification that leads to bodily 

me | figmentation of both object and subject may be exemplified and eroticized 
n Petrarch, but it does not originate here. According to duBois, it is in 


fig re ia we find “representation of a new stage in the thinking of exist- 
per | nce” (7): 
per 6 


ain 


ecl 


r il Fe Be oe oe who are her near contemporaries are amona 
1 be Ome a la it fully the first person singular, to use the word “I” 
tke readers the a Poetic speech, to hollow out for their listeners and 
ur the work of S Sip space for individual subjectivity. . . . We see in 
m struction of appho the very beginnings of this process, the con- 

selfhood, of the fiction of subjectivity at its origins. (6) 


Ae | 
wW 
WU, May or I 
i i na i s Se éi . » 
"i Med itas a ec have considered subjectivity a “fiction,” but she recog- 
tuct and clearly saw in Sappho its “origins.” 
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[W]hy were those slight words 
and the violets you gathered 


of such worth? 


—H.D., “Fragment Sixty-eight” (rig 
8) 


o expand this consideration of the gaze that H.D. articulates in « 

Contest” as Sapphic rather than Petrarchan, we need to a T 
women’s literary tradition—the relationship between H.D. and Sa h 
that, if not completely independent of Petrarchan influence, does u ~o 
upon it. H.D.’s familiarity with the Greek poet’s work is clear as an 
1921, with the publication of Hymen, H.D.’s second collection of oe : 
which included “Fragment 113” (CP 131-32) and its epigraph from sea i 
“Neither honey nor bee for me.” But H.D. tells us that her interest in Sa P : | 
began much earlier. Although “Fragment Thirty-six” (CP 165-68), ba 
on Sappho’s fragment, “I know not what to do: / my mind is divided,” does 
not appear until the 1924 publication of Heliodora, H.D. writes in 1937 tha | 
the poem “definitely, [was] written at Corfe Castle, in 1916, the year con / 
scription came in” (“A Note on Poetry” 1287). And while we may not b 


€ 
ablish 


certain of the date of “The Wise Sappho,” H.D.’s prose tribute to her prede | ` 
cessor published posthumously in 1982, we can safely assume that it origi b: 
nated as early as 1920.? 

In addition, H.D. was familiar with and enchanted by Algernon Charles ; 


Swinburne’s translations of Sappho.!® In a 1925 review of a contempory | 
compilation and translation by Edwin Marion Cox, The Poems of Sappho, HD. : 
marvels that Cox can consider translations by Swinburne, Dante Gabriel h 
Rossetti, and Wharton to be “out of date” (“Winter Roses”). She asks with i 
not just a little irony, “Is it possible . . . [Cox] finds Swinburne, like othersd n 
the very modern schools, a little old fashioned?” (emphasis mine). Refemng i 
to a specific poem Cox has eliminated from his text, H.D. writes: ‘i 


I feel that in the gallery or galaxy of translations of Sappho UF 
[this] particular translation of Swinburne is forever and ever E 
ded to that particular fragment. That no one, no matter ie 
table he may be has any right to omit Swinburne from any Orr 
purporting to be an up to date compilation of critical note“ 

translations. 


< Sappho: 0 
It is possible that H.D. shared Swinburne’s enthusiasm for sape a 
two years before the publication of Sea Garden (and thus “The n zi 
posthumous essay by Swinburne appeared in The Living Age £ 


burne wrote: 
‘thin 0U" re 
Judging even from the mutilated fragments fallen with! 
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n altar of her sacrifice of song, I for one have always 
Grecian tradition in thinking Sappho to be beyond 
1 comparison the very greatest poet that ever lived. 


e broke 
with all 
1 anc 
Robinson 11) 


from th 
agreed e 
all questio! 

(qtd. m ; PN S sd » 
all that exists of Sappho’s oeuvre are “mutilated fi agments 


for H.D., but not necessarily an insurmountable obstacle. 

ant Sappho,” she admits that she is “inclined to visualize these 
Na, Wise Sa , 5 

„The Wise a and unfinished rhythms as rocks—perfect rock shelves 

n x 
proken sente :¿ between which flowers by some chance may grow but 
ers of rock be 3 : a aa 

nd o e when the staunch blossoms have perished” (58). But it is on 
tich endur l Ar D By A 

a ° ks—indeed, from these rocks—that “[t]he name of muse and god- 
ese T arga? > A . ee € = . A 

ed of human woman merge (64). As I pointed out in the discussion 

dsi ye, H.D. views Sappho as a source of poetic, artistic, and 

farchaeology above, 11.1). Bie 

cultural continuity. And it is probably not incidental that rocks—and the 
tura i =? a 1e rece a i 

rumirate of muse/goddess/woman— endure” when we recall the last line 


qhe fact that 
pea concern 


$ ofSappho’s fragment above: “But all must be endured” or “dared.” H.D. ’s 


ya Garden poems are the flowers that grow from the enduring rock of 
phos fragments, and her Sapphic gaze is that which dares to view and 
iiualize from the intersubjective position of muse and goddess andwoman. 

While postmodern critiques of them may vary, fragments, for H.D., are 
put of a larger, recoverable whole.!! She begins “Notes on Thought and 
Vision” with a divided—fragmented—self: “Three states or manifestations 
life: body, mind, over-mind” (17). Later in the essay she rethinks and 
tstates her claim, saying, “I think at last I have my terms clear. There are 
Ire states or manifestations—sub-conscious mind, conscious mind, over 
‘scious mind” (49) , Fragments, symbolized by Sappho’s lyrics, can be re- 


Gi i ae lag a A R 
tred. She has already insisted that “we cannot have spirit without body, 
thebody of nat 


liltis necessary 


nind,” on : - aK 
2 once such understanding is achieved “[o]ur concern is with the 


“Where does the body come in? What is the 

thing. The i concludes that the body is “not a very rare Of 
OM of |; e” and et 2 sseni] an elementary, unbeautiful and transitory 
Peat “the ody ae S body has its use, functioning as an oyster with a 
: irit, a e i a Its gmotons and fears and pain in time casts off 
by aated essence,” which is not itself the body but is cre- 
Which « (51). This supports her earlier declaration that the 
my das a means of approach to ecstasy” (46), is “like a 
lls its highest function when it is being consumed” 
cates that she views the body as somehow intermediary, 


Wy. that “fj 
D.T na ulfi 
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a stage—albeit an important one—toward unearthing an under 
the over-mind and a construction of subjectivity. 

H.D. writes that “[t}he best Greek sculpture used the bodie 
athletes as Lo-fu [her fictional Chinese poet] used the branch of g 
tree”; she insists that “[t]he fruit tree and the human body are bii fruit 
ing stations, capable of storing up energy,” energy that “can be case 
only to another body or another mind that is in sympathy with i? fies 
What is concrete and whole—the body, the tree—can be fraa niin 
body into arms and eyes, the tree into branches and leaves. And aa 
fragmented can be recovered and transcended, reassembled and ae 


formed. H.D. writes: 


Lo-fu was a poet. To him that apple branch, outside in the orch J 
existed as an approach to something else. As the body of a w 
mistress might be said to exist as the means of approach to pe 
thing else, that is as a means or instrument of feeling or happines 
so the branch in the orchard existed to Lo-fu as the means of attain. 
ing happiness, as a means of completing himself, as a means of ap. 


proach to ecstasy. (45) 


Standing i 


S of you 


H.D.’s Lo-fu and his apple branch reveals a striking similarity to Sappho 
and another of her fragments. Wharton translates Sappho as follows in frag. 
ment 93; “As the sweet-apple blushes on the end of the bough, the very end 
of the bough, which the gatherers overlooked, nay overlooked not but could 
not reach.” Sappho’s speaker draws our attention to an apple left unpicked 
not because it is unseen but because it is unattainable. Anne Carson call 
this one “of the tactics of incompleteness by which Sappho sustains desire 
and desirability in the poem” (69). We do not know how Sappho’s speaker 
regards the apple/object that cannot be secured, but we do know hov 
Petrarch’s speaker regards the beloved/object who cannot be secured: when 
the beloved departs—after all, “Love” is only a “guest” (“Sonnet 61" 6- 
the speaker is left with “sighs” and “tears” (11) to bless “that though 
thoughts which is her [the beloved’s] own, / Of her, her only, of hens 
alone” (13-14). 

H.D.’s Lo-fu suffers no such despair. Remember Freud's dis 
the potential for curiosity in the body to be sublimated toward art. 
branch allows Lo-fu to move beyond “a mind that may be conscio! : 
ordinary, scholarly, literal sense of the word” to an “over-conscious ! 
that enables him “to enter into a whole life” (42, emphasi 
us that observing the branch, Lo-fu’s “conscious mind ceased ` 
and, being an artist, his intensity and concentration were of as 


der” (43). His gaze moves—looking at/after/into/up to/upon/ 


cussion 0 


The app 


min? 


te 
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the apples, to their stems, to the branches, to “two 
k explored in a leisurely manner lest his mind pass- 
: in” should miss any detail; but Lo-fu’s mind 
wes © Jy from vein LOWE! i « 
| n careless!Y earch” (44). H.D. insists: “Lo-fu looked at that branch. 
itp? jy begun Y i He really did see it” in such vividness that when he 
2 at it. ; i 
-+ is all the more clear. And it transforms: “That branch was 
cess eyes 1t love... . Here, in his little room, the world had ceased 
ee, off, shut out, forgotten. His love, his apple branch, his 
’ . . 
X yas his. And having possessed her with his great and fam- 
jstress, ¥ 7 7 K 1 > a Daye WR. 
abile i she was his forever (44-45). Petrarch’s speakers objectify and 
shed soul, ken, anguished, and bleeding. H.D.’s Lo-fu also objectifies, but 
the sapphic gaze that H.D. has excavated, Lo-fu moves beyond 
“way ut o 
' sin of fragmentation to the ecstasy of wholeness. DuBois warns, 
a ed to be conscious of an ongoing tension between our desire to reg- 
‘ene ; 5 è S69 : 
My fagmentation and our desire to invent integrity” (20). Of course, just 
ser z A > 
ep describes Lo-fu in his moment of transcendent fusion—and, 
tus, ‘invent[s] integrity’—does not mean H.D. herself experiences it. But 
teclearly longs for its possibility. 


stantly fro 
pk nents to 


My mind is quite divided, 
my minds hesitate, 


| ingan 


ri 
pitch nems ee (75). Bec 


so perfect matched, 

Tknow not what to do: 

each strives with each 

as two white wrestlers 

standing for a match, 

ready to turn and clutch 

yet never shake muscle nor nerve nor tendon.... 

—H.D., “Fragment Thirty-six” (CP 167) 


Diss ace 
‘i Peaker in “The Contest” is in the intermediate stage of the Sap- 


sonly cae Stage Lo-fu eventually transcends. The speaker pele 

‘Mote fro Neas c aa is Freud insists, is “the [erotogenic] zone most 

aiee? ua object, but it is the one which, in the situation of 

“ler gual ] F. is liable to be the most frequently stimulated by the par- 

“t excitation whose cause, when it occurs in a sexual object, 

ee ause “The Contest” has been neglected in 
= Tticism, I offer it below in its entirety: 
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I. 
Your stature is modelled 
with straight tool-edge: 
you are chiselled like rocks 
that are eaten by the sea. 


With the turn and grasp of your wrist 
and the chords’ stretch, 
there is a glint like worn brass. 


The ridge of your breast is taut, 
and under each shadow is sharp, 
and between the clenched muscles 
of your slender hips. 


From the circle of your cropped hair 
there is light, 

and about your male torso 

and the foot-arch and the straight ankle. 


I. 
You stand rigid and mighty— 
granite and the ore in rocks; 
a great band clasps your forehead 
and its heavy twists of gold. 


You are white—a limb of cypress 
bent under a weight of snow. 


You are splendid, 

your arms are fire; 

you have entered the hill-straits— 
a sea treads upon the hill-slopes. 


Ill. 
Myrtle is about your head, 
you have bent and caught the spray: 
each leaf is sharp 
against the lift and furrow 
of your bound hair. 


The narcissus has copied the arch 


of your slight breast: 
your feet are citron-flowers, 
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cut from white-ash, 


s , 
E rock-cistus. 


your kn 3 
your thighs a 
1 lifts straight 


Your chur v of your curved throat. 


0 lov 
rom the hol 
as shoulders al evel- 
youl e 


ed rare silver 
eye ith, (CP 12-14) 
for loring the ways in which this poem exemplifies a Sapphic 
pefore Explor eer a brief discussion of some of the poem’s formal 
A metrical aspects of its form reflect, I think, H.D.’s inter- 
d classical poetry.'" Gilbert Highet says, “[S]ymmetry 


gle, le 
concerns. The syma 


atin both Sappho an 


ansa balanced proportion of parts corresponding to their importance 
fm 


the general structure” (332), and one way symmetry is created and main- 
nhe fener’ 


P dis by the use of the “tricolon,” a “unit made up of three parts,” which 
ane 


fighet exemplifies by way of Lincoln's “of the people, by the people, for 
he people” (334).!4 H.D. recognizes this symmetrical device invented by 
Greek teachers of rhetoric” and expands it by employing a tripartite struc- 
wein The Contest,” which consists of three parts comprising 10 stanzas.!° 
fut | contains four stanzas—an opening quatrain, followed by a tristich, 
adwo more quatrains; parts 2 and 3 contain three stanzas each—two qua- 
nin framing a distich in part 2, and three consecutive quintets in part 3. 
hhefirst and third parts contain 15 lines each and frame the second, cen- 
trpart (which contains 10 lines) in much the same Way as the second part 
‘elfis framed by the two quatrains around the distich. Each of the total 40 
Mes varies in irregular rhythms of dimeter, trimeter, tetrameter, and pen- 
a alternating line lengths—two, three, four, and five 
se ae the alternating stanza sizes—two, three, four, and five 
aoe (0) underscore classical symmetry. 
mh a acien methods of imitating (neo) classical propor 
tical balance ae chiasmus and anaphora. j Chiasmus is the sym- 
Wo sentences in ees through reversal. We see it in the poem's 
Aled / with straight i pos with a loose sentence: Your stature is mod- 
ton is fo lowed b He -edge . The common subject-verb-object construc- 
position AN prepositional phrase introduced by “with.” This same 
‘Nl Of the first ie poem S second sentence, which is—in a syntactic re- 
Bagin,  Petedic: “With the turn and grasp of your wrist / ... / 
kke worn brass.” ; 
ne Contest” complements the chiasmus and sug- 
Ontent of the poem, as we shall see, resists. Where 
ee ough in reverse, a balance of word order through sym- 
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such a balance through repetition 


metry, anaphora creates bale W 
the same sentence on consecutive lines—“and under” (9), oe fing ibn | 
(10); we find it in nonconsecutive lines but at the beginning a betwee Í, 
sentences— You are white” (19), “You are splendid” (21); we finde T 
consecutive lines and in different sentences in different sta no | 
ment—“of your bound hair” (30), “of your slight breast” (32). Final ge | 

MWe |g 


see anaphora in the lines connecting the final two stanzas: Sour 
r » “ ny He ALG “ e ` 
(33), “your knees, cut (34), “your thighs are” (35), “your chin litera f 
) 


and “your shoulders are” (38). Here, anaphora emphasizes the s eaker's h 

fragmentation and objectification of the “you.” The momentum een 

the culmination of body parts at the end of the poem is both under b fu 

by the repetitious balance effected by the anaphora and underscored sm i 
/ 


repetition is not always merely repetitious. 

After exploring the symmetry created by chiasmus and anaphora, and 
detailing the symmetry of the stanzas, we see that “The Contest” appearig | w 
be written in a closed form; on the page it looks balanced, as though it | ål 
strives for perfection. But if closed, the form is not fixed. It may inher | (l 
certain familiar elements of syntactic structure, but there are no identifi- ai 
able line or stanza patterns that can be identified as Renaissance or Roman | i 
tic—such as blank verse, heroic couplet, or terza rima. In addition, “The | m 
Contest” displays no Renaissance or Romantic conventions of contextin | w! 
attitude or theme. The poem’s title directs us to read the text as a narrative; | HI 
H_D.’s use of the definite article “the” in the title signals that this contestis | ne 
specific and particular. Yet we are never fully aware of what this contests; 
what it is about, or who the participants are—despite Swann’s suggestion | l 
that the poem is “established in a classical background” by its images thal | wl 
“suggest Greek athletes” (4). Here “the contest” does not function deit 
tically; that is, as a phrase it is not prepared for and is not explained eke | ofa 
where in the text. Instead, we are immediately involved in a second:pent 
discourse, in medias res, as it were, without introduction to an implied l 
speaker or to the “you” addressed. 

Unlike the speaker in Sappho’s fragment 31 above, H.D.’s first in 
speaker is implied only by the presence of the second-person “you. st 
an “I” speaker is present, as in Sappho’s fragment, we have a senst, wot 
always a clear one, of the speaker’s personal stakes in the action of ee, 
We attribute the poem’s words to the speaker so that diction we tet 
form of characterization. But the invisible “I” of H.D.’s poem cres f 
sion. Who is addressing “you”? Do we, as readers, connect the Y° 
selves? Could it be the speaker addressing herself? Is t 
man? H.D.’s choice of point of view evokes a quality of indeter “patul 
“you” is depicted as a sculpture—either relief or statue—whose 


rst pern 
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: “pho, H.D.’s speaker doe 
| daloveaffair but records tł 
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-n straight tool-edge” (1-2), one who is “chiselled like rocks / 

yea / vith 9 i the sea” (3-4). The images of sculpture out of both 
ait eaten into DY t throughout the poem: in part 1, the word “torso” 
used to represent the human trunk; in part 2, 
“a “rigid and mighty— / granite and ore in rocks” (16-17); 
“you” has knees “cut from white-ash (34) and wears a 

s “sharp / against the lift and furrow / of your bound 


a) 4 ee “yp ankor rentes te i a e 
pir (2 je absence of a visible “I” speaker creates tension, the use of 


ust aS s nse works to create immediacy and intimacy. Notice that H.D. 

tte , : ; 

pe presen irror Petrarch but Sappho in her use of verb tense. Petrarch’s 
snot m 
does not T 


<in the past tense imply the actuality and the completion of events and 
pisin ee Iso imply reflection and evaluation on the part of the speaker: 
ie E speaker looks back on the morning that “Love caught me 
oe his shaft” (9) but left the “Lady” untouched (14); and in Sonnet 
ae blesses the Lady for bringing him “the sonnet-sources of my fame” 
(0). But for Sappho and H.D., use of the present tense allows them to 
ploitthe intensity of the moment unfolding at hand.'* Sappho’s speaker 
ieclares, “I can’t / speak any longer” (7-8), which Jeffrey Duban points out 
mkesher “helplessness . . . complete. For a poet in a basically oral culture, 
lose the power of articulation is to lose the essence of identity” (108). 
HD's speaker has no identity to retain or lose. All that exists is the mo- 
rent—are the moments?—of observing the “you.” Is the speaker at the cen- 
trof the objectification or merely its witness? The implied “I” speaker’s 
tation to the “you” is significant in its present-tense ambiguity, in its 
used dealings with time, and in its absence. To paraphrase Carson on 
s not record from past-tense security the history 
ne anxious and present-tense instant of desire (4). 
art | is inactive, “you” is still observed by the speaker 
ent; this object is neither static nor dynamic. The 
7) comes from “the turn and grasp of your wrist / 
(5-6). The “you” here appears to be caught in the 
‘ tanow has rot en ae of a bow in preparation ee 
“Of the isene “dl ee : the muscles in ine br east are taut” (8), 
igoy ONA x hed” (10). In part 2, the “you is captured in an 
; Mbling «a w the speaker calls “splendid” (22) while clearly weary, 
Presents aou”; o. ; Cypress / bent under a weight of snow” (20-21). Part 
Vnot 4 ee “Myrtle is about your head” (26). The crown 
ity AF a like the laurel, the myrtle is evergreen and con- 
A aai In these instances, it is as if we witness dif 

~ beginning, middle, end. 


While the “you” of p 
M à position 


nt of movem 
tint like wo 


h rn brass” ( 
G chord’s stretch” 


d 
Ment of Pulling back 
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Such readings, however, prove unsatisfactory. H.D, hasten 
cealed the genders of both the implied “I” speaker and the “site Con, 
vented a discussion of either “him” or “her” throughout any a He : 
True, in part 1 the speaker refers to “your male torso” (14), ance 
masculine applies to socially constructed qualities characteristic ag te 
men, while the term male always seems to refer to the male sex B Auman 
sume H.D. participates in what “always seems” to be the case is da Ut toa 
In addition, according to Cassandra Laity, “[T]he deliberate artifice 
statue in association with the loved male body creates a transgressive ee 
politics. Artifice enacts the necessary denaturalization of the noe 
erotic body, traditionally defined as female and natural” (67). In HDs 
Contest.” artifice is doubled, manifest in the imaging—the imagining A 
conceiving—of the statue-like “you,” as well as in the production—the von, 
position, the fabrication—of the poem itself. Thus, the artifice of a “mak 
torso” provides neither the evasion of subterfuge nor the enunciation ¢ 
reality, but instead complicates notions of both. If the “you” is male, n 
identifying him as such has allowed H.D. to objectify the man the way te 
woman has been objectified—yet without overtly, directly challenging the 
stereotype. If the “you” is female, not identifying her as such has allowed 
H.D. to bring in the dimension of lesbianism. And of course, if we begin 
consider the gender of the implied “I” speaker as male and not female- 
that is, if we separate the sex of the speaker from the sex of the poet the way 
we separate their voices—then the possibilities and the complexities it 
crease. Clearly this is not an example of H.D. both complying with and 
sisting stereotypes. Gender is a matter of uncertainty in “The Contest,” and 
uncertainty does more than “jostle” a foundational cluster or invert? 
Petrarchan gaze. Uncertainty in H.D.’s poetry decenters both convention! 
definitions of gender and conventional hierarchizations of gender roles 
and ultimately it shifts the paradigm for their analysis. ; 
How can there be an object/subject exchange without a subject m 
can there be a female/male binary without females and males? reug 
H.D., by absenting a subject/I and fetishizing an object/you, analyzes a 
describes an alternative to oppositional paradigms; perhaps she ana 
describes a fantasy where a subject, far from being fragmented e 
menting, doubles itself as both subject and object into a new Bor 
tion. A fantasy of this type is described by Jean Laplanche and Jean- 
Pontalis: 


On, 


Ngerous 


eer its sonia 
In fantasy the subject does not pursue the object 0} F: Soms f 
pears caught up himself in the sequence of images- present? ; 


. ` . a re 
representation of the desired object, but 1s himself r€ 
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in the scene although, in the earliest forms of fantasy, 
£ O I . . A 
fticipatins ianed to any fixed place in it. . . . As a result, the 
al $ P . 

t be assis ays present in the fantasy, may be so in a dehu- 


no | 
ough alw ; i Be , 

en Pat is to say, in the very syntax of the sequence in 
i J 


i manize (26) 


nes a fantasy of the Laplanche/Pontalis variation: H.D. 
ntest Pee ie Sappho in this wooing process but becomes en- 
pes NOL merely nN up in a sequence of images that blur not only what 
pged with Ae is landscape, but who is subject and who is object, what is 
human = hatis an object. 
puibject an a ambiguous genders of the implied speaker and the “you,” 
Ce ke MORE obiectifving. At least in the beginning. The speaker 
Be icy on the body of the “you.” In part 1, the speaker’s gaze 
ra from the “stature” (1) and moves outward along the limbs to one 
Oh then returns to the center, noticing “Ee he ridge of your breast” 
jjand the shadows “under each (9), following the line of shadow to “the 
denched muscles / of your slender hips” (10-11). Then the speaker’s gaze 
vens to widen again to appreciate from head to toe the halo-like light out- 
ning “the circle of your cropped hair” (12), “your male torso” (14), and 
an ‘the footarch and the straight ankle” (15). The movement of the 
gaker’s eyes suggests a delicate eroticism reminiscent of Lo-fu’s careful 
mlsis of the apple branch. But in part 2, the speaker ceases to only objec- 
wy the “you.” Now the speaker begins to metaphorize and metamorphosize 
tie You.” The use of metaphor and simile in Sappho, according to duBois, 
'alsattention to the fragmentary status of the fragment, the thing being 
(mpared forever absent, available only to the imagination” (41). Here, 


HD’simitat; ‘ s A 
: ‘imitation ofa fragment creates the same kind of tension. While the 
Paker's gaze still focuses on th 


met isa body that seem 
1 you have entered th 
You are “a limb of cy 


he CO 


e body—’a great band clasps your forehead” 
s to be one with the “granite and ore in rocks” 
e hill-straits” (24). Not only “[y]ou are white,” 
easin part | ia pes A bent under a weight of snow” Cae 
Ih terms of tense ody of the “you” is depicted in concrete, Or at least 

musculature, here “your arms are fire” (23), an im- 


Ea abst 
Tact ri G a; » . . . ~ 
thay as the word splendid,” which is used to describe more of 
You are” (22) > 


"part 3 

ni the e s» 2 A r J 

‘nang Cerne a orphosis continues to oscillate between creating a 

di in ‘ Ton 

pu oar, and pa landscape. The head, hair, breast, feet, knees, thighs, 
ihe pieg Sulders of the “you” still fill the gaze of the implied “I, 

tden: es Of the “ 2 S 


you" blur with the surrounding landscape of the sea 
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The narcissus has copied the arch 

of your slight breast: 

your feet are citron-flowers, 

your knees, cut from white-ash, 

your thighs are rock-cistus. (31-35) 


Carson reminds us that, for the lover, “the moment of desire ; 
defies proper edge, being a compound of opposites forced together 


sure” (30). For the object/beloved, though, this moment does not 
the wild, emotional metamorphosis of a Daphne. The carefully cor 


S One th 


at res. 


Mstigaie | 


; » . A Nstruct 
ae ; a ntest,” mirroring ed 
forms and rhythms of “The Contest, oring the symmetry Of a work ¢ 


Greek sculpture, indicate that H.D. views the transformation as someth; 
i i a e a s Mn 
creative and willed and controlled. And as a recuperation of what is a 
i i Je at i- 
tinuous but has been unacknowledged. Recalling Freud’s discussion Of the 
3 ; tae : 
eye as the erotogenic zone “most remote from the sexual object,” 


yet the | ih 


one “most frequently stimulated by the particular quality of excitation who h 
cause ... we describe as beauty,” we may view “The Contest” as an instance Í 
of H.D.’s wooing of Sappho—and of “you” more generally—as a subjec | T 
woos an object. In this sense, the poem’s images of metamorphoses fun 

tion for H.D. as sublimation; she transforms the sexual energy of lookingto | a 


the artistic energy of creating. But this redirection itself changes 


the sub | un 


ject/object relation. There is no experience of fusion here, as in the caseo | ic 
Lo-fu and the apple branch, because the “you” is not an object/branch but | “ 
a subject/human. The implied “I” speaker/subject cannot fuse with the | me 


“you”/subject; the two subjects can only engage in the erotics of fragments | m 
tion—the “you” fragmented by the speaker, and the speaker fragmented bj 


her very absence. 


Is it sweet 

to possess utterly? 

or is it bitter, 

bitter as ash? 7 
Cin tor A 

— H.D., “Fragment Forty 


have refused to label H.D.’s artistic construction 0 
imitation. H.D. read and responded to transla 
but she herself did not translate the fragments. Gregory re 
H.D. to assume the “role of translator and interpreter of anc 
to assume “a place within a precinct universally imagit 
and Hellenism 38). In her relationships with Pounda 


Aldington, H.D. had to consider not only how much knowledge 
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but how—and ifp—to “display” it at all. “This ques- 
spl) to | Pa. “of H.D.’s specialized knowledge . .- is bound to the 
| 0 cregory Isis >» itive games, a model deeply implicated in the 
‘oll Teo ens competi 8 m 3 ` 

rial pena learning” (54). A “contest,” indeed! With Aldington, H.D. 
P classica ienaat (139); and with him she edited and contrib- 
a ae Translation Series (1915-16 and 1918-19). Aldington’s 
te comprised Number 1 and H.D.’s translations of 
; ae pnia in Aulis comprised Number 3 (1916). Later, H.D. pro- 
le puripides pe sp the 1918-19 series, a translation of Euripides’s Hippolytus, 
ed | ded Number alled “an improvement on the Iphigenia” (Letter 72, 173), 
required “a few minor corrections of punctuation, spell- 


” to th 


ington C 
of | hich Aldington 
wwhich (he said) 


ng mmar, chiefly to preserve you from the fools who will see that & 
l pT, (172). According to Caroline Zilboorg, H.D. “understood both 
: E il justice and the kind impulse behind Aldington’s response to 
«| tercompositions” (173), and Aldington surely did admire H.D.’s ability; 


fterall, he named her Greek editor in his “Scheme” for the second Poets’ 
| Tanslation Series (Letter 70, 165). 
|  Buteven if we acknowledge that H.D. “understood” Aldington’s overall 
to | iique, we should embrace with some caution an assumption that such 
ib | mderstanding implies H.D.’s agreement with or acquiescence to each par 
a) iwlar criticism. In fact, H.D.’s commitment to translation extends beyond 
ul | orections of punctuation, spelling & grammar.” She saw translation as a 
he | neans of bringing new life to ancient texts, extending rather than fixing 
l | meaning, As she says of her protagonist Julia in Bid Me to Live, “Anyone can 
by | translate the meaning of the word. She wanted the shape, the feel of it, the 
A of it, as if it had been freshly minted” (163). In her 1937 transla- 
ee: a ROD, insists, “You cannot learn Greek, only, with a 
ia jae ut with your hands and your feet and especially 
art from 7 Aa ). aar she adds, “I have endeavoured, in no way, to 
ite Of Verslibre : aren but nonetheless she makes no excuse for ne 
82). 1p neg : eee is the exact antithesis of [Euripides’s] original 
‘ty both ae - felt apprehensive about her role as translator—her 
"applied o < Sate and share her translations—it was an apprehension 


al : K 7 : 
a be Greek and is puch mterpreters: “There is no adequate translation for 


fol Cttainly, 


tere never will be? (“Notes on Euripides” 137, emphasis mine). 
fee then, H.D. devel 
vä bah n. That she was full 
1 ly aoe dington tr 
he ofr ficantly i 


4 Maging 


oped her own criteria of what constituted 
y capable of translating Sappho is evident. 
anslation of Sappho, “To Atthis,” was published in 
efrained from translating the one poet she found 
rld of emotion, differing entirely from any present 


aag “awo 
of emotion,” a world beyond the “reach” and “song” 


€ world 
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of even “the greatest of her own countrymen” (“Wise Sappho 
did not translate—imitate—Sappho because Sappho, with “a an 58). H, 
passed in literature” (63) was inimitable.” And while H.D, me a 
eager to re-create the works of Euripides—a man—she may have he be 
inclined to tamper with and second-guess the fragments of Sapa le 
woman. To paraphrase Sydney Janet Kaplan, H.D.’s translations aie e 
may have their “roots in suffering and amager as sie reflects upon qe 
verse ways women have been oppressed”; but her “impetus” for Sappho‘; 
passion and identification” (37-38). À i 
And yet, how do we account for H.D.’s frequent allusion to Sappho, | 
this—the relationship between H.D. and Sappho—the “real” one 
Rather than second-guessing Sappho through imitation, H.D. finds E 0 
means of recuperating “wholes” from fragments. As Gregory righ tala 
sists, it is “upon Sappho’s endurance as the image of woman/poet/loe | a 
that H.D.’s own somehow depends (“Rose Cut in Rock” 535). H.D. write: | ® 


Sappho has become for us a name, an abstraction as well as a pseud | in 
onym for poignant human feelings, she is indeed rocks set in able 

sea, she is the sea itself, breaking and tortured and torturing, ba} " 
never broken. She is the island of artistic perfection where the lot 
of ancient beauty (shipwrecked in the modern world) may yet find 
foothold and take breath and gain courage for new adventuresani} y 
dream of yet unexplored continents and realms of future artisic} y 
achievement. She is the wise Sappho. (67) h 


H.D.—Hilda Doolittle—takes a pseudonym of her own because, ik i 
Sappho, she does not want her artistry to represent “poignant human 4 ù 
ings” but to embody—to be—such feelings. And she assumes the A 7 
gaze not to duplicate Sappho’s “artistic perfection” but to “find fooi o 
for her own “artistic achievement.” H.D.’s are not acts of imitation 
emulation. Emulation suggests competition, even rivalry, and an ee! 
contest—which ultimately becomes “the contest,” the ideal oneal 
where the struggle is between equals, between two subjects, and fore 
victory and glory for both. Emulation suggests that H.D., admi ee l 
above all artists, desires to equal her predecessor’s poetic powe ed pce 
ing to make whole for herself that which has come to her m ha gt 

The erotic fragments in Sappho’s archives allow H.D. tole soph 

jectivity independent of subject/object, female/male binarsm® ip ju 


, ot 


3 : 5 ngage ity, 
fragments, like the branch in Lo-fu’s orchard, not only £ E ins be, 
pk arti c Ne i 
contest, but also serve for her as a means of attaining a! tisti Eoy el 
ver— 1 


means of completing herself as woman/poet/lo 
woman—and as a means of approach to ecstasy. 
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NOTES 


arly Sappho and Her Influence is a delightful introduc- 
Lawrence Lipking’s “Sappho Descending” empha- 
name” (43) between both women and men poets: 


required a model for their art and sex, conclusive evidence 
rfect genius. And men [male poets] required an example 

«ds into which women plunge when they aspire to write—aban- 
eae and even death await them. (42) 


of aw 


of the 
donment, shame, 


i jn “A Victorian Sappho, argues that women poets “enact a po- 
juan er t recalls recent feminist theoretical attempts to articulate viable 
$ val s 


zic agency A an identity politics” whenever women poets relate to “the figure 
art 
jremalve 


oR » 19 i : 
a p recently extended her readings of H.D. and Sappho, and insists 
ej *Gr $ 


‘ “(flor H.D. a direct female transmission from Sappho is highly problem- 
py es Ne and Hellenism 58). She adds: “Within H.D.’s intricate Sapphic inter- 
ver Bi one may distinguish between an overt and a covert interplay” (151). 
al 31n Visual and Other Pleasures, Mulvey revises some of her original assertions 
Visual Pleasure and Narrative Cinema.” 

‘Tam indebted here to Rachel Blau DuPlessis’s nuanced distinctions be- 
by | seen archetype and prototype in The Critique of Consciousness and Myth, 
where she says, “A prototype is not a binding, timeless pattern, but one criti- 
all open to the possibility, even the necessity, of its own transformation” (299). 

‘Joel Fineman emphasizes not the originality of Renaissance imaging but 
nher its reliance upon “the regular force of visual imagery in the tradition of 
Ùe literature or poetry of praise—a tradition that goes back to the praise of 
nein the Symposium or Phaedrus” (62). 
te a an examination of Sappho (and the seventeenth-century French nov- 
el Eaa Ete), Joan DeJean argues against Luce Irigaray’s “categorical denun- 
i Me peonomy dominated by the [male] gaze,” a denunciation 
a | Bion ‘Tdi 1o be Irigaray s explicit attack on René Girard s triangu- 

d| tie desire of where ‘desire Is never original, says DeJean, “but is inspired 
te avon ol a male rival,” and where “the desiring subject is always a man 

ation e eed by a man” (34). It is Girard’s ST E a 
ad that DuPlessis on i ve Kosofsky Sedgwick develops in Between Men (21-25) 
Shs the Bittersweet ae ean her discussion of the foundational cluster above; 
= triangulate desi 48 arson convincingly argues that there are “more ways 
3} "erand area re” than merely “[t]he ruse of inserting a rival between 

het reform ki (18). DeJean suggests that Irigaray misses an important point 
the that ap ON of the language of desire” because Irigaray fails to acknowl- 

een forbidden to women, but that does not mean 

itate depicted BN ee) In Sappho (and La Fayette), Boe 
ina tharesses itself yo oak y, speaking her desire through the eyes,” a 7 
' teria at are not rec a uristically, through a gaze that is mediated, althoug a 
GET ae lation Be gnizable on the basis of male-oriented discussions of 
Rira ie the Stereoty i (35). DeJean acknowledges that Sappho's gaze ma 

e ES that a woman can only usurp, “for her female nar- 

ed to—and demanded by?—men (38). She concludes 
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that if the gaze is often “considered ‘foreign’ to female critic 


we are accustomed to deciphering only the male gaze. As soon s : Y beca, 
believe that women, writers at least, rather than merely ay aS We hepe. 


economy, 

formation necessary to OV 
7 The numbering of Sappho’s fragments can be a source of 

sion for Sappho and H.D. scholars, since there were at least tł great COnfy, 


; Aree confi; 
numbering system nfl 


s by 1925. In that year, Marion Mills Miller and Da 
av 


Robinson published The Songs of Sappho. John Maxwell Edmonds had pubia 
Graeca in 1922, while the 1885 translations Published 


his translations in Lyra Gra n 
Thornton Wharton were still widely read and greatly admired. Frage Heny 
so named based on the (re)writings of Catullus some 600 years after sa 

Pho's 


death, but in both the Wharton and Edmonds texts it is listed as fra 
From the titles of H.D.’s five “fragments” —36, 40, 41, 68, 113—anq ae 
phic epigraphs, it is clear that H.D. used the Wharton editions (five ate 
appeared between 1885 and 1907), editions that she mentions briefly ; a 
review of Edwin Marion Cox (“Winter Roses” 596). yA her 

L use the recent Powell translation because he attempts to “preserve Sappho! 
rhythms” (40) and her “Aeolic measures [that] transfer into English wih x | 
markable felicity” (41); his attention to rhythms and measures is importanu | | 
my argument about H.D.’s syntax and diction. The Wharton translation is pros | 
not verse. Since I do not claim that fragment 31/2 is the basis for “The Con | 
test” but only that it exemplifies for H.D. the origins of a Sapphic way of ‘se 
ing,” I feel this substitution of Powell for Wharton is warranted. However, I pro 
vide the Wharton translation that H.D. would have read: 


close to him thy sweet speech and lovely laughter; that indeed makes m 
heart flutter in my bosom. For when I see thee but a little, I havem 
utterance left, my tongue is broken down, and straightway a subtle fie 
has run under my skin, with my eyes I have no sight, my ears ring, svt 
bathes me, and a trembling seizes all my body; I am paler than gus 
and seem in my madness little better than one dead. But J must dat 
all, since one so poor... i 

f 


8 I do not speculate on the gender of the speaker or that of the a t 
not because the gender of either or both is unimportant but because my ‘p J 
lation might make it seem so. For now, I am concerned with what Is hista 
available to us—the gender of the poet. And it is the poet, after all, who ee 
artistry and ideology into the gaze and the poem. Gender speculation 
in my discussion of “The Contest” below. A 

9 Gubar quotes H.D.’s “Notes on Sappho” from an unpublished; 
script (54). Compare this citation to H.D.’s “The Wise Sappho Ole exci 

10 Swinburne is a repeated source of inspiration for H.D. This ed e 
fied in Bid Me to Live (DuPlessis Career 65), HERmione (Friedman, Po s 
Asphodel (Friedman, Penelope 203). For an in-depth examination S HD. an! 
tionship to the work of Swinburne, see Cassandra Laity’s insightful gues 
Victorian Fin de Siècle. In a discussion of H.D.’s Paint It Today, Laity aib 


f 

| 

er í 

That man seems to me peer of gods, who sits in thy presence, and heas j 1 
f 

| 

l 


q 1920 ma“ 
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ems] articulate a spectrum of desires and gender disrup- 
e to H.D. in the high modernist discourse of the 1920s. 
s to the Sapphic femme fatale or the male androgyne 
d other women writers the example of an open sexual 

hile simultaneously maintaining the fiction of a rebel “au- 
; y a psychosexuality comprises the various songs of his 
(34) 


m indebted to duBois, I feel obligated to point out that she 
OTe 1 Because Í 4 share the views of fragmentation and wholeness that I at- 
td | joes not eer Bois says that Sappho’s “poetry can produce anxiety because 
7 bute pE a and Sappho herself sometimes becomes a fetish object, made 
i ampi sealed on the page by translators who are made uncomfortable 
6 whole, pai sin her writing” (27). I am not suggesting that H.D. escapes “anxi- 
* | bythe holes pho, or that she experiences no discomfort in “the holes.” 


ap | y" in reading Sap rE i ; ED 
on ido not share duBois’s view that H.D. “engages with the past in order to 


me's pO 
availabl 
’s hymn 


R Pe » 
he | enerate some vision of historical difference” (75). 

a Both Thomas Burnett Swann and Eileen Gregory offer brief commen- 
ho’ on “The Contest.” Swann classifies it as one of H.D.’s poems about “mor- 


Me oe who are “free from the taints of human intercourse” (92). He reads 
t6 | tasacelebration of “unnamed athletes” who are “poised to begin a game” and 
“| sem notso much living men as statues by Myron or Polycleitus” (97-98). Swann 
suggests that H.D. “subordinat[es] the human element to nature,” that she de- 
picts “men in terms of natural objects and sometimes los[es] sight of the men’s 
humanity” in her attempt to describe “three heroes whose hard perfection ex- 
tludes human frailties, who can commit no treacheries and bring no disillusion- 
«sj ment to the women who may love them” (98). Gregory sees “The Contest” as 
mi| animaging of a single “human athlete” who “is humanly crafted. As image, the 
m| male figure is highly liminal; his aspects of grace and power, as experienced by 
fte the poet, reside between nature and human artifice” (“Rose Cut in Rock” 545). 
k es that H.D. consciously seeks such connotations, but add that neither of 
in Tiga addresses the instability created by the poem’s conflicting form 
content, 

A mene ao Suggesting that H.D.’s “classicism” is necessarily Sapphic, 
ies Spa ee hat is classical about the forms of H.D. s Sea Garden po- 
ation ieee Macca: In their ordered design and in their very articu- 
W react to the a —symmetry, balance—the forms of the poems seem 

ations, dualisms, and imperfections,of the modern world 


u| Mh the same way : : 
ingly unbridled ay as the neoclassical poems of Pope reacted to the seem- 
ait] “naissance an enthusiasm of the Renaissance. I reiterate here the absence of 


artistry in d therefore Petrarchan (as well as Romantic/Keatsian), ideals 
"What Higher Sea Garden poems. 

"Petition o ae calls a tricolon we may today call a palilogy, the deliberate 

the X le have “ieee grammatical presentations, a sort of parallelism in threes. 
tria latior S explored the significance of three as it is implicated in 

l \ of desire. Deborah Kelly Kloepfer discusses H.D.’s “trilogies” 

ow they function differently as “structural strategies” (187) 


inn Ptychs” 
the Sand h 
Poet an SS 
ch as Trilogy and Helen in Egypt, and the prose, such as Palimp- 
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sest. We should also recall that at the beginning of the above discussion of “N 
on Thought and Vision” and “The Wise Sappho, I pointed out that H ne 
tates or manifestations and merges the three ; di 
1 


Sa 


vides the self into three “s c h i. 

“of muse and goddess and of human woman. mes 
16 | am influenced here by Lee Edelman, although I do not sspe 

that 


H.D. employs chiasmus for the same reasons or to the same effects as Hart Cra 

Discussing the ways in which Crane utilizes chiasmus, anacoluthon, ann bye 
chresis in “Voyages,” Edelman finds that in Crane s poetics, “every cher 
movement toward the stability of chiasmus carries a trace of the break ihe 
ures the violence of anacoluthon” (256), and such instability in language is fi x 
rored in Crane’s images: “emblems of balance and antithesis are ceaseless] Te 
ated and destroyed, drowned and reborn” (263) in instances of "catach oN 
borrowing[s]” (284), “catachrestic designation [s] (285), and “catachrestic ee 
(287). Edelman reads Crane as ultimately attempung “to avoid betrayal by fig. 
ural language” (290) by embracing “negativity” as a means of stability” (291) 

17 Of repetition, Gertrude Stein writes: 


[I]nsistence . - - in its emphasis can never be repeating, because insis. 
tence is always alive and if it is always alive it is never carrying anythin 
in the same way because emphasis can never be the same not even te 
it is most the same that is when it has been taught. (171) 


18 Moreover, as Dejean argues, Sappho uses the present tense so that “[s]he 

appears to be grounding her gaze in the instant of its generation as if to invite 
comparison with the focus of male erotic poetry,” as well as to stage “the gaze 
as an act of memorialization” (39). For Dejean, “In Sappho’s erotic vision, the 
gaze does not function as a unique occurrence,” but is, instead, “doubly repetitive, 
both an action that takes place again and again and an original that is recre- 
ated in memory” (40). While I admire the articulation of the present tense, the 
idea that Sappho counters a monolithic male gaze with her own seems to align 
DeJean’s argument, at least here, with Vickers and DuPlessis rather than with 
duBois. 
19 H.D.’s translations of Euripides (versus her interpretations of him?) are ex 
plored insightfully by Eileen Gregory (H.D. and Hellenism 179-231). For a briel 
but insightful discussion of the dangers of both over and undertranslation, $ 
Diane J. Rayor’s “Translating Fragments,” which refers specifically to Sappho an 
incidentally to H.D. 
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Rabbit Stew and Blowing Dorothy’, 


Bridges: Love, Aggression, and 
Fetishism in For Whom the Bell Tojj. 


CARL EBY 


“Then you and me are the same,” Maria said. She put her hand 
on his arm and looked in his face. He looked at her brown face and 
at the eyes that, since he had seen them, had never been as youngas 
the rest of her face but that now were suddenly hungry and young 
and wanting. 

“You could be brother and sister by the look,” [Pilar] said. “But 
believe it is fortunate that you are not.” 

“Now I know why I have felt as I have,” Maria said. “Now its 
clear.” 

“Qué va,” Robert Jordan said and reaching over, he ran his hand 
over the top of her head. He had been wanting to do that all dayand 
now he did it, he could feel his throat swelling. She moved her heat 
under his hand and smiled up at him and he felt the thic 
roughness of the cropped head rippling between his fingers. k; 
—Ernest Hemingway, For Whom the Bell Tolls (0! 

t. Powert 
d bya 
s oè 
tle 


here is something a little perverse about love at first sigh 

and poetically beautiful, such love is nevertheless constitute 
of blindness unlike the ordinary blindness of dull sublunary lover 
The lover who truly loves passionately at first sight somehow fails to y thi! 
immediate object of his devotion. Instead he recognizes some quality a 
speaks to him, or “hails” him in an almost Althusserian sense; but new 
ity isn’t in the object so much as it is projected onto the object one j 
“discovered” there. It is as if the unwitting love object had stun l 
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o the stage of an imaginary drama, lon 


t roud i § In progress, only to be 
isly recogni 
iately BnogUnCONSS!OUSKY nized as a replacement for another 


jost in the opening Seene The quality in the love object that hails 
“can't really do so from outside because in the “other scene” the 

formed partly ina dialectical relationship with precisely the qual- 
A appears to hail and subject him from without. Thus, colored b 
ya nO” m the moment of its inception, this loy 
nostalgia na takes the immediate object of devo 
pot what a nt for a lost object whose absence 
a a raourning has long been forbidden.! 
for 


When Maria, lithe and fragile, first Steps forth from the darkness of the 


ne carrying @ big iron cooking platter in For Whom the Bell Tolls, Robert 
ordan falls in love at first sight. As she sets the Platter before him, Jordan 
admires her features—her high cheekbones, her bright smile and eyes, her. . 
isesand skin of the same golden tawny brown, her full lips, and her “small 
ypilted breasts” showing through her gray shirt—but there is something 


ke, something that clearly hails Jordan and that he immediately recog- 
nies as “the strange thing about her”: 


objec 

he love! 
subject WaS 
bi y 
J 
€ so refined that it knows 
tion as a countermelan- 
cannot be admitted and 


| Her hair was the golden brown of a grain field that has been 
; burned dark in the sun but it was cut all over her head so it was but 
little longer than the fur on a beaver pelt. She smiled in Robert 
Jordan’s face and put her brown hand up and ran it over her head, 
flattening the hair which rose again as the hand passed. (22) 


‘She'd be beautiful if they hadn’t cropped her hair,” Jordan muses; yet when 
tis throat swells up so that he can’t speak (indicating, perhaps, a swelling 
| ‘sevhere) it seems fairly obvious that Jordan ts moved, and he is moved 
| oa by Maria’s cropped hair. Running her hand over her head, Maria 
WN ih era Jordan not to stare, and to divert him, or perhaps suspecting 
Ta e a curacy that the way to this man’s heart is through his stom- 
i shim to eat. 
al that follows bonds Jordan with his new comrades, 
ablishes a more subtle bond between the two lovers: “It 
ith onions and green peppers and there were chick peas 
ice. It was well cooked, the rabbit meat flaked off the 
b e was delicious” (23). As Jordan carefully piles the bones 
I} “ce, the g; us plate and uses his bread to sop up every last drop of the 
. drinks, A continues to watch him. Jordan dips his cup full of wine and 
L| leg» “M S thickness remains in his throat as he asks her, “How art thou 


aria,” = o a ` 
| a she replies, but Jordan soon adopts another name for 


€ red wine sar 
n 
es, an the sauc 
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her—‘little rabbit’ —a name apparently intended to capture her f 


nerability and Jordan’s infinite tenderness for her. 

; i ~ . 

nted out soon after the publication of F 
‘or 


Yet as Arturo Barea pol 
the Bell Tolls, Robert Jordan’s pet name for Maria is either a vicious 
| Nick. 


c it ; if PE nr n 
name for a young woman who has recently been raped, a horrendous ‘ 
a embarrassing testament to Hemingway’s Limiter sli 


of the tongue, or al 
ish. In Spanish, rabbit is conejo, also the common Spanish slang term cae 
Cono, 


or cunt, a fact that Robert Jordan, as a college instructor of Spanish, shoul 
certainly have known. This apparent gaffe has baffled Hemingway an 
for years. James Mellow can’t believe that Hemingway, who Possessed a yon, 
ing knowledge of Spanish slang derived from his bullfighter friends and 
hours spent in Cuban bars, could have used this term unknowingly—thougt 
he is at a loss to explain why Hemingway would knowingly want to do s 
Wolfgang Rudat has suggested, rather unconvincingly, that Jordan’s slip ae 
joke at his own expense, a jab by Hemingway aimed at academics who fi 
to apply their ivory-tower knowledge to the real world. Allen Josephs, hoy: 
ever, sees Jordan’s unfortunate choice of a nickname for Maria as simply 
the most egregious and ironic of some 60 different errors in Spanish pep 
pered throughout the novel. If Hemingway had been aware of the terms 
double meaning, Josephs argues, he obviously never would have used it 
Jordan clearly loves Maria, treats her gently, and uses “little rabbit" onlyasa 
term of endearment. Indeed, Josephs’s case appears to be the most con 
vincing, but I would like to suggest another explanation for Maria’s nick 
name. Jordan’s tender feelings for Maria mask an element of hostility that 
is somehow bound up with “the strange thing about her,” and thanks toa 
split in Hemingway’s ego, one part of him knew exactly what he was doing 
in naming his heroine, while another part of him was entirely innocent. 
The object that hails Jordan when he first meets Maria—hair—had it 
deed been a significant object in one of the novel's opening scenes, where 
the bald General Golz somehow associates Jordan’s long hail 
regular [military] service” and irregular sex life. “Look, do yo 
` girls on the other side of the lines?” Golz asks. “No,” Jordan re 
is no time for girls.” 


Whon 


Span- 


u have man 
plies. “There 


“I do not agree. The more irregular the service, the mora 
regular the life. You have very irregular service. Also you ne 
haircut.” 

“I have my hair cut as it needs it,” Robert Jord 
be damned if he would have his head shaved lik 
enough to think about without girls,” he said sullenly: 


an said. I 
e Golz. 
(7-8) 
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er of hair (or its absence) to hail 

yet the Di, in Hemingway’s fetishism. 
E e" yy—thanks largely to the work of Kenneth Lynn and Mark Spilka— 
, Byr 


us know the story Hemingway’s youth. Twinned with his older sis- 


the two were dressed as 
es as girls, almost always 
ed with him so strongly 
n stage name, Ernestine, 
een her own, Hemingway 


Jordan originates in another 


Pall 
Marce s as bo i 
w fthe same SEX, someume YS, Sometim 


tical haircuts—by a mother who identifi 

vith | hristened him with a version of her ow 

|| shat she A him in baby clothes that had once b 
Be aial childhood, but one that in many ways is typical of the 
| Bist As Phyllis Greenacre has demonstrated in an important series 
fens this sort of intense mother-infant identification and Opposite- 
ie pseudotwinning is particularly disturbing for young boys and a com- 
non precursor of fetishism, tending to prolong and disrupt the process of 
| |. separation and individuation, inhibiting the formation of a stable ego, body 
; image, and gender identity, and leading ultimately to a bisexual rift in the 
ao that precedes and prepares the way for the Splitting that Freud consid- 
aed a result of fetishistic thought. There can be no doubt of its effect on 
fmest: At Christmas when he was three and a half—precisely when Stoller 
tllsus he should have established a fairly stable “core gender identity” (Pre- 
alation 16-17)—he was afraid that Santa Claus wouldn’t know if he y 


vas a 
hnyora girl. Is it any wonder that he became a hair fetishist? How better to 


wrd off the threat to his gender identity than to turn the symbol of unity 
nih his pseudotwin sister into a substitute phallus that denied the very dis- 
inction between the sexes? 


À phallic position substitute for the pregenital transitional object (the 
cd’ frst nome Possession, frequently a warm, soft, smelly blanket, used 
n the process of separation and individuation from the maternal body), 

è i T object simultaneously memorializes and disavows separation from 
Ject of Primary identification once that separation has become 

and symbolized by the phallic position construction of ana- 
ne difference (i.e., the presence of absence of the phallus, with 
(hich is ie of the female genitalia as such). Like the transitional object 


y no means perverse, and which for most infants is gradu- 
\ 


uated with 
mica] sexua 


y tecathecteg 


ores y vith the growing stability of the ego), the fetish object 


Neen the a “80 at the cost of keeping it in some sense suspended be- 
eushist and his objects.* As Freud first explained, the fetish rep- 


"ting a Š fetishist an illusory “female phallus” (“Fetishism” SE 152-53) 
eeng Castration anxie 


SEXes wh: ty by disavowing the anatomical distinction be- 
ae through 5 while simul 


taneously and paradoxically memorializing the 
MS very status as a symbolic substitute for what is (mis)per- 
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ceived as a lack. For the fetishist, then, women must be both be 
castrated, other and not entirely other, a divided attitude built ine lic ang 
structure and treatment of the fetish. ' the vey 

Hemingway's work abounds with such phallic / castrated we 
Sun Also Rises, Brett Ashley’s cut (castrated) hair makes her | 
lic). In A Farewell to Arms, golden-haired Catherine Barkley 


Men? In a 


Oth (pha, 
Carries at i 


rattan stick bound in leather that had once belonged to her chile 
sweetheart. She had become a nurse, she tells Frederic, imagining tan 
might be able to bind the Neues of her SIE if he came ae is l 
hospital one day with something picturesque like a “sabre cut” (20). Whe i 
he was blown to bits instead, she felt so guilty that she wanted to cut offi i 
hair “to do something for him” (19). In the novel’s final chapters, cheba 
dreams of cutting her hair, now so that she can look exactly like Frederi A 
“Oh, darling,” she explains, “I want you so much I want to beyou too” “oy 6 
are,” Frederic assures her. “We’re the same one” (299, my emphasis), Mary | € 
i th 


whose phallic braids are chopped off by the fascists who rape her, shar 
with Robert Jordan similar fantasies of merger through identical hairw, | " 


“I have thought about thy hair,” [Jordan] said. “And what e b 
can do about it. You see it grows now all over thy head the sane 
length like the fur of an animal and it is lovely to feel and I lovi 
very much and it is beautiful and it flattens and rises like a wheat ti 
field in the wind when I pass my hand over it.” 


it”? hit 

“Pass thy hand over it. A 

He did and left his hand there and went on talking to her i 
throat, as he felt his own throat swell. “But in Madrid I thoughtve 
on MI 


could go together to the coiffeur’s and they could cut it p. ; 
the sides and in the back as they cut mine and that way it wo ar 
look better in the town while it is growing out. ME i 

“I would look like thee,” she said and held pina ose ar 

ae By : 

“And then I would never want to change it. (345-46) 
Imark of the pervenit 
humousl p" 
r to match | 


—= 


Such “overwhelming merging tendencies” are a hal 
(Rosen 50), and the fantasy surfaces yet again in the post 


lished Garden of Eden. When Catherine Bourne cuts her hai pile David by 
39 Ri © > Pe ( ¥ É 
husband’s, she becomes a “boy” (15) at night named Peter, : Eden mit ag 
9 9 > 3 fl he n i 

comes a “girl” (17) named Catherine.’ In a fragment from t red Petert ba 

: : : Wa - ‘ > name 

script, Hemingway even writes, “I’d never known anyone na te 
2 E Ky} b 

wasn’t a prick” (Item 422, fragments). plainly phi De 
Pe . ~ ~i ar £ CNE, "l 

In fact, all of the women in the Eden manuscript a° I d versiot" Mh 

plishe age Thy 


When Barbara Sheldon (a character sliced out of the oe ae 
9 . Q sue she 
the novel) tries to explain her attraction to Catherine, s^ oe 
. , = r evel ») 
know no man ever looked at her that didn’t have an er 


Dav 1¢ 
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e but whatever it is I have it” (Item 422.1, 5.5.7, my emphasis). 
hal oi a playfully offers to be David’s girl disguised as a young cos- 
tt arita E 


N pwhen N the ensuing conversation about Gogol’s tale of the cossacks, 
ên ack office nd Gautier’s Mademoiselle de Maupin—both of which involve 
fj > a 
„s Bulba, 


ross-dressing which is a staple of fetishistic and transvestic fan- 


Jart ‘ 
Ny e sort ofc Marita’s phallic nature. David describes Gautier’s novel as 


hal. “PV als 
ve: 
95) TE 


ty | ancy writing to make NONE” not “dirty like pornography,” 
wl eas ‘we do made into musical comedy.” He then asks Marita if Gautier’s 
she | jist wha e her “an erection.” “Of course,” she replies, “Didn't it you?” 
the novel gay David. “That’s why he wrote it. For himself and his friends. That’s 


in wT that are just fun are written” (Item 422.1, 36.45.29), 
el itr 


her Hair, for Hemingway, was more than a fetish object; it was a fetish word, 
: t, si . a 
J or ‘yord-thing.” It was, after all, in an essay on fetishism that Lacan and 


en, Granoff observed that language is “subtle matter, but matter nonetheless. It 
Yo anfecundate the hysterical woman, it can stand for the flow of urine or 
=  theexcrement withheld.” And citing the case of the Wolf Man (in which a 
a mutilated wasp, or Wespe, gives way to Sergei Pankiev’s initials, S. P.), they 


add, Words can also suffer symbolic wounds” (269). In fact, the relation 
‘ie | beween the fetish and the female phallus, according to Lacan, can best be 
understood through linguistic transformations rather than through “vague 
malogies in the visual field,” such as comparisons between fur and pubic 
init (267). Not surprisingly, then, Hemingway’s fictional universe is popu- 
hited by Harrys: Harry Morgan, Harry Walden, and Harold Krebs, whose sis- 
her | "reals him “Hare.” It’s certainly no coincidence that Colonel Cantwell 
twe | drinks at Harry’s Bar in Venice when he isn’t waxing ecstatic over Renata’s 


jo j windblown raven hair. Nor is Robert Jordan’s horribly inappropriate nick- 
ould | name for Maria, “little rabbit,” any mistake. 
The trail of Jordan’s “rabbi 


wla t” leads right to Hemingway’s fetish: rabbit = 
i are = hair. ; 5 
A hair—an €quation that Hemingway all but spells out for us. When 
a i f : A 
a n chastises the Sypsy, Rafael, for leaving his post and thereby allowing 
108 


cist hor. 3 ? ‘ 
horseman to wander silently into the camp, the gypsy apologizes 


b| Utexplaj 
p i plains that he had been tempted away by the prospect of shooting 
het} Mat highe’s dinner: 


it} bumping ; “It was the hares. Before daylight I heard the male 
in É ; ; oN 
a Bed ee the snow, You cannot Imagine what a debauch they were en- 


he] Natty other nee emphasis). But it shouldn’t escape the reader’s notice 


NOW at m € rabbits, or hares, were engaged in a similar debauch in 

i u i 3 r ~ 
Jk j San dement of the same tme: Jordan and Maria. (I say two because there 
nij A Er lovep: POIO truth to Maria’s assertion that she is identical 


k Jordan al am thee and thou art me and all of one is the other” [262]. 
| Tea $ i “Comes a “rabbit.”) The connection between the gypsy s 

itt ita” 4 3 ; : : ~ 
€ rabbits making love in Jordan’s sleeping bag is under 


the 4 
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scored a few pages later when Agustin warns Jordan that if Hele 

dan didn’t really love Maria he would have shot him in the nig tjo 

lay with her—the very fate suffered by the two hares. Thus, insteaa 

rabbit,” Maria might more appropriately be nicknamed “little hare vt | 

her closely cropped head she in fact has only little hair. > forig 
But there is a gooc 


1 deal more to the matter than a dreadful 
Hemingway was also preconsciously aware of the slang meanin E 
Given the fetishist’s use of the fetish object, or word, as a substitute a 
phallus, both a monument to and a tool for disavowing the penisie. i 
of women, Hemingway simply couldn't pass up the opportunity neat 
by conejo to conflate the words hare, hair, and cunt. The word cunt may a 
in as a monument to Maria’s penisless state (remember, Jordan thinks o 
her hair as being as short as a “beaver pelt”), but by putting rabbit/hare/ 
hair on her cunt, Jordan also phallicizes her, turning her into the phallic 
woman. More importantly, by equating hair with the female genital, 
Hemingway disavows the penisless state of women in general. By Merging 
with his “little rabbit,” deeply romantic and spiritual as the image may be 
Jordan probably satisfies a number of different urges in the characters. | ¢ 
cally overdetermined manner of the fetishist. Jordan’s merger with Mara, 
who according to Pilar looks enough like him to be his own sister, testifis 
to his fluid ego boundaries and satisfies his narcissistic desire to recapture 
the world of primary identification and blissful twinship. But this merge 
facilitated by Jordan’s plans for identical haircuts, also probably satisfies 
Jordan’s and Hemingway's urge to identify with the “castrated” woman 
(since conejo means cunt), while simultaneously managing to ward off th 
castration anxiety implied by such an identification through identifying 
the phallic (hare/hair) woman and literally becoming the phallus (hare 
hair) himself. f 
This last interpretation may help us to understand Jordan's oan Bu 
tion of rabbit stew throughout the novel. Jordan first meets Maria M g 
brings him a plate of rabbit, and rabbit again figures as Jordan sla fi 
I realize, of course, that rabbit, one of the glories of Spanish ou i et 
be one of the easiest game animals to catch in the mountains of SP noli a 
its presence needs no excuse in the work of a man who loved Bt hel ti 
Hemingway did, but given the long reach of his fetishism eninge he 
but wonder whether Jordan eats his words to bolster his and! tion OY pen 
genitality. Greenacre speculates that for the fetishist one fun i 
with the fetishized feminine partner may be the incorporat On te w 
lus through her (“Perversions” 49). Such incorporation, Ci A 
tends, is most often visual, but it may also be oral, and I see ne À „ guis 
can’t also be verbal. Jordan’s consumption of the phall 


3 un, 
g of Cone, 


us in te 
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age is a stl 
„n simulta 


or. h 
l he dal 


's sense of identity (“Early Physical” 618). 

un, here is also an obvious element of aggression in Jordan’s cannibal- 
E sumption of rabbit, piling the bones to one side of his plate, as 
: a isin the insulting slang slippage of the word conejo. Almost every ma- 
fed | gr theorist of the perversions now acknowledges that the role of aggres- 
on in the perversions is powerful, ubiquitous, and undeniable (Bak; 
s e, “Perversions”; Kaplan; Kernberg; Stoller, Perversion). In the case 
e/ | offetishism, aggression can be sublimated more successfully than in many 
llic | oher perversions since the violent impulses, particularly the desire to “cas- 
me” the object (in Hemingway’s case, to cut the hair of his female charac- 
en), can be acted out on the fetish object instead of the love object. Never- 
‘be, | theless, Greenacre writes: “The fetish . . . contains congealed anger, born of 
iit: | stration panic” (“Fetish and Transitional” 333). Stoller agrees: 


=- 
E 
a 


Fetishes are benign enough: no one is killed, mutilated, or raped. 


r In fact, the action is played out with an object, not a whole person, 
a and whatever is done to that object—the fetish—it is either inani- 
a mate or a body part not apt to feel devastated. . . . Fetishes are only 
A symbols, highly compacted stories that subliminally signal their 
fuller meanings; they do not stab, bite, poison, smother, crush, or 
te demolish. Nonetheless, hidden in these symbols . . . are scripts that 
i portray hostile acts. That fetishists really harm no one need not be 
arè, confused with the fact that their behavior hides, among other 


things, this hostility dynamic.  ( Observing 17) 


B S 
; ey on the aggression directed at the fetish object would 
etish object, and the R takes great care to do no permanent harm to the 
fetishists ata S o ject chosen as a fetish must be able to withstand the 
“ratory rage eee importantly, by deflecting murderous, sadistic, and 
“onang shields the Sa ‘animate object, the fetish actually binds aggres- 
«Precisely hey ove object from the fetishist’s mutilating rage. In fact, 
When jy usion can ù a perverse scenario can no longer protect a love object, 

Nersion Most na longer suffice and gives way to violent delusion, that 

Ro Clearly slips into psychosis. 
t 

l identi ee the tr: ansvestite who wants to merge into his mother’s 
gt Clothes. Play at being in her skin by dressing up in female 
``- 2 contrast to this, the man (whose case made newspa- 
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dlines) who killed his girl friend in order to Wear 
a 


per hea 3 
ychotic, not perverse. (McDoy 


i her a: 
for erotic purposes was psy eT sk 


igal] 84) 


It is certainly curious that one of Hemingway’s first acts after wy 


the conclusion of For Whom the Bell Tolls was to organize a mony 


titing 
slaughter of rabbits. In the early fall of 1940, right after mailing off era 
proofs of the novel, Hemingway went on apeo hunt with his aii 
According to Carlos Baker, Hemingway s sons ‘Patrick and Gregory i y. 
eighty each, and Emest and [his third wife] Martha swelled the total = 
most four hundred” (352). The aggression implied by this slaughter, we 
ever, may have been directed at Martha, with whom Ernest had a me 
relationship, as much as it was at her historic ancestors in Ernests Ae 
tions. A number of critics have suggested that Martha served as a model for 
the fictional Maria. Martha shared Maria’s golden hair, and according tọ 
Jeffrey Meyers, she even cut her hair like Maria’s to please Ernest (435), 
More importantly, in the first chapter of an aborted novel—a sort of cros 
between For Whom the Bell Tolls and Hemingway's other major work abo / 
the Spanish Civil War, the 1940 play The Fifth Colwmn—Hemingway call 
Martha’s fictional counterpart “rabbit.” The 10 typescript pages of the novel 
begin the story of a couple staying at a hotel in Madrid during the shelling 
of the city. (Ernest and Martha had stayed in the city under precisely these 
circumstances in 1937, and the story’s Don Enrique is an obvious selfpor 
trait: “Ernesto” has been crossed out in the text only to be replaced by 
“Enrique.”) Don Enrique and his lover share a meal of rabbit cooked in 
onions and a red wine sauce and then try to get some sleep. When they are 
awakened by shelling in the night, Enrique/Ernesto tries to wake his “rab- 
bit,” only to be scolded sleepily: “We ate the rabbit. You mustn’t call me 
rabbit when we ate the rabbit” (Item 522a).° (The story also contains 4 


maid—the “only inefficient servant” in the hotel—named Marta.) Thus, It doi 
Tolls is to blows an 
‘tin Thef f al 


S- 2g. og 


Ye 
an 
an 
an 


is no mistake that Jordan’s mission in For Whom the Bell 


bridge. Hemingway had named Martha’s fictional counterpal 
harming ile 


Column Dorothy Bridges, and Dorothy is described as being “c th 
the snake with rabbits” (51). 

Because this aggression couldn’t bear conscious expression ina Ib : 
story, Hemingway rechanneled it into Maria’s brutal rape and symbolic r br 


tration” for which Jordan becomes the savior. At the outbreak of neg Du 
the fascists had herded Maria and a line of women up a hill to the Be 

shop that stood across from her town’s city hall. As daughter of the ae bet 
liberal mayor, Maria had been pulled out of line first and shoved 


barber’s chair. As she explains to Jordan: 
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me I wore my hair in two braids and as I watched in the 
Ac that t of them lifted one of the braids and then pulled on it so 
mirror m denly through my grief and then cut it off close to my 
iphurt m a razor. And I saw myself with one braid and a slash 
head Hee iher had been. Then he cut off the other braid but with- 
where i ag on it and the razor made a small cut on my ear and I 
out Hed come from it. Canst thou feel the scar with thy fi 
saw 


351) 


feels the scar but suggests that they skip this topic. Yet Maria per- 
ordan fe ls him how the fascists had struck her in the face with her braids, 
gots. She ee tied them around her neck and then shoved them into her 
ow they rap a gag. Then they had shaved her scalp, and Maria remem- 
a eal “coming naked under the clippers.” Only after this was she 
ae across the street to her father’s office and raped. 
ae rape of Maria represents nothing less than the fascist rape of “vir 


nger? 


gn Spain” itself, and the rape of her locks vividly objectifies the theft of her 


jilish innocence. Thinking about his inability to forgive the fascists for wh 
hey had done to Maria, Jordan muses: 


at 


Forgiveness has been exaggerated. Forgiveness is a Christian idea 
and Spain has never been a Christian country. It has always had its 
own special idol worship within the Church. Otra Virgen más. I sup- 


pose that was why they had to destroy the virgins of their enemies. 
(355) 


Yet Maria has not been destroyed. Somehow 
adin some sense her “virginity,” 
aman before Kissing Jo 
and she accepts Pilar’s 
does not accept” ( 


she has retained her innocence, 
in spite of the rape. She has never kissed 
rdan and has to ask “Where do the noses go?” (71) 
wisdom that “nothing is done to oneself that one 
73). Her strength holds out hope for the Spanish people 


ial er in the best Hemingway tradition as beaten but hero- 
Y undefeated, 


he cutti ; : : d : 
Fi Cutting of braids, with their vaguely phallic shape, however, is also 
“SIC act o 


iRenert ho ane hair fetishist, or what Freud called the coupeur de nattes, 
teud actually ae Cutting off the hair of females” (“Fetishism 157 note). 
iN description ate the term from Havelock Ellis, who offers line folk 
cut off va ar a young man of good family” who developed an “im- 
lego” dip ie S braids : “He would gaze admiringly at the long tresses 

boreh em off with great rapidity; he did this in some fifty cases 
and imprisoned” (2.1.75). Fenichel writes of “the braid 
type of sadistic hair fetishist (343), Krafft-Ebing cites 


n his p ‘chopathia Sexualis, and we can see the sort of sadism 


Min. © C°MMon 
‘le Cases į 
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irraising case study by May Romm. Romy: 
s insistence. It seems he could only 
his wife’s hair during foreplay 


at work here in a ha 
sought analysis at his wife’ 
factory orgasm by cutting 
course itself. 
His wife at first submitted to these demands but she beer 
and more disturbed by the performance and by her subset 
dicrous appearance. The patient was, moreover, compelled a lu 
his own hair cut several times a week, and looked longingly a have 
windows of every barber shop he passed, hoping to see a A the 
haying her hair cut... . He indulged almost daily in masturbate 
during which he fantas[ized] he was cutting a woman’s hair, (1 


S pati 
-Seeng 
achieve sati, 
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or the act Of inte 
T 


j 


He seemed to be very considerate, kind and generous toward hi 
wife, but when cutting her hair he occasionally had the fantasy E 
gouging out pieces of her scalp. On one occasion he resented wha 
he considered her dominance and asked if she would let him shae 
her head. When she refused, he thought how nice it would be ifhe 
could shave her head and his own and his hair would grow faster; in 
that way he could get ahead of her. As his compulsion to cut his 
wife’s hair closer and closer to the scalp became more intense, he 
became more sensitive about her appearance and was angry that 
she was not ingenious in utilizing a hat or a bandana to cover her 
head. She retorted that as long as he mutilated her he should be 
exposed to the embarrassment of her appearance. (142) 


Of course, the violence of Maria’s rape functions primarily to expose 
the injustice and brutality of the war. And within the novel’s romantic dy: 
namic, this savagery throws the tenderness of Jordan ’s love for Maria into 
stark relief. But the cutting of Maria’s braids also functions as an outlet for 
Hemingway's displaced aggression, an aggression shared ever so subtly by 
Robert Jordan. The connection between the cutting of Maria’s braids and 
castration couldn’t be much clearer. Within a phallocentric system, dellov 
ering is traditionally constructed as a castration. Here, there isa cuttings! 
symbolic spilling of blood, a nakedness beneath the hair, and a scat. i 
scar, moreover, is particularly meaningful, since it reminds us of ant 
scar mentioned only a few pages earlier. Maria tells Jordan the story oi s | 
rape in the first place because she wants to explain to him why she i 
sore to make love that night. When she speculates that the soreness E: 
a lingering effect of the rape, Jordan consoles her, “That 
possible thou wert hurt once and now there is a scar that 
hurting. Such a thing is possible” (343). Of course, the 


that Maria’s soreness is the result of her earlier wild lovemaking 
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‘ons and contrasts her lover with her attackers. Either way, by 
ene of Maria’s genitals with the scar left by her haircut, 
S i s eee 

5 otis n y constructs the chopping of her hair as a sadistic castra- 


d hate in this novel, then, are inextricably mixed. Maria’s hair— 
ve A at first hails Jordan, that intoxicates him, that invites him to 
oan Maria at first sight—bears obvious traces of sadism. Her 
fall in Were rabbit,” is a token of love/hate—both a term of endear 
ee outrageous insult. Rabbit stew is savored—but it is also sliced 
ee digested, and excreted. This aggression—conveyed by indirect 
Pe and slips of the tongue—may be preconscious, but it is nonethe- 
T profound and real. In Maria, the fantasy of recovering some lost sisterly 
abject whose absence cannot be admitted meets a concomitant fantasy of 
revenge; the fantasy of erotic merger cannot be separated from a fear of 
isolution. As love object and object of projection, Maria represents both 
theselfand the other; existing in a fetishized transitional space, she is both 
ad neither and a bridge separating and joining the two. Thus on an erotic 
pane—beyond the sphere of heroism, politics, and ideology—Jordan is will- 
ing to risk his own life to blow the bridge and have his revenge; yet, injured, 
ieisalso willing to stay behind and die to protect Maria’s escape. To blow 
e bridge is to kill an important part of the self: yet, in the novel’s closing 
pages, as he urges Maria to leave him without tears or sighs, he assures her 
hat their souls, like those of the lovers in Donne’s famous poem, will “en- 
denot... / A breach, but an expansion, / Like gold to airy thinness 
beat”: “Thou wilt §0 now, rabbit. But I go with thee. As long as there is one 
ofus there is both of us” (463). But sadly, the Maria he knows and loves 


a . . i 
mot survive his death, for she was from the first nothing but a projection 
fhis own fantasies. 


jon: 
Lo 
ihe object 


Ns 


NOTES 


gun my essay with a different opening sentence— 


ee ng a little manic (i.e., countermelancholic) about love at first 
» aside from tH 


"R 

erha 
| There js Ps T should have be 
< Somethir 
Nght.” Ye 
sy 


BBest that i he sheer awkwardness of such a sentence, I would like 

re + = 
Meessaril ere ere is an element of melancholia in perversion (though not 
FUwhich ig iq. vETse)—a cannibalistic introjection of the lost narcissistic ob- 


with and held to be simultaneously present and absent. 
as made a similar observation.) Freud noted that one sign 
the Inability to love; passionate love at first sight, then, be- 
haste AEO js ae of a manic defense against melancholia. Even Shake- 
Rosa ine ering from melancholia, due to the unavailability of the 

' When he first sees Juliet. 
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2 For the relation between the fetish object and the transitiona 
Winnicott (9), Greenacre “The Fetish and the Transitional Obje 
Transitional Object and the Fetish, and Kaplan (72-75) G 
clearest formulation of this relationship. 

3 And phallic/castrated men—but a complete treatment of this theme y 
be beyond the scope of this essay. Hemingway s male heroes are a aioe 
amputees. Jake Barnes is missing his penis. Harry Morgan is missing his 
Harry Walden has a gangrenous leg. Colonel Cantwell has been shot peu 
through the hand.” (In his letters, Hemingway claims that he was cat us 
through his scrotum” during the First World War [Selected Letters 694], Of Sa 
the claim is patently absurd—he also claims that he was shot through his eng 
but it makes the connection to Cantwell’s hand transparent.) This eee 
amputees would hardly have surprised Freud. “An investigation of fetishiee 
he wrote, “is strongly recommended to anyone who still doubts the existenc 
of the castration complex” (“Fetishism” 155). But there is more than a Vaart 
castration at work here; there is also an unsettling identification with the “a 

trated” woman, which paradoxically intensifies castration anxiety. The two fake 
of a bisexually riven ego are struggling for possession of a single subject. | trea 
this subject at more length in my forthcoming book. 

i Here we see the close link between fetishism and transvestism, which are 
but flip sides of a coin. The fetishist turns his partner into the phallic woman; 
the transvestite identifies with the phallic woman. I should also note that 
Hemingway created a similar subplot, with matching haircuts and transvestic 
gender-swapping, in the Islands in the Stream manuscript, but he removed these 
two chapters from the final version of the manuscript, which was published post 
humously. 

* In yet another unfinished manuscript at the Kennedy Library (Item 824), 
Hemingway recalls the shelling in Madrid and describes his quarrels witha 
woman clearly based on Martha but called Rabbit. When Martha returned to 
Cuba in 1940 after a long trip, Ernest wrote a mock contract obligating her to 
never again abandon him while he was writing; this contract was witnessed by 
“Judge R. R. Rabbitt” and “Judge P. O. Pig” (Lynn 481). “Pig” was Martha's nick 
name for Ernest, and there can be little doubt that “Rabbit” was Ernest's pé 
name for Martha. 


l obj 

3 JECL g 

a ct and « k 
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a “Dangerous Game of Change”: 
ges of Desire in the Love Poems 
of May Swenson 


KIRSTIN HOTELLING ZONA 


hat do we make of a self-identified lesbian’s poetry that is often 
We echoed by tropes of heterosexual desire? A poetry that swims in a 
mrad of possible pleasures while consisten tly marking the narrow terms 
normative sexuality? The difficulty of reconciling these characteristics of 
\fay Svenson’s poetry is reflected in the relative scarcity of critical work that 
aplores her use of erotic imagery while giving voice to her lesbianism; in a 
Pststructuralist climate currently rife with interrogations of sexuality and 
ahjectivity, this absence is a noticeable one.! While the “beautifully. . . Sap- 
pic nature of Swenson’s poetry has been admired (Schulman 10), an over 
inelming number of Swenson’s love poems employ blatantly heterosexual 
“stereotypically gendered tropes, a strategy that is, I will argue, central to 


erelationshi eae : 
es between sexuality and subjectivity that shapes Swenson’s 
T poetic, 


Aloy : 
tons of “tof riddles, Swenson allows no easy answers: her careful construc- 
0 


“ality an a desizes seem incongruous with the polymorphous sen- 
j treseems on] 4 work iS known, and imparting her lesbianism into tha 
“r tepresenta N 0 Complicate the puzzle. Conflations of author and text, 

“ PSentative ae reality, are confounded by Swenson, for if language 
lation, orm eon ontological or authorial reality, then a critical recon- 

| Mgery and “Te recognition, of Swenson’s use of ostensibly heterosexual 
K T A wl ONA on as a lesbian is rendered problem- 


„1 Om suç : 
uly cod < Perspective her poetic eroticism can only be read at best 
| Mths B and at worst as pathologized—fraudulent, confused, or 


these interpretations are easily challenged by even a cur- 
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sory reading of her celebratory, spirited writing. As the brief bio 
The Love Poems of May Swenson succinctly asserts, Swenson’s p sae 
letters to the world, for she loved life and rejoiced in celebrating it 
ing for the most part on poems in which sexual imagery is epee ioe 
dant, I would like to suggest an alternative reading: that Swen abun. 
radically refuses normative sexuality through a performative approp j 
of gendered tropes, a process that redrafts the terms of desire ang ae 
ens our scope of subjectivity. It is not the purpose of this essay to as 
Swenson’s lesbian identification in the terms of her poetry. Such a odie 
would, I believe, contradict the lessons her work has to offer. But] ue 
that my reading will open up a space for critical discussions of her wt 
which her lesbianism is not silenced. Likewise, I hope it will incite Gime 
nities to discuss her lesbian identification in which the stunning range P 
her eroticism is not necessarily foreclosed.” 

Like her friend and contemporary Elizabeth Bishop, Swenson ha; 
proved a somewhat difficult poet for feminist critics. Coming to professiona 
maturation during the late 1950s and 60s, when confessional poetry incre. 
ingly came to stand for the American feminist lyric, both Bishop and 
Swenson resisted forging reputations along gendered lines. Neither woman 
wrote poetry that fit the new feminist model, and neither sought woman 
identified audiences in her work. Consequently, Bishop and Swenson were 
often overlooked by feminist critics while they were still alive.’ But unlike 
Bishop, Swenson has not enjoyed a recent revival within feminist (or non 
feminist) scholarship, though she, too, garnered many prestigious awards 
during her prolific career and was, ironically, more openly gay than her 
friend.* The discrepancy between Bishop’s contemporary popularity and 
Swenson’s relative invisibility may be explained in part by Marianne Moots 
recent recuperation by feminist critics and her role as 
to Bishop.” But this explanation leaves untouched the 
poetry itself—an uncontained effulgence and up-front sensuality 
an inherent love of riddled indirection—that both sets Swenson 
Bishop and Moore and makes her particularly relevant within the current 
shifting parameters of feminist criticism in this country. 


raphy in 
are “loy 


nature of Swenson’ 


apart fron 


selo 
A s Sue Russell has noted, Swenson “did not go out of her way g a 
her lesbianism, neither did she go out of her way tO hide it Bult 

n Larkin and Elly ie 


Although Swenson gladly granted permission to Joa ogi 
to include her poem “To Confirm a Thing” in their lesbian antho ny 
zon Poetry, she refused the same editors an inclusion ofh 


later in a more comprehensive collection titled Lesbian Poetry. Ina 
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ing her refusal, Swenson wrote: “I have not sent 


` explain you any po- 
in | garkin © jusion in the proposed anthology—nor would I do sO—anymore 
ve | aslo ve submit any writing to a book titled, for instance, ‘The Hetero- 
re | Ban's Poetry Anthology’ (qtd. in Russell 132). In a later letter 
n | xl wae the term lesbian “strikes me as a label placed on a collection 
7 gevo order to arouse attention, and I believe it invites misunderstand- 
à A people attracted to ae mele not, eae be looking princi- 
: to first-rate poetry. ave preferred the title Amazon 


gures into Swenson’s work when he states that in her 


peled fi 


| le that ‘identical’ object into its likeness with another” (M 
na} 317). Thus, in “In The Yard,” Swenson writes: 


= Fat-tailed she-dog 

us grinning’s thrasher- 

an red. Oriole there 

M by the feeder’s cheddar 
i under black bold head. 
ike 

on | Mdlater, as the poem ends: 
rds You’re back, 

her barefoot, brought 

and some fruit. Split me 

res an apple. We’ll 

itor | §et red, white 

ons halves each, our 


vith 4 Juice on the 


on Indian Spread. (Nature 94) 


nl Distinguish ed 
i i b A 
atean sua 


: le 
iu Pp!e, com 
i moda With iet 
loz | Ong sedon to be co 
; ) üi j Ous, Not ey, luti 
31l | “inite y outio 
Kit j "thin the“ aes 
i Tei Of mi 
Preci 
eat} Malsi sely § 
a Site tuen hy W 
ort Stay Odie 


S 
lonan reality, between self an 


which comes before and after. Yet this 


ngled colors and mixed-up halves. 


d other, in the slippage be 
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Pp because itis “suggestive” but not “crude” (qtd. in Russell 132). 
kied Howard captures well the way in which this reluctance to be 


poetry there 


val “impulse to identify” alongside a “reluctance to calla spade a spade; it 
sanimpulse implicit in the very paradox supported by the word identifica- 
jim, which we use both to select an object in all its singularity, and to dis- 


ay Swenson” 


r color—red, cheddar, black, white—each entity— 
@nion—is isolated and held apart, defined through 


isolation is 


nfounded by an increasing overlap of specificity; a 
NA ene Process of identification in which the eye/I 
Istance is ultimately only given shape in the poem 


enson’: ~ . ` £ 2 s E 
on S paradoxical invocation of identity at the limi- 


tween rep- 


t e à R NE 
» Mat marks her portrait of selfhood as antiessentialist, . 
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a view clearly suggested when she writes that “no one / can be ș 
himself / of his own being / and the world’s seeing / ... / is nee by 
Poems 41). Howard goes on to state that “the refusal, or the reine (Loup 
name in order to more truly identify is what we notice first aia to 
Swenson’s poetry” (“May Swenson” 517). But although Swenson’s ee Ma 
name is indeed an identifying mark of her work, this refusal seers to 
more ofa challenge to the constraining, representational power of the z be 
itself than a “reluctance” to be trapped “within the numbing Mo 
proper names” (Howard, “May Swenson” 518); a subtle distinction a of 
important one, because to resist the “numbing power” of the name in an 
effort to more truly identify is to imply the existence of an a priori, ie 
cursive identity that can only be numbed by the intrusive constraint of a 
name. Such a view, however, is regularly belied by the content of Sven 


work, as in “The Key to Everything,” in which the power of naming is clearly 
called into question: 


If I knew what your 
name was I'd 

prove it’s your 

own name spelled backwards or h 
twisted in some way the one you 
keep mumbling but you 


won’t tell me your qu 
name or am 
don’t you know it hot 
yourself that’s it ae 
of course you've ing 
forgotten or | bei 


never quite knew it or 
weren’t willing to believe it (Love Poems 50) 


In an attempt to garner the love of the addressee, to fix his or her atter 
tions, the speaker imploringly seeks a specific name, “your PO ne 
spelled backwards.” Different from merely “your name,” it is the ic) 
everything” through which the speaker hopes to establish his or het “ 
trol. But the explanatory power of this somehow more revealing bee 
rendered insufficient, indeed illusory—first forgotten, then its on 
questioned. In a burst of disillusioned revelation, the narrator hen oa 
“Then there is something I / can do I / can find your name for you / F 
the key to everything once you’d / repeat it clearly you'd / € E 

you’d / get up and walk knowing where you’re / going where YO" 
from.” However, in the next and final stanza the euphoria is gone be 
by the sober realization that “no once you’d / get there you’ sit 
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ofcourse I'd / be gone by then I'd / be far away.” The “name 

a ds” is no different after all from the public, unriddled one. 

| i qd backwar more, but no less, than his or her representation, Swenson 
fe beloved is ‘a name because of its power, thereby endowing it with the 


s EAS es, but confronting the very integrity of this power itself. 
phori iuas focus on the power of naming, on the act of representation, 
gwenson A act of representation is just that—an action, a productive 
plies n h subjectivity is not passively reflected but actively produced. 
pwer by W A means that just as one does not preexist one’s representa- 
Tbe gaas: t arion does not preexist or statically predetermine one’s 
mer R this way Swenson explores the generative, not merely pro- 
pa ctioning of the name, calling to mind Foucault’s important cri- 
| pibiive, an Be hypothesis (Foucault 15-17). He asserts that we ought 
ique of the repres 3 i Brodu LANN 
preconceive the law and its representations as productive, as creating the 
iwion of repressed desire as a way of naturalizing its own existence. By 
\ sentilizing particular identities through the insistence of their repression, 
tie lav thus emerges as a natural inevitability, determined by the very iden- 
ies it in fact works to engender. In this light, subjectivities are produced 
through the terms by which they are simultaneously constrained. In her 
hest book, Excitable Speech, Judith Butler expands on Foucault’s premise as 
tieattempts to account more extensively for this productive power of lan- 
muge. Going beyond her primary concern with the injurious force of hate 
pech, Butler complicates Althusser’s notion of interpellation by asking 
towitis that language has the power to shape, constrict, produce—indeed, 
} Tate—subjects. Central to her study is an exploration of the power of nam- 


ng si “i : . . : : 
rasmce one “is, as it were, brought into social location and time through 
Xing named”: 


d ye me 


One] i ; 
[One] is dependent upon another for one’s name, for the designa- 


tion i É 3 ? 
Bap sar 1S supposed to confer singularity . . . [The] name, as a con- 
on, has a generality and a historicity that is in no sense radi- 


cally si 7 iti 
a t Ulan, even though it is understood to exercise the power of 
eming singularity. (29) 


ona > 
act Sing a is to endow it with individuality while simultaneously 
we | “and historical : Social context from which that name gains its linguis- 
Preve and c Meaning; it is to straddle the line between self and other, 
“cig ns, oat all at once. Just as names—whether proper names, 
am | al also tone bearings (including silence)” (35)—confer mean- 
(ake [they A o fix, to freeze, to delimit, to render substantial, in- 
ibe “a kin Bet to recall a metaphysics of substance, of discrete and 
“mgs” (35). In this way, to name is to wield power in a 
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e. Labeling with language is a means of lite, 
he action of authorship is inextricable wal mak 
ame,” writes Swenson (Half Sun 9 Ta this Í 


most fundamental sens 
ing identities, so that t 
power: “I name / naming my /n 


But of course a name, even so broadly defined, is not a substitut im 
€ for 


adr 


power, and the gap between the two is just what allows an alternative ai ef 

of naming to unfix, to unfreeze, to expose the mechanisms lurking EE m 
Ind , 

jol 


what Swenson termed the “flat ground of appearances” (“Experience” me 


Power does not arrive in the form of a name; its structures ang; in 
institutions are not such that the name seems perfectly sue its i 
whatever power is . . . a name is not the same as an undifferenti to fam 
temporal process OF the complex convergence of relations ie i 
under the rubric of ‘a situation.’ But power is the name that a i 

di 


attributes to this complexity, a name that renders manageable wh ; 
might be otherwise too unwieldy or complex, and what, in its K afi 
plexity, might defy the limiting and substantializing ontology pre. na 
supposed by the name. (Butler, Excitable Speech 35) a 
j het 


the act of naming is an act of power, but it is precisely the | der, 
he act of naming that offers the possibility of turning | wo 
If, To name is in part to create—not merely to reflec, | pen 
hat is already there. To think of naming asa formof | rfk 
pect of description, to understand | lca 
com 


In other words, 
power inherent in t 
that power against itse 
express, or authorize w 
power is to recognize this productive as 
that observations are never innocent. 

Swenson was acutely aware of this paradoxical nature of naming, and | der; 
her distinctive poetic is an expression of the degree to which she reveledin | m 
the challenges it posed. At once overflowing with descriptions and linguis } sbil 
tic bearings (think of Swenson’s early resistance to standard punctuation, | sw 
her shaped poems or “iconographs,” and her life-long fascination with blank | But 
space), her poetry abides by her conviction that when “experiencing Ut 
full reality of something alive, one does not to begin with, say its name 
(Swenson, “Big My Secret” 23). Swenson wrote poetry that is marked by / 
intense thirst for exact, expansive observations and a simultaneous uni 
ingness to spell them out. If we approach naming as a merely descr f 
expressive act, then this poetic can only be seen as frustrated, masked? l 
reticent. But if we take into account the productive, performative powe" J | Mo 
language, as I believe Swenson asks us to, then such a strategy ÍS not ni hy 
contradictory, and her “reticence” or love of riddles may instead beun b Ren 
stood as an effort to more rigorously participate in the proce 
tion. 


ve 
Ss of re tone 
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„eration of Swenson’s reluctance to “call a spade a spade” is 
his consid“ ke study because it establishes her prolific use of gendered 
| crucial tO We cry chosen; a poet so concerned with the nature of 
ON yas Very a self-professed lover of riddles, would not employ such 
pits nta es blindly or carelessly. Swenson’s poetry asserts that the rela- 
| ded UO en the name and the named is always unfixed and fluid, an 
i f ons ma that necessitates a responsible, careful awareness of one’s 


; ive pro ; . i H i 
nieracti 2 and otentiall revise. Butler s work on sex 
: ability to represent a p y OVEN Gy 


, ire (Bodies That Matter and cnda a) helps illuminate the con- 
, | and dest yeen Swenson’s take on “naming” and her sexual imagery, in- 
d ingen) i exactly the naturalized link between representation and re- 
0 ee E most clearly (and insidiously) in the opposition between iden- 
Da and desire, that works to normalize what she calls the heterosexual 


e | mix. The “heterosexual logic,” observes Butler, “that requires that iden- 
© | ication and desire be mutually exclusive is One o the most reductive of 
| heerosexism’s psychological instruments: if one identifies as a given gen- 
e | de, one must desire a different gender” (Bodies 239). The logic that seeks 
g | wconstrue heterosexuality as normal and homosexuality as aberrant is de- 
, | pendent on a view of representation—such as poetic imagery—as a mere 
of | reflection of the material, essential nature of things, a nature that is both 
| latedin and legitimized by those very representations. In this light, it be- 
comes clear “why refusing to draw lines of causal implication between [gen- 
rand sexuality] is as important as keeping open an investigation of their 
in | omplexinterimplication” (Bodies 239), for such a refusal opens up the pos- 
is | biiy of reading Swenson’s manipulation of oppositional, often hetero- 


n, | Stal imagery as strategic, rather than hopelessly confused or coded. As 
ok | Butler explains, 
he ifto; 
6 a identify as a woman is not necessarily to desire a man, and if to 
ay ‘sire a woman does not necessarily signal the constituting pres- 
il A of a masculine identification, whatever that is, then the het- 
ie eae! matrix proves to be an imaginary logic that insistently is- 
es ; ee A 

KA| orth its own unmanageability. (Bodies 239) 

i| ltis wi g 

I S WI k , : 5 
Mir th this understanding that I read Swenson’s sexual imagery as 

| tonl: 8 Sel) 

ul YNonpatho] 


ogical, but as subversive in its blatant appropriation, and 


bse 
ef quent ri ee 3 Oy 
te | j “configuration, of the normative tropes it touts. Swenson’s im- 


| a Often 


el se aie Be ; ; 
| “tent subti: CMS to reiterate familiar heterosexual codes, while the poetic 
on, S mi Aia . kl : - È 
Might o Re T's or revises the power dynamics that such imagery 


ne aturalize. Take, for instance, “A Couple”: 
€e rolls į 
Doe 9 n th 


€ yellow rose. 
Sshe invite 


his hairy rub? 
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self in her creamy folds. 


He scrubs him: 
iral 


A bullet soft imposes her sp 
and, spinning, burrows | 
to her dewy shadows. iG 
The gold grooves almost match 
the yellow bowl. | 
Does his touch please or scratch? (Nature 150) 
The feminized flower and the masculinized bee establish the conventi 
binary roles of passive receptacle versus active desire: the bee ne 
» while the rose is determined by her “ creamy fo Fe 

her “dewy shadows”—characteristics only illuminated by the hungry is 
of the probing insect. The interrogatives accentuate the voicelessness of i 

hile further entrenching the poem’s continuum of = 
/passive axis. However, the poem then takesa | 


“scrubs,” and “imposes” 


tel 
či 
poh 
gon 


feminized rose, W 
along an oppositional, active 


turn as it ends: 


When he’s done his honey-thieving 


at her matrix, whirs free leaving, l not 
she closes, still tall, chill, unrumpled on her stem. oni 


tives are left unanswered, the ending asserts their i 
structural insufficiency; pleasure here is not found through a strict opposi i 
tion, and therefore can’t be contained within the diametrical map of active 
desire versus passive resistance, Or acquiescence versus imposition. Her rol 
is ostensibly passive and her pleasure remains ambiguous, yet her final ac 
of closing intimates her ability to have done so all along, endowing her prior ne 
passivity with an active consciousness that complicates the victimized past | ig 


Although the interroga 
re 
von 


ity that the poem seems to outwardly construct. ean 
The structural progression of “A Couple” is echoed in “The Willets, " a 
which “Her back to him pretended— / was it welcome, Or only dazed / habi 
admission of their fate?” (Nature 117) again establishing normative bina) -reg 
desire. Then, Tee 
Lifting, he streamed a warning ie 

from his beak, and lit í T 

sal 

Me 


upon her, trod upon her 

back, both careful feet. 

The wings held off his weight. 

His tail pressed down, slipped off. She 
animated. And both went back to fishing. 


Although he treads upon her back, his feet are careful, and ius 
of her wings that checks and orchestrates the weight of his desit® 
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nd she animates, yet, reminiscent of the unrumpled rose, 
na 


dow timately consumed by indifference, as they both go back 


mation is ul 


| ng. Tiger” is an especially interesting poem, exploding with tradi- 
poet to red imagery and the psychological processes of heterosexist 
“You went downstairs / saw a hair in the sink / and squeezed 


ird bones 


ro 
e poem, : eee « DA an 96 3 ee $ 
and feminine identifications: “He” roars, “she” “snuggles in the rug” of his 


lie” “bounds,” “she’s” getting “thinner”; “he” orders her gruffly, “she” 
fs longingly. At the end of the poem an obvious assertion of feminized 
wer seeks to dislodge the mainstays of the tiger’s masculinized oppres- 
gon, but it is arguable whether or not a mere inversion—“I’m going to / do 
iecooking /now instead / of you. / And sneak some salt in / when you're 
atlooking’—effectively does so. More interesting are the simultaneous and 
anflicting plays on standard gender roles within the poem in and against 
ihich this inversion takes place. On the one hand, the masculinized tiger, 
etal and gruff, stands in direct contrast with the feminized, willowy poet, 
working what is perhaps the most pervasive of all binary tropes: nature-as- 
woman and spirit-as-man, in which woman is coded as sensual, bodily, and 
mterial, while man emerges as cerebral, untethered by materiality, and in- 
ited divine, Within the confines of this poem, the narrator-poet’s physical 


Mesence seems to diminish in direct proportion to the tiger’s increased 
Wality 


avitality that is in turn more raw and sensate with each stanza. Un- 
uned and animalistic, the masculine tiger assumes the overwhelming “natu- 
tae paa analy reserved for woman, while the feminine poet in- 
a / ttading can ee mindful role of ein. On the other hand, this very 
ects, a different to show that Swenson s imagery relies on, rather than 
Ùt bestial, sensual ut no less insidious set of gender stereotypes, those of 
that it is Precise cae versus the pure, refined lady. It is important to note 
‘eltimate “a a this latter Stereotype that has been historically used to 
avior that is at eid the abusive behavior of men toward women, 
ha i See x echoed in the actions of the tigerin mi post E 
"Codes> ntending here? Is she revising or reifying these gen 
| "8 about ea pose do they serve in this context, and what is Swenson 
al en year suc’ Sue Russell notes that this poem was one of WO 
ae Cay and Lesh, ore she died, Swenson finally allowed into an anthology 
MStion of tan Poetry in Our Time (Morse and Larkin, eds.). Although 
y Swenson decided in the last year of her life to accept a 
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ternly rejected in earlier years is an interestin one, iti 
jess relevance here than the fact that she obviously felt this an ap Fone fy at 
poem to be anthologized under Ue gue Bere a dadeed carefu] = s 
ing of the poem reveals that the tiger 1s, after all, a female. In the firs ad. | 


legs y Ustan 
of the last section of “Poet to Tiger’ we encounter the Solitary clye i 
at 


title that she so $ 


gives away her sex: settling into a bath, the tiger “wet[s] that blond / thre pt 
cornered pelt” while lying back, her chest afloat? (Love Poems 34). Nn i 
buried in the poem’s profusion of binary tropes, these two telltale lines a n 

Asi 


on a layered, and typical, Swensonian luster; as they reveal the lovers in i 
poem to be women, these lines can’t help but reemphasize the weighty pres i 
ence of normative, often antigay codes through which this revelation takes 
place. For this reason, Í am surprised by Russell s claim that “Poet to Tiger y 
is “one among many poems which communicate the nuances of domestic p 
life in women’s long-term partnering with more clarity than perhaps any 
- since” (134). What I find odd is not Ruses | 2 
other poet has done before or since A | od ot Russell’ 

reading of this poem as describing a lesbian relationship in the absence of 
a more typically lesbian imagery, if there is such a thing, but rather that her 
praise of the poem as particularly sensitive to the depiction of lesbian life | jhe 
completely elides the heterosexist script through which this depictionisd | i 
matized. aug a 
This juxtaposition of lesbian love and heterosexist imagen recalls a 
earlier poem of Swenson’s called “Zambesi and Ranee.” Written in 19%, | je 
this poem foreshadows “Poet to Tiger” (1970) in many ways, and may IB an 
read as its precursor. Inspired by an installment at the Bronx Zoo of wo | um 
female cats—a tiger and a lion—who “were reared together by hand from | he 
early infancy” and “strongly resent[ed] separation,” Swenson ends fits m is 
explicit poem with a bitter rebuke to the homophobic onlooker (or reade): | Cyn 


Refused to nurse them, simpering mothers read, 4 

and tighten the hold on Darling’s hand: “Look k 

at the pussy cats!” they coax, they croon, Pi 

but blushing outrage appalls their cheeks— | & 
and this menage calls down no curse, 

not only is excused, but celebrated. = 

They'd prefer these captives punished, who w i 

appear to wear the brand some captivated humans 4&0. E 

(Nature 152) iba 

3 3 «asm with the F ton, 

One of the “captivated” who shares the “brand’ of lesbianisn usual "| bal 


the author of this poem is certainly upfront—more So ae e poem Ng 
> : RRS a 

her intentions here. Moreover, this critical turn at the end © ae 

lights the stereotypically gendered way in which Swenson cà 
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re : 
” glin 
1 
re of stand 


mGA 
= SS 
35 = 
a S 


€ \sa restl 
e | jpsufficien 


as: 

S rs U . Bee R o 

: ae ae and Ranee,” “Poet to Tiger” is a poem devoted at least in 
ik 


+ erate depiction of two lesbian lovers—indeed, Swenson wrote it for 
ic fs companion of nearly 20 years, Rozanne Knudson’—and when read 
Y | sJongside the earlier poem, we may Sate Gle all the more con fidently that 
Is | senson’s imagery in “Poet to Tiger should be read as cleverly strategic. 
of | qhedirectness with which heterosexist assumptions are condemned in 
êr | ‘ambesiand Ranee” prepares us to better appreciate the more subtle, and 
fe | jhlieve more profound, degree to which the less explicit poem does the 
* | ame: Poet to Tiger” sets up the most obvious props used to signal hetero- 
ewal relations, but does so in such a way that ultimately pits one trope 


™ | aginst the other. Rather than working in successive layers to strengthen 
i, hemarriage of masculine and feminine representations, the simultaneous 
x employment of the nature/culture and bestial male/pure female tropes 
E ummon each other, preventing a sense of progression or resolve between 


a as in the poem, while illuminating the precarious logic that 
1) nec leart of heterosexist assumptions of sexuality and gender. 
: re ane these intrinsic conflicts of the poem within the contours of 
lonship furthers the sense of purposeful irresolve that this 

freee! iplis, Although the lovers in the poem are both women, 
i Wicha resolution P beyond the reaches of its gendered imagery in 
| oduct of ee. their troubled relations can take place. Just ES ea 
mem do not re ee culture as anyone else, the female lovers in t is 
") logic. R on a purer, more idyllic life beyond the bounds of bi- 
‘mbesi and Ran a of what makes this poem more forceful tan 

; ‘every ynami ES 1s the fact that the speaker is clearly complicitous in 
BT ton thar me she critiques. At the same time, the pat, dialectical resolu- 
y figured through such oppositional tropes gives way 
unease in which the naturalized chart of gender codes 
alon Ping the trials of love. By constructing an obvious op- 
ere vo Pai lines which Swenson then blurs by the absence of 
uns and reworks through the manipulation of the very im- 


ig Fores yy ng sense of 
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positions rest, “Poet to Tiger” indeed gy 
“heterosexual matrix” (Butler, Bodies cones the 
d thus the very possibility of its recone Expos 
Tation 


agery on which these Op 
“imaginary logic” of the 
ing its constructedness an 


t is crucial that Swenson appropriates, rather than rejects, the 
wE through which gender and sexuality are naturalized. Waisai 
method insists on the constructedness of gender and subjectivity, O 
suggests the impossibility of a pure or prediscursive identity that ci 
side of, or apart from, the terms it seeks to subvert; the lovers in “Poete 
Tiger” play out the terms of heterosexist naming in ways that parody : 
claim to truth, but there does not exist a truer, more “lesbian” space in Which 
they can escape the troubled dynamics of their relationship. By reworkin 
the tropes of normalized sexuality, as we've seen in the poems ‘ase 
above, Swenson exposes these norms as inessential, and in so doing, assers 
the futility of any attempt to return to origins, to seek the articulation ofa 

feminine—or masculine—“real,” or to reject something on the grounds of 
heterosexist contamination; such a gesture would inevitably work to 
reinscribe those norms with the naturalized power they purport to inhabit 
Swenson’s poetry insists that there is no such thing as a nonideologically 
saturated identity, that any attempt to explicate or dislodge the mainstas 
of the dominant cultural codes will always be somewhat entangled in the 
very terms they work to subvert. Given this view of sexuality as produced by 
the terms it seeks to resist, Swenson’s poetic suggests that perhaps the most 
efficacious strategy of change is one that most blatantly flaunts the lawful 
apparatus it simultaneously works against. Butler puts it this way: “The 
resignification of norms is thus a function of their inefficacy, and so the ques 
tion of subversion, of working the weakness in the norm, becomes a matter d 
inhabiting the practices of its rearticulation” (Bodies 237). This “working 
the weakness in the norm” is at the heart of Butler's theory of “perform 
tivity,” a method of resistance that helps elucidate the workings of Swenson’ 
erotic poetry: 
Performativity describes this relation of being implicated i 
which one opposes, this turning of power against itself to far cor 
alternative modalities of power, to establish a kind of poe cot 
testation that is not a “pure” opposition, a “transcendence inga 
temporary relations of power, but a difficult labor of forgé 
ture from resources inevitably impure. (Bodies 24 


Performative writing, then, depends on language as à source 0 
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personal power are interdependent, that one does 


uage and i 
ae preexist the other: 


jefthat 
i holly 


le , z 
determine 01 

jo things with language, produce effects with language, and we 
We pings to language, but language is also the thing that we do. 
o e is a name for our doing: both “what” we do... and that 
ffect, the act and its consequences. (Excitable Speech 8) 


pot" 


d 
Language 
which we € 


's articulation brings to mind the remarkable degree to which 
Butler eated poetic language as alive, as an organic entity. She repeat- 
m eferred to her poems as tangible objects, as bodies of energy with lives 

i ir own: “I think of a poem as a mobile, almost a construct, something 
a look around, that moves, that is concrete . . . Poetry has to give 
‘am one aspect, more than one dimension” (Hammond 66). “I want 
xj poems to be like three-dimensional objects instead of just words on a 
ve [want them to have immediacy, as if you could walk around them, see 
fem from several aspects, notice many facets” (Hudson 55). Not only did 
senson visualize her poems as physical entities, as possessing the ability to 
ane through time and space, but she also saw poetry as a potentially trans- 
fomative source: 


genson t 


Poetry is used to make maps of that globe, which to the “naked eye” 
appears disk-like and one-dimensional . . . It then enlarges and Te- 
veals its surprising topography, becomes a world. And passing 
around it, our senses undergo dilation; there is transformation of 
perception by means of this realization of the round. 

(“Experience” 149) 


oe nE power to change us: it asserts itself as a bulk 
nand, inde hee t Bree which we may more clearly sense and un- 
Byehervise overlong ‘ evea ed the relations that bond us to that which we 
ty apolitical enters oh en disdain. Though Swenson AEN wrote po- 
üartto karsea cna elieving as she did that it doesn t always lead 
Pitroflanguage se (I raves and Fortunata 25), such insistence on the 
“undoubtedly a its impact on human consciousness renders her po- 
The Performs al in the deepest sense of the word. 
3 thing new.: a ye practice must draw from the old in order to make 
5 fends on ane Way it can always only provisionally succeed. Its suc- 
ext 80 that ee” to both “echo prior actions” and “break with prior 
ba to contest wi ary language “takes on non-ordinary meaning in or 
Ulen Eys vàat has become sedimented in and as the ordinary 
tifos su a M25): However, we must be wary of the power of 
"e, of the mech A by means of a constant articulation, and thus 
anisms that naturalize behavior. When considering 
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it is important to rer r 
agery, it 1s 1 np’ member that thera 


Swenson’s sexual im aoe 
he naturalized status of heterosexual; 


guarantee that exposing t ty wil 
to its subversion. Heterosexuality can augment its hegemony through; Cay 
naturalization, as when we see denaturalizing parodies that reideatine P 
erosexual norms without calling them into question” (Butler, Baa 
This kind of reification through reiteration is exemplified by the Tee 
nate choice of the front-cover photo by John Brooks on The Love Bee 
May Swenson. The black-and-white photograph of aman and woman ate 
in a traditional about-to-be missionary position, is inappropriately ier 
ing—not because it suggests a heterosexuality in the poetry that shoul 
read as lesbian, but because in its soft-lit, antiquated glow, it renaturalzs, 
the gendered constructs that Swenson’s work calls into question. Obvious) 
a marketing device, as all book covers are, this design works, however yp, 
wittingly, to suture the cracks in the normative terms that the poetry inside 
creates. 

Once beyond the cover, however, we find that it is precisely the perfor 
mative, self-conscious aspect of Swenson’s erotic poetry that enables the rec 
reation of “alternative modalities of power,” an expanded continuum of | | 
pleasures. In these poems the limits of self/other, active/passive are ex | 
posed, reworked, and ruptured, allowing for a proliferation of desires and 
subject-positions in their wake. In “One Morning in New Hampshire,” sen | thy 
suality transgresses the bounds of corporeal sexuality, endowing the natural 


world with a questing eroticism that in turn refigures the speaker's own po ie 
sibilities of intelligible pleasure: ik 
In the sun’s heart we are ripe bin 


as fruits ourselves, enjoyed ' 
by lips of wind our burnished slopes. 

All round us dark, rapt 

bumble-eyes of susans are deployed aie 
as if to suck our honey-hides. Ants nip, 
tasting us all over 


with tickling pincers. We are a landscape ti 
to daddy-long-legs, whose ovoid tic 
hub on stilts climbs us like a lover, ide 
trying our dazzle, our warm sap. (Nature 99) a Te 
The distinction between the narrator and the narrator’s companion "ie x 
sumed within the distinction between the landscape of their bod pot W 
active explorations of the wild and its creatures. The dialect? es are e 
ship of self/other is reworked into a contiguous “we” whose desi" intent Uh 


: re is 4 ‘ 
opposed or even symmetrical but one and the same. There of the w| 
pleasure here in the act of being enjoyed; the active probing 
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Itaneous, Cc 


i . 
). | yd sie prized boundaries of pleasure are transgressed, so the limits of 
lh soe are likewise refigured. The inextricable relationship between 
7 Band subjectivity is beautifully articulated in the poem “Untitled” : 
xual 
È 
b 
{ UNTITLED 
sly 


de (vill be earth you be the/ flower 


found my root 


o d you have you are the rain 


a |i wil be boatN and the rower 


are the sea 


a flood 


Yu rock you toss me 


m | thy be steady f earth that’s now 


the 


w | Ite root's 


oars afloat where’s blown\ our bud 


Ye ' 
k will / be desert pure salt the seed 


radiant sex born scorpion need 


(New and Selected Things 139) 


T lack of punctuation a 
—=Iwill be” i 


/ ccentuates the contingency of being, where to 
tus of desire. ane Uf "How be”—is regularly redrafted in the shifting 
“on ofidentity ie you becomes r becomes we” as the articu- 
tc but never ee ectivity as contiguous, transitive, always spe- 
l core this ee Sa The hand-drawn lines through the poom further 
at |.’ Nenson’s careful interweaving: crossing directly between you" and 
| gael The lines both scribbles separate self and other while uniting them 
jor pn ies, suggestin maang diverge from this liminal place among 
an ri, ês, a place ene the Importance of the point of contact between 
el | oh -By tawing our T emphasized by the exaggerated spaces between 
i Nsists on the attention to these boundaries, this poem, like many 
Req Creative, active occupation of limits that are otherwise 


IXed, iner Dean s . 
> Mert, or invisible. It is perhaps in this vein that we can 
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contextualize Swenson’s notorious manipulation of poetic ieee 
ducing untraditional formats Swenson forces the reader to one into 
function that form itself occupies 1n the production of meanin l a 
titled” suggests, identity is always a negotiation, always contin 8: 
specific; to be produced is not to be predetermined. 

It is this attention to specificity that marks the material an 
Swenson’s work, that asserts the practical possibility, the actual, Rea of 
feasibility of the identities in her words. Her poetry challenges the fe 
sality of heterosexuality while it stays grounded in the details of eae 
perience. Swenson asserts the reality of culturally constructed selfhog ie 
firming that to expose the instability of identity is not at all to argue th 
identity is therefore less meaningful, powerful, destructive, or pleana A 
On the contrary, the intensely expansive effect of her poetry suggests R 
to view identity as nonessential is to render it all the more relevant asa sit 
for theoretical signification and personal responsibility than can perhaps 
otherwise be imagined. To consider the constructedness of gender and 
selfhood is to be ever more conscious of the fine and shifting nuances of 
lived experience, not to be non-existent or hopelessly ungrounded. In “A 
History of Love,” Swenson writes: 


ne 
Bent, yet ever 


At last acquainted smoothed by contiguity 
sharpened each by opposite tempers we divined 
about our nacreous effigies outlined 

the soft and mortal other 

Under the body’s plush a density 

awkward ambiguous as bone 

Realasourown (Love Poems 36) 


It is through the drama of their relationship that the lovers construct, aly 
line, their selves—selves not fixed or holistic, but rather “nacreous, # 
sculpted as “effigies.” Although inessential, these selves are nonethelesit 
nerable, “soft and mortal”; defined by and through the other—the S 
than self” of the poem’s first verse—identity becomes “a density, al r 
though selfhood is a result of “their amalgam mingled,” it is nevertheles 
“Real as our own.” chi 

Swenson’s insistence on reappropriation is what gives her pon a 
celebratory effect. There is something intensely uplifting about r sim 
an unsettling courageousness that magnifies the beauty in life vi a č 
taneously recreating the lenses through which we’ve come K nen int 
youngest nerve and keenest stem / in secret shade, reach up t° ee 
ance, swell to make radiance; / as all pouting blossoms do; I ee 
to its sky, to you” (Love Poems 72). Her work insists 0? the poss! 
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ol _of radical change within the parameters of lived, intel- 
e nec dlikewise suggests the futility of efforts which seek “new” 


o | oe existence, an ftl i 5 
ne | able “outside” the confines of the dominant fiction. In “You Are,” 
OMEN, j 1 A i: ‘ 
n ae expresses this as she writes: 
, enso! 
er 
once Í thought 
f to seek the limits 
9 . 
. ofall being 
ty G 
er J believe penis 
in my own eyes SE 
ek: in my y 
at then 
i to find pattern purpose al 
a thus forget death 
a or forgive it 
at j 
itt now I know 
E beginning and end 
i are one 
of and slay each other 
‘A | buttheir offspring is what zs 


not was or willbe. (Love Poems 42) 


fas Swenson’s poetry asserts, sexualities are always products of the norms 
which they are likewise constrained, then sexuality can never be disen- 
ugled from power, and power can never be disengaged from sexual plea- 
} ue. Thus, Swenson works through, and not around, the terms she attempts 
challenge, reshaping those very terms in the process. The means by which 
stualities are produced and policed are themselves reconstructed, allow- 


ngan ex r pas og 
ait san expanded realm of desires and pleasures to unfold within her words. 


Consider, i i 
T, zE s 1 
a M particular, “Four-Word Lines”: 


af Your eyes are just 

ig like bees, and I 

id feel like a flower, 

a eir brown power makes 


A recze go over 
cha Y Skin, When your 


jork a Puce down and 
mnt eps Xe brown bees’ 

“he RGA pronged gaze 
rath I Wish mcs gauze. 


ro 
o 
ou 
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I’m a flower breathing 


bare, laid open to 
your bees’ warm stare. 


I'd let you wade 
in me and seize 


with your cager brown 7 

bees’ power a sweet 4 
glistening at my core. (Love Poems 1) ‘i 

In typical Swenson fashion, we once again have a feminized narrato P 
structed in seeming opposition to the masculinized look of “her” Ep, 4 
r | io 


ion: the feminine flower is almost hypnotically “laid open” to the “pronged? 
piercing “gaze” of the lover; “she” is “breathing / bare” while “he” oe 
“wades,” and “seizes.” Significantly, the activity of the bees/eyes is fa Th 
within the field of “his” gaze, a trope that insistently calls to mind the Sieg 
Im theory in which many contemporary femi: f 


of psychoanalytic feminist fi 
nist theories of female subjectivity and identification have arisen in the las 


20 years. Inside this theoretical forum the cinematic apparatus is oftenana | $r 
lyzed as essentially sexist by way of feeding a masculine voyeuristic pleasure, | der 
By universalizing the gaze as masculine and the pleasure of looking asonly | Sie 
male, female spectatorship is rendered extremely problematic, indeed it wet 


coherent.® 
In “Four-Word Lines,” however, the binaristic framework of masculine | ter 


yoyeur versus feminine fetish is restructured as the gaze is literally given | find 
d voice. “She” defines the ostensibly oppo | ‘qu 


shape by the narrator's feminize 
ur eyes are just / like bees, | that 


sitional roles in the first lines of the poem—"Yo 
and I / feel like a flower.” It is “her” narrative power, “her” agency as at- 
thor, that literally articulates “his” look, that enables it and directs it. Moti | the 


vating the progress of consummation within the poem are the narrators | san 
nd of “his \ Aig 


sensuous needs; at once an effect of “her” own assertiveness a $ 
pronged gaze,” her proneness is not an indication of desubjectificauon A ind 
rather, it marks an active desire, a desire that in turn enables “his” act | tan 
n x A “¢ 2 Q 7 iv IF 
The act of objectification becomes simultaneously passive and active anit | be 
or ar, aay . . . . as i ret i 
tensely eroticized expression of desire in which power and pleasure oe : 3 
5 ` N + . . z tf ; 
separable. The masculinized eyes are literally subject to the pI esence © K n 
$ i i ; y N rsco [i 
flower’s proneness for their pleasure, a pleasure which in tum a a oh 
the power of her passivity. Thus, the assertive and invitational [dle E i 
of line 18 does not contradict the preceding “I'm a flower preathing k & 
e a s y . yens0! f | 
laid open to / your bees’ warm stare.” Rather, just as when Swe a z 
scribes female genitals as “carnivora of Touch” (“Organs Loe ee shape | 
the acti “eh 2 avi E n ut oi 
e active/ passive, subject/fetish formula of desire 1S twisted © ewe? | kr; 
Swenson “= 


Lingering at once on either side of the binary divide, 
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like her riddles and iconographs, confounds expected 
ns. AS possibilities for identification are broadened, so 


gesire thats 
ye? and osito. 
«bl Jeasures. : ans 9 ki o 
eposi Je pleasure is enriched in Swenson’s work, innocence is squarely 
è cae i F 
Bi king from the conceptualization of phallocentrism as rigid 
jfi ed. Swenson’s plethora of sexual identifications is no longer re- 
e, 


mething like “false consciousness,” in which women are seen 
0 


quite th 
jon of pha 


ist rep! 

taterosexist rep er. z i 

ae of this confrontation is, of course, the admittance of permanent 
ec 


L ties between the sheets. Thus, love will inevitably be “baptized in the 
| BR evil (Love Poems 58), a place in which we are constantly “Open 
| P @ punishment in equal part” (eane Poems 39). i 

st Pethaps no poem of Swenson’s illustrates this more clearly than 
a | ‘Syavberrying,” whose speaker asserts at the start that “My hands are mur- 
èe | dered” (In Other Words 8). A richly decadent poem, “Strawberrying” shows 
ly | Sienson at her most unsettling, and at her best: “Hunkered in mud be- 
a ween the rows, sun burning / the back of our necks, we grope for, and rip 
oe / soft nippled heads. If they bleed—too soft— / let them stay. Let 
ne | temrotin the heat.” Picking strawberries “near the shore,” their “Fingers 
en | Indbyfeel / the ready fruit in clusters.” “Here and there” they discover the 
© | squishy wounds” of “Flesh [that was] perfect / yesterday,” “sweet hearts” 
& | tatwere “young and firm before decay.” 


| From the first line to the last, when the speaker, “Red-handed,” leaves 
a oR "i i. i eariy a “marauder,” like the blackbird in the opening 
i \ Mied a a ae his ko-ka-ree, has left his peck in some juicy eneak 
a ‘ear a a the masculinized bird, the speaker indulges excessively 
inv R i Me feminized, sexualized crop of fruit. Groping, probing 
itt | Heed at E i ee rough-veined” leaves to find fruit so soft it might 
it | itis ny amen fi 1. And though such vulnerability is, in the end, left alone, 
the im, these = ne Speaker's sympathy or kindness: no longer young and 
ë | ouchables will Only “rot in the heat”; their fate is that of the 


u 

e| POF heart. : 
al ‘ttshapes / once red, now spider-spit gray, intact but empty, / 
ed to th Opes 


‘i > "0 “tise and aea stems” that determine the sated speaker's deci- 
gri re 4 . ok “ z 
il | g OPped / neal eae n pene S- V A 
ben ueis aggressive. R A desire, imagined here as the ravaging 

at | ar Peaker’s « and predatory, sensuous and egoistic. l 
OF Tand desire il murder-red” hands bespeak the fine line between dan- 
lat the poem so gracefully traces; she knows she's guilty, 
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vhom she has wronged, we are never to know 


but for what, or V = 
Sure, i 


guilt intrinsically wed to erotic satisfaction within the terms of Swe j 
poetic? Perhaps, but only so far as innocence begs corruption, eon i 
are told, a “crop this thick begs for plunder. Ripeness / wants nea s! 
ished, as udders of cows when hard, / the blue-veined bags distende 3 Tay. a 
to be stripped.” Like the prone flower or the willowy Poet, sexual 3 sache | g 
should not be left “to rot in the heat it wants to be consumed. Sa } 
the speaker shares the blackbird’s intrusive position, she also shares fac A 


Ss a a sho, despite their mother’s warni ae 
the children in the poem who, des} S warnings against oye, | 


indulgence, are «Mesmerized / by the largesse,” and “squat and pull ang fot 
pick handfuls of rich scarlets, half / for the baskets, half for avid mouth : 
5 ” sh ae e . 5, 

until “whole faces are stained.” Ostensibly exemplars of innocence, | 
. wae m arke 7 TERI 3 3 

cking children are indelibly marked with the juices of sexual gory. at 


berry-pi 
ing. Simultaneously ripeness and ravishers, the children provide the sitein 


the poem through which innocence and corruption blend, one becomi g 
inextricable from the other. In turn, the speaker’s desire and ensuing plea | Aw 


sure cannot be entirely disentangled from the children’s, the blackbirds, | pe 


he yn 


or the strawberries’, though each occupies a clearly different position within |! 
the poem itself. r 
q 


Typically, “Strawberrying” does not offer us revelations or guidelines 
instead it eloquently reminds us of what we already know, but are often un | Bs 
willing to admit. Like Swenson herself, this poem is not easy to compat 
mentalize, and perhaps this is why it was not included in The Love Poens ¢ Yo 
May Swenson. But love the poem certainly celebrates, in all its rawness, pain, 
urgency, and joy—a love, as Swenson once put it herself, “based on a cm | yp 
ing to get through the curtains of things as they appear, to things as they ar ‘hi 


z x h + On [Pyne ink 
and then into the larger, wider space of things as they are becoming (“Exp a 
. y = * ae ` oat ni 
rience” 147). And as Swenson shows us, such “becoming —changing, go | ag 
ew sites fot \ py 


ing—is often as disturbing as it is beautiful, so that forging n 


eee a UR a ed é : w Éh 
sexuality and subjectivity can never not be a “dangerous game of ee i 
owever that j Wili 


(Love Poems 36). It is the effusive promise of Swenson’s poetry, h 
profound rewards can only come from such risks. 


NOTES 


| Although the fairly recent publications of The Love Poems of May Be 
(1991), Nature: Old Poems and New (1994), May Out West: Poems of Mo gigel" 
(1996), and the biographical project by R. R. Knudson and 1S 
May Swenson: A Poet's Life in Photos (1996) suggest a reviva 
work, critical commentary is still relatively sparse, particul 
her erotic imagery and sexual orientation. One exception to © 
Russell’s article “A Mysterious and Lavish Power: How Things Cont 


to this claim TH i 
inue © 
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rk of May Swenson.” Russell reads Swenson’s poetry in the context 
gesting, among other things, the ways in which her work 

exual orientation. Richard Howard’s compilation of corre- 

alle petween May Swenson and Elizabeth Bishop, concerning Swenson’s 

gonde! ce Elizabeth,” also offers an interesting Opportunity for further dis- 

ie Doi issues. See also Grace Schulman ’s essay. 

rs of th t is strictly limited to May Swenson’s poetry and does not at- 


ent C 
2 This proje e: : r i i 
‘ i ils her work as in any way representative of lesbian or gay male po- 


Wo 
athe", 
pace" sbjanism, sug 


ve of her s 


l empi t eral, whatever such things may be. My claims concerning the scar- 
) 3 À ja i 
aa in En wack on Swenson’s erotic imagery are in no way meant to belittle, 
Monnet: : 4 
aay of Critic? the critical work that does exist on the extensive gay male tradi- 


"| ot ae heterosexual imagery. See, for example, Robert Martin. 
d jo of exception is the feminist poet-critic Alicia Ostriker, who has 
i 2 1 i thusiastically about Swenson since the 1970s. In addition to her 1978 
Bee ray Swenson and The Shapes of Speculation,” see her more recent book 
a e Language: The Emergence of Women’s Poetry in America, throughout which 
in ‘e scattered several brief but adulatory readings of poems by Swenson. 

ig $ ‘Among Swenson’s many honors are the Brandeis University Creative Arts 
a | pard; Rockefeller, Guggenheim, and Ford fellowships; the Bollingen Prize for 
pey; a grant from the National Endowment for the Arts; and a MacArthur 
fellowship. She was also a member of the American Academy and Institute of 
4nsand Letters, a chancellor of the Academy of American Poets, and the re- 
dient of an honorary doctor of letters degree from Utah State University. 

eS, For a sampling of some of the most exciting recent feminist work on 
m- | Bishop, see Harrison, Goldensohn, and Lombardi. For an inspiring look at new 
rt | {mist scholarship on Marianne Moore, see Miller, Taffy Martin, and Goodridge. 
ij Jindeth Merrin provides a provocative account of the relationship between 

Moore and Bishop. 

* Though Swenson generally resisted same-sex anthologies, her work did 
pear in a handful of women-only collections throughout the 1970s, many of 
w. | thich were edited by her friends. In 1972, her poetry appeared in Women Poets 
p a edited by Ann Stanford; and in 1973 it was anthologized in collec- 
w ad è teen S poetry edited by Florence Howe and Ellen Bass (No More Masks! 
for ad ae Chester (Rising Tides). In the following years Swenson allowed her 

rhea eer in anthologies edited by Elly Bulkin and Joan Larkin; 
ili rage Alfred Dorn, and Mildred Wiackley; by Aliki Barnstone and 
iPhone pe one by Carl Morse and Joan Larkin. 

Although eon with Rozanne Knudson, June 14, 1997. were 
faring point Tae diverse for the most part, this body of work shares, wa 
it Cinema Pins na Mulvey’s seminal 1975 essay “Visual Pleasure and Narra- 
"85 in Which fil Ween her explication of the gaze-as-male seeks to expose the 

ope Sexual i reflects and encourages contemporary heterosexist construc- 
I | rogate the difference. It is beyond the purpose of this essay to directly in- 
K can to e len evolution of feminist film theories, but I do think it 

| p l n of Swenson to note the ways in which this evolu- 

e the equation of the gaze-as-male to mean that only 

ding to the inadvertent reification of gender codes in 

d as the passive victims of an inherently active male sub- 
Wenson’s work provides many possibilities for an interesting 


i “ iscussio 

28 | take $ to refigur 

s iih n aze—thus lea 

| ttiig, nag are figure 
think 
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comparison 
that are co 
Bad Object Choices. F 
films have worked to conte 
Silverman’s Male Subjectivity a 
Visible World. 
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“Postmodern Blackness”: foi 
Toni Morrison’s Beloved and the 
End of History bri 


KIMBERLY CHABOT Davis 


= 
z 
og 


hen they asserted that our postmodern society has reached the “end antl 

of history,” theorists Fredric Jameson, Jean Baudrillard, and Francis | piste 
Fukuyama launched a compelling debate that has Eee for oe ate "real 
cade. They argue that we no longer believe in eoo ee post 
that our concept of history has become spatial or flattened oN an BY eek 
inhabit a perpetual present in which images of the pasi are mere Y Eo thet 
with no understanding of their original context. In short, they thin ga tat 
postmodern culture has lost a sense of historical consciousness a a wite 
and effect. Jameson, in particular, sees literary postmodernism asa R p alive 
uct of this new worldview. Such a controversial stance has, of co ' 
voked numerous antagonists to speak out. Linda Hutcheon, for oa n cour 
has written two studies of “historiographic metafiction, ue nate] 
much of postmodern fiction is still strongly invested in ye ee eh 
importantly in revising our sense of what history men ate naa n 
plish. My project is to examine how Toni Morrison s acc ain r 
novel Beloved (1987) enacts a hybrid vision of history and Tee hee a 
new light on issues addressed by Jameson and Hutcheon in os blurt | An 
of the postmodern—topics such as the “fictionality of pisto narri a 
of past and present, and the questioning of grand historical 1 


sag 
aes weep | appr 
1i wn ekepticismn of swai f 
I argue that while the novel exhibits a postmodern skepü Aton 


s i eT) -vist teleologica ey | 
historical narratives, of “Truth,” and of Marxist teleologice jernist PO iti! bro 
as diachronic, it also retains an African American and . nga P| theo 

` . . x ar me } ix 
commitment to the crucial importance of deep cultura ss med Mop 


a n 
ive i enue. Morse! 
ing the past alive in order to construct a better future. 
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MORRISON’S BELOVED 
petween these two theoretical and political camps—between postmod- 
jons and African American social protest—enable her to draw the best 

2 and make us question the more extremis 

modern world is bereft of history. 

our pos e the term postmodern has been at the center ofm 

H debates, I am aware that describing Beloved as 5 
oe ostmodern novel, is a gesture that might draw criticism. Clearly, the 
bs satus as part of the African American tradition of social protest, 
3 d Morrison’s investments in agency, presence, and the resurrection of 
i c history, seem to make the novel incompatible with poststruc- 
ulist ideas at the root of postmodernism, Morrison herself has spoken 
out against a postmodernism that she associates with Jameson’s terms. In 
ny view, however, Morrison s treatment of history bears some similarity to 
Hutcheon’s postmodern historiographic metafiction,” but her relationship 
this discourse is affected by her aim to write “black-topic” texts. Morrison 
acknowledges that history is always fictional, always a representation, yet she 
salso committed to the project of recording African American history in 
order to heal her readers. Instead of a playful exercise in deconstructing 
history, Morrison’s Beloved attempts to affect the contemporary world of the 
‘real.’ While the novel should not simply be assimilated into the canon of 
postmodernism, Morrison’s work should be recognized as contributing a 
fresh voice to the debates about postmodern history, a voice that challenges 
thecentrism and elitism of much of postmodern theory. Beloved reminds us 
that history is not “over” for African Americans, who are still struggling to 


wite the genealogies of their people and to keep a historical consciousness 
alive, 


t voices asserting that 


any highly charged 
uch, even as a “hy- 


The relationship of African American writers and their work to the dis- 
urse of postmodernism has been hotly contested, and there has unfortu- 
mately emerged a dichotomy that I would like to question. This relationship 
i become even more vexed since the Nobel Prize committee bypassed 
Postmodern guru Thomas Pynchon to select Toni Morrison as their 1993 
rature Winner. Morrison claimed her prize as a victory particularly for 
ack critics such as Barbara Christian continue to ar 
American f ork must be understood as an SYESOL of African 
Moy orms and traditions, and are concerned that “the power of this 
ally African American text is being blunted” as it is being 
picion White academic discourse (Christian 6). I too shane her 

the Increasingly popular move to read Morrison’s fiction 
of Postmodernism, poststructuralism, or “white” academic 
hat underestimates the crucial importance of Toni 
ack cultural heritage to any interpretation of her works. While 
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we must question the tactics of critics like Elliott Butler-Evans, Who g 


and somewhat blindly plot poststructuralist and ee theo a i 
Morrison’s “black-topic texts,” we should be lee wary of Concluding i of 
postmodernism is a “white” Been F ny c a Da the lives Of blach 
people have nothing to do pihiposimos Base ee the complex hig | fe 
torical interrelationship of black protest cae Pe ae emic discourse, 4 cia 
Andreas Huyssen, Kobena Mercer, and oo z ine eee have Noted, racia Ha 
liberation movements of the 1960s and 70s - 6 n the feminist ae 
ment) contributed to the loosening of aoe eee that is seen 
characteristically postmodern.” White libos t aeni of postmodernism 
and African American critics often share am Oppestional relationship to 
the bourgeois state or to the universalizing objertivity a some humanis 
intellectuals. A rigid demarcation between posmmocto n texts and African 
American texts merely perpetuates a false cemoe of academic theory Ha 
and social protest, ignoring that they emerged in response to a similar set ni 
of lived conditions. je 


I do not seek simply to join the fray of critics who unequivocally claim | pig 
vel Beloved for one side or the other (postmodernist or 
“antipostmodernist” social protest) while leaving the -` s ne and i 
ambivalences unexplored. Deborah McDowell ar gues that the theory/prae | ier 
tice hierarchy equates theory with men and marginalizes black women | 4m 
the realm of social protest, and she calls for a ee ; s a pin 
i ice i ive te that would fore 
would bring theory and practice into a pi oductive nie oe a rest 
i ide” am at re to en 
a reevaluation of each side” (256). J am attempting here cha 


i ison’ ti k stmodem 
counterhistory, to investigate how Morrison s fiction speaks to postmo posi 


fi ate this discourse. Ido 
theory and, more importantly, allows us to reevaluate this discourse a 
the authority of postmodern theorist | ber 


not aim to measure Beloved against one 
i ; i nistory dl 
but rather to examine how each has represented the spectre of history ans, 


Toni Morrison’s no 


ferently, and to suggest the difference that race can make. A A 
In her novels, interviews, and essays, Toni Morrison has Sp W o 
ions and agendas that resound with the concerns of both oo AE i, 
both postmodernist theorists and African American ade | ae 
ing social agency. Feminist and African American critics onain ki 
missed postmodernism’s philosophical questioning of founo A (Fra! | cu 
essentialism as being incompatible with their sociopolitical a = fe nit | Mo, 
90-21). Morrison herself acknowledges and occasionally ee plack T 
defining herself in interviews as an antipostmodernist author Res | eho 
texts, written to pass on agency to her black readers ( Nae : “pre” or | suce 
Certainly, Morrison’s works seem to be defined by the preni ci yl | beer 
rather than “post”; in Beloved, she is more concerned with Oe p hë | 


arody: 
i ; 7 self-paroc 
and reconstructing agency than with decadence and set} 
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ad her novel Jazz are set in time periods of bir 


y ue” f Reconstruction after the Civil War and a o 
E E 1920s” ne 
a 7 of Despite her reluctance to associate her work with postmodernism, I be- 
: weve that uomsen has Lao i a kind of hybrid cultural work that so- 
‘ “alist feminist onna Haraway calls for. In Simians, Cyborgs, and Women, 
al Haraway WILES: 

re Feminists have to insist on a better account of the world So, I 
a think my problem and “our” problem is how to have er o k 
i an account of radical historical contingency for all i 
to claims and knowing subjects, a critical practice for recognizing any 
ix own “semiotic technologies for making meanings, anda DONE 
p sense commitment to faithful accounts of a “real” world. (187) 
y Haraway underscores the urgent need for new and better “herstories” that 
sl \ might empower women but that are still informed by poststructuralism’s 


= 


denaturalizing critique, and for narratives that attempt to approximate “true 


im | history” while remaining aware of the limits and impossibility of truth or of 
‘OT | anyhistorical metanarrative. Morrison’s work can be compared to Haraway’s 
nd | ints recognition of this dual process; although Morrison demystifies mas- 
a | terhistorical narratives, she also wants to raise “real” or authentic African 
me history My its place. She deconstructs while she reconstructs, tap- 
a ping aan on ican American “presence.”! As Anthony Hilfer has sug- 
a r gaion s novels offers a “both-and,” dialectical, indeterminate 
e acter, a doubleness that Linda Hutcheon would argue is itself a distinctly 
A postmodern strategy (Hilfer ODR i 


Despite the indeterminacies of her fiction, Toni Morrison’s Beloved can 
dif oe ne and passionate coe to fill a gap neglected by histori- 
bor (274) aa Soe gce of the disremembered and unaccounted 
Miron au enc artificial distinction between’ fiction and history, 
ing 88). In Stay tists eles the truest of historians’ ( ‘Behind the Mak- 
toting Dae emory, Toni Morrison explicitly describes the project 

as one of fictional reconstruction or “literary archeology” 


(112) 


N 


+); ofimaginino the ; : ` 

and source for Ae the inner life of the slave woman Margaret Garner, her 
rast! cultural q ethe. While working on The Black Book (1974), a collection of 
G O = . : . “ps . . » 
fb cuments recording African American “history-as-life-lived, 


4 Orrison di 
is -> o 6 
Who ha R a a newspaper clipping about Garner, a runaway slave 
wri E y A . if ` 
dered her children at the moment of capture. Like Denver's 


5 to rec He a 

i i 'Ucceeqe d r uct the past through storytelling, Morrison’s narrative has 
cles 1 » 

dl been merel §lving blood to the scraps . . . and a heartbeat” to what had 


en Kee : à š 
Yan historical curio (Beloved 78). The desire to uncover the his- 
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torical reality of the African American past fuels Morrison’s fictional 
of literary archeology: “you journey to a site to see what remains w 
behind and to reconstruct the world that these remains imply” 
Working to fill in the gaps left by the constrained slave narrativ 
attempts “to rip the veil drawn over ‘proceedings too terrible 
order “to yield up a kind of a truth” (110, 112). 

Although this last phrase suggests that Morrison pursues 
in her historical renderings, Į will argue that she accepts the Poststructursy 
critique of the idea of a single totalizing Truth or History. While she 2 
herself as a creative historian who reconstructs, Morrison also works a 
deconstruct master narratives of “official history” in Beloved. Mae KA 
describes the novel as a counternarrative to the “master (’s) narrative” (7) 
one example of which is the newspaper account of Margaret Gamer's deed 
a document that reappears in the novel as a harsh official alternative " 
Sethe’s emotional interpretation of events. In this novel, the appearance of 
the newspaper clipping is one of the few intrusions of the dominant cultures 

rocess of historical documentation. Morrison drops only a few references 
cognizable “encyclopedia” events of the period; for ex 
ample, the Fugitive Slave Bill, the historical fact that provokes Sethe’s infan- 
ticide, is mentioned only in parentheses (171). Even more striking is her 


rendering of the Civil War, the apocalypse of American national history, as 
ent in the lives of these former slaves. As Der: 


Projeq 
ere lef 
Hire t 
(*Site” 119) 
e genre, she 
to relate” i, 


authenticity 


to historically re 


a minor, inconsequential ev 
ver lovingly remembers the gift of Christmas cologne she received asa child, 
she mentions casually and offhandedly that she received it during “one ol 
the war years” (28). Paul D’s haunting memory of the chain gang in Alfred, 
Georgia, outweighs the significance of his participation in the war, of which 
we learn only in the last few pages of the book. The private realities of per 
secution and daily survival matter more to Sethe and Paul D than any dates 
or public documents worthy of note in a history textbook. Paul D recog 
nizes that prejudice and racism certainly did not end with the Emancipt 


o : egy jar 
tion Proclamation or the surrender of the Confederate Army: The | 
hite or black seemed? 


While I agree that these historical facts appear as interrupt 
argue that the minds of Sethe and Paul D are never 
Morrison attempts to redefine history as an amalgamatio! 
tives, as a jumble of personal as well as publicly recorded trit 
edies. 

Morrison’s commitment to historical remembering a" 
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pout the ignorance of and even contempt for the past that she sees in 
em? ntemporary African American and postmodern culture. In an inter- 
poth 1988, she remarked: “the past is absent or it’s romanticised. This 
ee doesn’t ee. oe ot on, let alone coming to terms with, the 
n if) goth about the past | Morden ceca While wonkingtoniiial Bizzy 
ook in the early 1970s, orrison expressed disdain for the Black Power 

y movement’s creation of new myths and their Teet to ancient African 
i myths of the “far ends past” (“Behind the Making” 87). More relevant 
e io the process of liberation, she felt, was knowledge of the 300-year history 
to ofAfrican Americans. In the 1988 interview, Morrison applauded the emer- 
n | gence of a new body of historical fiction by black writers, and she found it 
ionic “that black writers are descending deeper into historical concerns at 


d, | thesame moment white literati are abolishing it in the name of something 
o | they call ‘post modernism.’ . . . History has become impossible for them” 
of (11). Morrison seems here to accept F redric Jameson’s negative portrayal 


es g of postmodernism—a definition contested by Hutcheon and others—as his- 
ces torical “depthlessness” and “a consequent weakening of historicity, both in 
& | ourrelationship to public History and in the new forms of our private tem- 
An: porality” (New Left Review 58). Back in 1974, Morrison also expressed con- 
het | cerns that would be echoed by Jameson, a concern that real history was 
5 | being replaced by historicism—the textualizing of time as a mere represen- 
en | tation, as a simulacrum (to use Jean Baudrillard’s formulation). Sounding 
ther Marxist, Morrison bemoaned the “shallow” myths of the black lib- 
tration movement's Afrocentrism, “because our children can’t use and don’t 
need and will certainly reject history-as-imagined. They deserve better: his- 
ich lory as life lived,” which Morrison was attempting to record in The Black 
Book (“Behind the Making” 88). 

Although in 1974 Morrison sounds like a Jamesonian precursor, criti- 


cog izi + ’ . . . . 
i Y Ee contemporary literature’s historical travesties, in Beloved she has of- 
de S a different conception of the relationship between history and fic- 


di “a acknowledging that all history is “imagined,” and that all knowledge 
ie € past is derived from representations, such as Beloved itself. As Donna 
xol mI seeks better scientific stories, Morrison attempts to draw a histori- 
6). Portrait closer to “life lived,” but she recognizes that no totalizing truth 


‘haga history” than does Jameson, and critics who try to teed 

ork through Jameson’s lens end up misreading the novels. 
-Evans uses scanty textual support to argue that Tar Baby is 
(in Jameson’s definition) because it offers “a displacement of 
Y ‘historicism,’ in which the past is reread and reconstructed in the 
(152). As Linda Hutcheon has pointed out, the fundamental prob- 
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lation is his rigid distinction between a 


lem with Jameson’s formulation a 
history and inauthentic historicism. Jameson describes our postni i 
ciety as one “bereft of all historicity, whose own putative past is kk pe 
than a set of dusty spectacles ... the past as ‘referent’ finds itself een 
bracketed, and then effaced altogether, leaving us with nothing but a re 
(New Left Review 66). For Morrison, history and “historicism” ae M j 
the same, and her work offers a necessary correction to Jameson’s hee 
precisely because she questions the assumption that there isa knowable 6s, 7 
ality behind the inauthentic simulation or representation. to al 
Moments of self-reflexivity in her text remind the reader that Morriso a 
is also constructing a textual representation of the past, just as hie 3 
did before her. When Paul D is confronted by the newspaper account k i 
Sethe’s deed, the reader is made aware that textual documents often—or nu 
always—fail to capture life exactly as it is experienced. Although he cannot dé 
for 


read, Paul D finds the representation of Sethe’s face to be inauthentic: “tha 
ain’t her mouth” (154). While Paul D is wrong in denying the truthof ; wh 
Sethe’s infanticide, his reaction to the picture of Sethe makes the reader 
aware of the difference between a real-live original and any simulation, ei 


ther photographic or textual. At the same moment, however, the possibility 


of distinguishing between t 
stable, and the very concept of authenticity is put into question as Pau 
doubts both the white culture’s representation and his own knowledge of 
the real woman, Sethe. In this scene, Morrison seems to be revising her 


previous belief that the documents collected in The Black Book could offer 
gests that a fictional account of 


he real and the reproduction is rendered un- 


o 


authentic history as life lived; now she sug 
the interior life of a former slave might be more historically “real” than ac 
tual documents, which were often written from the perspective of the domi- 
nant culture. While Morrison reminds us of the slippage between signifier 
and signified in the scene with the newspaper clipping, she al 
tion to the fact that the past is only available to us through textual me 
such as Beloved and The Black Book. Newspapers—as a figure for discou 
itself{—make one other appearance in the novel. They are stacked ina pile Mor 
in the woodshed, the pivotal space in which Sethe kills her baby, and ey Am 
the resurrected Beloved lures Paul D to have sex; the printed words © A Sa 
newspapers are metaphoric spectators to the “real” action of this fictio™™ | iny 


A 5 ; 3 he g 
story. This metaphor allows Morrison simultaneously to point a A Ve 
ply KO" f sion 


so calls attei 


between representation and reality and to suggest that we can OY i 

the past through discourse. She seems to concur with the poststruc™ adi hea 

view that reality is a function of discourse, yet does not let this poll = 

her into accepting the representations that exist—the voyeurs il a 
N 


- TAG i ar a 
counts and the constrained slave narratives. I would ar gue th 
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-_nolitical project is the idea that new representations can change our 
io 


: soc tions of historical reality. 

il per rrison’s choice of epigraphs also reflects her dual response to the 
oy esentation/ reality dialectic. Hutcheon argues that the inclusion of 
' ë cil materials, such as epigraphs, serves both to “remind us of the 
| ail) (and fictionality) of the primary text and to assert its factuality 


i historicity” (Politics 85). Morrison’s choice of 
’ al dialectic; one points to the historical “fact” of the Middle Passage, the 
` at to a text (the Bible) that has often been received as fact. While the 
scriptures themselves blur the boundary between fact and fiction, the “60 


two epigraphs underscores 


1 million and more” statistic is an estimation gleaned from historical records. 
5 Although the Middle Passage was a horrific historical reality, the estimated 
i number is not a verifiable fact because the deaths of slaves were often 
; deemed unworthy of recording. All the lives lost can never be accounted 
at for, because our access to history is always limited by words and by those 


of ; who have control of textual production. Thus, in beginning her novel with 

er these epigraphs, Morrison seems both to ground her fictional work in his- 
torical reality and also to question the possibility of ever finding the histori- 
al referent outside of or preceding representation. 

Asan artist, Morrison places a great deal of faith in the power of repre- 
sentation to determine our perceptions of reality. For her, the character of 
Beloved has become a piece of living history—words made into flesh. Ac- 
cording to Morrison, she drew Beloved as a composite of the dead child of 
Margaret Garner, and of a “dead girl” from a Van der Zee photograph—a 


‘of | gilwho had been murdered by a jealous ex-lover (“A Conversation” 583- 
ac | 84). Morrison remarked passionately in an interview: 

p bit by bit I had been rescuing her from the grave of time and inat- 
jer tention. Her fingernails might be in the first book; face and legs, 
S j perhaps, the second time. Little by little bringing her back into liv- 
a Ing life. So that now she comes running when called . . . she is here 
a now, alive, (“A Conversation” 593) 

x ae S commitment to resurfacing the dead and paying tribute to black 
the Bes ac of previous generations has made her Works Pa a por 
mal inne T rican American readers. With the Bove s newly sequins p ae 
ap brevet oi American literature, Morrison’s represcnanon t aD 
no sion wie to the historical consciousness of Americans, just as the s ev z 
a hea in series Roots did in the 1970s. The popularity of Beloved and the 
id |. 8 POwer of 


its representation may have enlarged our culture’s under- 


ack women’s history and of the history of the Civil War and 
n era. 


nding of p] 
“Construct; 6 
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fo) ground my argument that Morrison ’s fiction has much to Cor 
: ; Ate 
to a postmodern theoretical debate about history and represa a 
Į will turn to a close reading of the novel and suggest that its thema Pad rec 
Mter fi 
: 0 


relates to larger concerns about history. If Monsen 
a desire for ‘authentic” history-as-life-lived A o 
Ad th 

e 


that history is a fictional construct, the pl 
; Ot of 


gle be- 


est in temporality 
reer reveals both 


postmodernist realization 
her novel Beloved is marked by a parallel dialectic: the mind’s strug 


d forgetting the past. Beloved is a novel ah 


c ring an 
tween remembering 4 oun 


aling powers of memory, or “rememory” as Sethe ae 
cl S It, 


traumas and he 
tion of cyclical recurrence. Sethe’s ambivalent relati 
ation- 


adding a connota 
ship to her cruel past creates a kind of wavelike narrative effect, as mem 
© 


ries surface and are repressed. On the one hand, “Sethe worked hard t 
remember . . . as close to nothing as was safe. Unfortunately her brain wa 
devious,” offering her memories of the beauty of Sweet Home rather than 
of her children (6). Painfully aware that she lacks control of her memory, 


Sethe also attempts 
. The ghost child Beloved represents the “return of the dill 


to repress, to “start the day’s serious work of beating} achi 
back the past” (73) 
repressed” past that demands to be worked through and not forgotten. A- | reca 
though the novel proves Sethe wrong in her belief that “the future waa | deli 
matter of keeping the past at bay” (42), the text also contends that neither | mor 
must the past consume us. With Beloved’s entrenchment at 124 Bluestone, plici 
Sethe’s life begins to ebb away, her strength sapped by the swelling ghost | tore 
daughter, a figure for the threatening past. Morrison suggests that dwelling 
on one’s own past, or the collective past of the slaves, can strangle your indi 
present as Beloved nearly strangles Sethe in the Clearing. find 
Toni Morrison’s novel endorses neither a Marxist obsessive, teleolog: ther 
cal historical remembering nor a “postmodernist” forgetting of the past | ce 
and suggests instead that both processes are necessary to move into the fit foot 
ture.’ The simultaneity of remembering and forgetting is evident in Sethes \ feet 
state of mind after Beloved’s return: “her mind was busy with the thingsshe "g 
could forget” (191). At the end of the novel, the ambiguity of the repeatet endi 
phrase “It was not a story to pass on” also enacts the simultaneity of mga S 
forward and looking back, since “passing on” has two meanings: a ra 
the tale with future generations and walking on by and forgetting ee a 
Thus, although Morrison promotes a delving into the historical papa ; 
realizes that the past must be processed and sometimes forgotten 1M oe aide 
for one to function in the present and to “pass on” to the future: ne and} 
lier statements, when working on The Black Book, about the crucial nae liveg 
knowledge of recent history have been qualified in Beloved, which F pet here 


p z ig rae x 3 $ $ 4 ‘n the 
that a historical memory also has its costs, resulting often 1 


ing—rather than the healing—of old psychic wounds. 
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e way to free oneself from the horrors of the past is to reen 
gure the past in the present, as Sethe does with an icepick at 
, attacking not her own children this time but the wh 


hom she perceives as a reincarnation of her slave master School- 


7 
» | godwin rson argues that thi i 
cher. Mae Henderson arg at ths reconfiguration of the past deliv- 
€ teach" 
4 


act and 
the end 
ite man | 


“cethe, who “demonstrates her possession ofrather than by the past,” and 
ers E Beloved (Henderson 80). While Henderson rightly asserts 
m mportance of a “mediation between remembering (possession) 
ine (exorcism),” she seems to grant more subversive powers ofa 
o Sethe than the close of the novel actually suggests (82). After t 

pt t0 reenact “the Misery,” Sethe is hardly healed, whole and ‘ 


and 
gency 
his at- 


0. tem ‘ ‘reborn,” 
i s Henderson argues, but has resigned herself to die rather than live as a 
a | ‘bleak and minus nothing” (Beloved 270). Sethe admits that “something is 
a missing » + - something more than Beloved” (270). While Henderson cel- 
y, ebrates her as a subversive heroine and revisionist historian who has 
ig ) achieved the power to change the past, she ignores the fact that Sethe is 
he | sill haunted by her complicity with whites at the end of the book, as she 

i- | recalls that she compliantly “made the ink” that allowed Schoolteacher to 

ja delineate her “animal” characteristics (271). Morrison, I believe, presents a 

er | more balanced and postmodernist view by acknowledging both Sethe’s com- 

X, | plicities and her subversions, and recognizing that Sethe has limited power 

ot | lorevise or erase the past. 

ng Many critics have read the ending (and the expression “pass on”) as an 

UT 


indication that Sethe is healed and Beloved put back in her place, but I 
fnd that the last chapter denies such a simplistic closure. Morrison ends 
the novel with the word “Beloved,” suggesting that the past is a lasting pres- 
tce, Waiting to be resurrected: “Down by the stream in back of 124 her 
botprints come and go, come and go . . . should a child, an adult place his 
feet in them, they will fit” (275). Although the ending suggests partial heal- 
Be spectre of the past remains, waiting to resurface. I find Beloved š 
el ar to Hutcheon ’s description of the postmodern historiographic 
` “1€ past is not something to be escaped, avoided, or controlled. . . 

€ past is Something with which we must come to terms and such a con- 


on Ontati i een . was + 

‘ie i volves an acknowledgment of limitation as well as power” (Poli- 
let Whi ; A : 

eat | Sie hile Henderson’s analysis is often insightful, I find her view to be one- 
{ot ee she ignores the novel’s postmodernist suspicion of coherent 
j i lea i i 7 var aes ey 
ches lived eve, historical Narratives that attempt to smooth over the disorder of 


“Xperience. I 
Men, “out of the 
“constitutes 


disagree with her suggestion that this novel creates co- 
lives dismembered by slavery. She writes: “If dismember- 
the whole . . . then re-memory functions to re-collect, 
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re-assemble, and organize into a meaningful sequential whole thy 
the process of narrativization” (71). Henderson uses words like “ ioe 
to describe Sethe’s narrative, an adjective that seems inappropriat sive 
novel that rejects closure and facile narrative solutions. In rT fora} 
Henderson, Emily Miller Budick cogently argues that gaps left by Ta to 

g 


Ough F 


past are not easily filled or smoothed over in this work: “recovering the mi Bal 

ing [child] ... reconstituting in the present what was lost in the oe pe 

not, this book insists, restore order and logic to lives that have been a an 
ter 


rupted by such loss” (131). i i 
I would argue along with Budick that Morrison’s novel does not aim ple 
0 


fill in all the gaps of the historical past; the result of her literary archeology 


is not a complete skeleton, but a partial one, with pieces deliberately mig 
an 


ing or omitted. Because the reconstruction is not total, the reader js a 

gaged in the process of imagining history herself. Although Morrison's his a 
torical project is to unveil the “unspeakable thoughts, unspoken” (Belog A 
199), many things nevertheless remain inaudible or buried in the novel, i 


and these gaps can be read as characteristically postmodern. When Paul) | i7¢ 
confronts Sethe with the newspaper clipping about the murder of her child, a 
Sethe is unable to give voice to the unspoken: “she could never close in, pin ap 
it down for anybody who had to ask” (163). Of course, she continues toty | tant 
to pin it down throughout the rest of the novel, but rather than a complete | tion 
and seamless product, the process of putting some of her memory into | nan 
words is stressed here. 

Rather than the “meaningful sequential whole” that Henderson finds 
I see a text with many holes and gaps, a testament to the incoherence 
“life lived,” especially the life of a freed slave.’ For example, the novel be 
gins with Howard and Bugler, but we never learn their fate, or that of their 


father Hale. Who was the girl whose red ribbon Stamp Paid finds attached | r 
he difficulty of rep is 


to a raft? This novel never forgets or underestimates t Mor 
senting the lives of the disremembered and unaccounted for, “the peop! ton 
of the broken necks, of fire-cooked blood and black girls who had lost the 
ribbons” (181). The Middle Passage, in which “sixty million and more K A 
died, is another significant gap that looms on the horizon, and can one oj 
obliquely alluded to in the novel’s epigraph, in Sethe’s buried men a| Nor 
her mother’s story, and in Beloved’s postmodern fragmented narrate m Hute 
blends the historical past and present. Beloved’s disjointed narrative p View 
posed of phrases with no punctuation, calls attention to the i T Post 
on the page, a metaphor for the gaps in the storytelling. In aoe" ey 
utf 


tive, “it is always now” (210), and Morrison combines imagine? : 
life on the slave ships with details from Beloved and Sethe’s stores: 
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the little hill of dead people . . . the men without skin push them 
fe through with poles _ the woman [Sethe] is there with the face I 
e ant the face that is mine .. . the woman with my face is in the 
a p an her sharp earrings are gone. (211-1 2) 
sara Christian has written of Beloved as a novel giving voice to this “un- 
s | «yeakable event” of the ner oe an event almost erased from Ameri- 
ill ei cultural memory (6). t roug I agree that Morrison has attempted to 
e | imagine this “terrible space” in American history, the gap cannot be com- 


ietely bridged, and the psychic trauma on the slave ships can only 
to rated elusively. e ry. 
y Unlike a traditional novelistic development of teleological, “sequential 
iss | mdmeaningful” narration, Toni Morrison’s narrative technique stresses the 
en. | fctthat black Americans, particularly freed slaves, did not experience time 
his- or history as an ordered and linear sequence of events. Morrison’s narra- 
wd | je techniques are echoed in the novel by Denver, who weaves stories, con- 
el, | gructing “out of the string she had heard all her life a net to hold Beloved” 
ID | (76). Both Morrison and Denver weave a porous net with their storytelling, 
ild, | kaving gaps to allow some of the mysterious and unspeakable past to es- 
pn | ape narration, to flow on through. Morrison both recognizes the impor- 
tty | tnt healing powers of narration, yet understands the limits of representa- 


be nar- 


let ion and of the storytelling process. Hutcheon finds this dual response to 
mo | marration to be postmodern: 

vik A plot, be it seen as a narrative structure . . . is always a totalizing 
eal representation that integrates multiple and scattered events into 
be one unified story. But the simultaneous desire for and suspicion of 
hei such representations are both part of the postmodern contradic- 
ed tory response to emplotment. (Politics 68) 

pe N ug indeterminacy and double movement contribute to the richness of 
opt / | Omson’s text, enabling it to engender a plethora of critical interpreta- 
heir | "WS, often at odds with one another. 

faves I have Suggested, Linda Hutcheon clearly finds Morrison to be a 
jyt | PStmodernist writer with a dialectic quality and a deconstructive political 
esd ee write new “ex-centric” definitions of history from the margins. 
tht ead With a more generalized concept of postmodernism than does 
og fa reon, Anthony Hilfer presents an important warning to critics who 
pace rh °n! Morrison’s work as a response to, or derivative of, academic 
m a emism; “Morrison derives her indeterminacies not from French 
sé | Sis Odernism nor from the new, oddly dematerialized forms of Marxism 


€ center of African American culture . . . jazz” (93). In an inter 
ellie McKay, Morrison remarked: “Classical music satisfies and 
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closes. Black music does not do that. Jazz always keeps you on ae 

There is no final chord. And it agitates you. . . . I want my books tg ed 
that” (McKay 429). Although it is significant that Morrison finds the 
of her indeterminacies in jazz, and not theories of the postmode 


oped by white academics, th 


(Ss 
be like 
SOUrces 


We ok Ag š ™ dey, 
eir similarities arise out of shared conditi evel. 
ons of 


urbanity and the chaos of modern life. Toni Morrison herself acknowleg pec 
this similarity: “Black women had to deal with post-modern’ problem: es A 
the nineteenth century and earlier . . . certain kinds of dissolution, the mae a 
and the need to reconstruct certain kinds of stability” (“Living Memory” 1] 7 ‘a 
Although Morrison seems to stand against postmodernism and post coll 
structuralism by claiming to write an “authentic” African American history z 
of slavery that aims to reconstruct a stable sense of self for her characters ive 
Morrison’s narrative strategies nonetheless share some affinities vith hrl 
ribed by Linda Hutcheon. But I do notmeany | md 


postmodern fiction, as desci 
suggest that Morrison’s work can be grouped comfortably alongside ( tan 


postmodern writers such as Milan Kundera or Thomas Pynchon. Hutcheon ; and 
herself is guilty of marginalizing African American writers in her books; af vor! 
ter extended readings of texts by white men, she merely refers to Morrison | tte! 
and Ishmael Reed as participants in the same postmodern historiography, boli 
Elliott Butler-Evans runs into this problem when he simply attempts to graft (anc 
Jameson’s criteria for postmodern fiction onto Morrison’s novel Tar Baby, ely’ 
which he claims exhibits “pastiche and collage as structuring devices; the that 


emergence of a schizophrenic textual structure; a displacement of history read 
by ‘historicism’” (152). Although Morrison’s work contains strong doses of | 
irony, Beloved’s overwhelmingly serious tone and overt political project make | port 
it difficult to describe as parody or playful pastiche. Nothing less than the me 
reconstruction of the erased history of the African American people mon re 
vates Morrison, rather than playful exercises in form, however pottaa 3 


` subversive these aesthetic innovations may be. In my view, race signifies! i 
than Butler-Evans and Hutcheon acknowledge. Hutcheon locates the a 
tics of postmodernism in its aesthetics but ignores agency and the subse 
sive political content that Morrison and other African Ameri 
aim for. I argue that the politics of Toni Morrison’s texts can be foun ia 
in her aesthetic strategies and in the kind of historical consciousness 
her characters enact as they struggle with their own 

The critical commentary about Morrison’s decision to de 
lar, nonlinear narrative technique offers a useful case study ott olovini 
ing trends in the critical reception of Beloved. Many critics cite ade 
passage, in which Sethe’s concept of time becomes clear as she eY 
D’s questions about the newspaper clipping: 


can noveliss 
d boll 
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the knew that the circle she was making around the room, him, 
Se bject, would remain one. That she could never close in, pin it 


su ) 
mig for anybody who had to ask. . . . Because the truth was simple, 


wn j 
A a long-drawn-out record of flowered shifts, tree cages, selfish- 
$ n 2 
| S ankle ropes and wells. (163) 
i nstructionist critics read this passage as a rejection of “long-drawn-out” 
peco 


and teleological historical narratives, in favor of a circular experi- 
jineat nee without a center. For example, Catherine Rainwater argues 
of ee, rrison’s circular patterns are postmodern because they are never 
. n (Sethe “could never close in”) and thus deny traditional narra- 


ve closure (101). Barbara Hill Rigney has found Morrison’s circular narra- 


y weto be an example of Julia Kristeva’s concept of “woman’s time” as circu- 
i : : ; 

x hr (nonphallic) and cyclical, reflecting the natural cycles of reproduction 

s and the seasons (76). In answer to poststructuralist critics, Barbara Chris- 

to 


de an notes that in African cosmology, time is nonlinear, and thus Morrison’s 
n dSethe’s circling finds root in an ancestral worldview rather than in the 
a. | vorkof Derrida (13). Feminist and poststructuralist readings that celebrate 
on | thenonlinear narrative forget that circles are also laden with ominous sym- 
hy, bolism in an African American context, since they recall the circles of iron 
at | (and nooses) surrounding the necks of slaves, particularly the “neck jew- 
iy, | ty’ that Paul D was forced to wear. Thus, while all of these critics agree 
the | that Toni Morrison uses a circular narrative technique to subvert a linear 
oy | tading of time and history, each accounts for her motives differently. 

sof Placing questions of authorial intent aside, I believe that the text itself 
ake | portrays circularity in both a positive and a negative light, as both an accu- 
the | Me reflection of the mind’s “rememory” process and as a treadmill from 
oti- thich one must escape in order to move forward in time. Rejecting a linear 
ally 'meconsciousness, Sethe expresses her belief that time is spatial and oper- 
we A teslike a wheel, and that past events are waiting to recur: 


Twas talking about time. It’s so hard for me to believe in it. Some 


“ings go. Pass on. Some things just stay. . . . Places, places are still 
UEG, oo The picture is still there and what’s more, if you go 
there—you who never was there—if you go there and stand in the 
Place where it was, it will happen again. (35-36) 


he belief that “ F ee ana aaa i 
at nothing ever dies” haunts Sethe as she tries desperately 


enver from reliving the events of her past. Sethe attempts 
ecurring cycle by creating a kind of “timeless present” in 
ere she hopes the past can no longer hurt Denver or Beloved 


is ri 
© wh 
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(184). Sethe wants to “hurry time along and get to the no-time w 


her” at 124, where her infanticide has been erased by the eo i jie 
turn of Beloved (191). Morrison accompanies Sethe’s discovery CA te det 
true identity with a textual shift from the past tense (which damian h a 
novel before this point) to the present tense: “this day they are te pre 
(120). Although Sethe hopes that her timeless wong has put a stop a | 
cycle in which the past can return to haunt, 124’s no-time represents ae oe: 
ferent kind of vicious circle—with the past, present, and future a p 
into one. p 


Both Sethe’s concepts of a timeless present and the spatial time fon 
which she wants to escape are echoed in Fredric Jameson’s discussion af 
postmodernism. In an interview, Jameson summed up the thesis of his book 
Postmodernism; or, The Cultural Logic of Late Capitalism with the remark that 
“time has become a perpetual present and thus spatial” in postmodern cu. | gar 
ture (Stephanson 46). Retaining a Marxist desire for teleology and linear eb 
ity, Jameson regrets the postmodern flattening of time, arguing thatitde | re 
prives people of a “true” sense of history, of cause and effect, of “deep phe ie 
nomenological experience” (Postmodernism 134). He is nostalgic for “the | mess 
great high modernist thematic of time and temporality, the elegiac myste- | Mol 


ies of durée and memory [found in the works of Faulkner]....wenowin | aten 
habit the synchronic rather than the diachronic” (Postmodernism 16). | top 
Morrison is more willing than Jameson to entertain the possibility of spatial | \on 
time as an authentic experience rather than a loss or a mere “simulacrum. ef 


In her essay “The Site of Memory,” she uses the metaphor of the archeo | vard 
logical site to refer to memories of the past, as if they were a place that one | thou 
could visit to mine for bits of history. As Mobley has argued, Beloved’s nat | ofw 
rative, lacking punctuation, suggests the “seamlessness of time, [and] the circle 
inextricability of the past and present, of ancestors and their progeny” (19%). | proc 
The concept of history in Beloved is not flattened but rather takes on exa N hied 
volume to contain the cultural memories of ancestors, to which we can hate / eyo 


access only through imagination. sm! pe 
Rather than exhibiting “historical depthlessness, > Morrison's Won” K eb 

5 a 5 K mpo" 
be seen as modernist (in Jameson’s terms) because they respect the! e i 1 
asl o erp 


between the p 


tance of deep memory and explore the relationshi 
h 7 H p tmodern KP | tade 


the present. On the other hand, her novels also exhibit a pos fona | te 

ticism of teleological narratives and of the modernist myth a chronić R 
; 5 -nist dia 

progress espoused by Marxists. Because she rejects 4 modernist CN" i ! 


: id | re 
x ‘ i 3 zonic, SP? ica 
view of history, Morrison explores the idea of a more synchron® vst | 2 
be read not on ee 


experience of time.” Her spatial sense of time can an expr | Mag 
postmodern form of temporality, but it could also be viewed an often d nina 
who ar 


sion of the temporal experiences of African Americans, 
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re and are therefore haunted by or retreat to the past. Sethe is 


ed a red and “boxed in” by time; she cannot construct an ordered 
deatly e: her life, so she attempts her experiment of living only in the 

i jmeline f do many hopeless inner-city youth. 
: Eough Morrison embraces a more synchronic concept of time than 


meson, she concurs with him in rejecting the timeless world of 124 


A ; 3 ; : 
mA a timelessness that both identify—wrongly, I think—with post- 
a ) : 4 ; ; 
à im. While she suggests that time need not be perceived as linear, it 
I 


ertheless must be respected and dealt with, From his experience on the 
: fr gang, Paul D learned that living only in the present moment is like 
f | qotliving at all, because ae means “caring and looking forward, remem- 
X tering and looking back (109). Although Sethe believes she has created 
a | anidyllic no-time at 124, Stamp Paid nnd; the house to be encircled by 
l- | grange “voices that ringed 124 like a noose” (183). The timeless circle must 
| tebroken or Sethe and Denver will be strangled, their future erased. I dis- 
e ; aree with Mobley, who reads the last dialogue in which the voices of the 
e | theewomen merge as the final word and concluding message of the text, a 
ne message that “the past, present, and future are all one and the same” 
| Mobley 196). This reading of time as wholly synchronic ignores the text’s 
n: | atempt to preserve some temporal boundaries (however permeable) and 
}). | tprevent the swirling eddy around 124 from turning into a black hole. 
ial \orrison’s theoretical conception of temporality is best expressed through 
| the figure of the wheel—of a circle rolling forward (or occasionally back- 
ard) through time, while continually kicking up the dust of the past. Al- 


ne | though wheels are circular, I do not believe that Morrison pursues a sense 
li | . . . 

; wholeness that her circular narrative strategy might suggest, because the 

ne d 


a l oe Bac completed, the center never reached, and the “rememory” 
an tae Ways unfinished. The figure of the wheel can instead be trans- 
j > fears temporal strategy fora postmodern society—a strat- 
‘relies Bie rom the past but not being paralyzed by its lessons, of forg- 
chet T weet synthesis out of the fragments of history, of reaping 
oth a diachronic and a synchronic sense of time. 
i ors about history and temporality offered by Toni Morrison in 
ademi ie should and must be critically discussed in relationship to 
Modified eee about postmodernism. Postmodern theories need to 
accommodate texts like Beloved with an overt political agenda 
ae and to recognize these fictions as contributions to a theo- 
P ada a of contemporary life. As bell hooks argues in her essay 
"Sd in light ackness,” there is a crucial need for black-topic texts to be 
"ihacies, Q °F Poststructuralist and postmodernist theory and its indeter- 
ing attention to the texts’ specific messages for 


Youle maintain 
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e hooks, I believe that such a culturally powerful 


black readers. Lik | 
5 meee odes should not be left in ine hands oi the elite few, me . 
many postmodern theorists emphasize “difference,” the literary catego gh fia 
often used by critics to refer to a sealed set of texts, usually Produced ` ie 
white men. I would like to see postmodernism continue to be a site dia n 
testation for meaning, cultural power, and political change. Beloved ss n a 
challenge to neat theories because it balances on the cusp between . i 
l 


worldviews, suberting the dichotomy between African American social Wi 
test (based on a modernist ideology) and a postmodernist questioning of 
metanarratives about history and time. It is precisely the ambivalences of 
this novel that make it “beloved” by so many critical groups, but these inde. 
terminacies themselves seem to resist the many and varied critics who Hee aud 
tried to claim Morrison for their very own. I believe that it is more impor 
tant to explore what her representations have to offer to all of us, simul. | 5! 


neously. 


NOTES 4C 


| See Grimes, as well as “Nobel Prize in Literature” in Jet magazine. Morrison ; 
‘Winni ican i ial—but winni Ama ran 
told Jet: “Winning as an American Is very special—but winning as a Black Ameri | 


can is a knockout” (34). ; | 
2 See Huyssen 191, 194, and 199; Mercer 424-25; and Hutcheon, A Poetics rase 


of Postmodernism 62. y s l 

3 The term “Harlem Renaissance” is itself a construction of literary histo 
rians and somewhat of a misnomer. How could the African American literan 
tradition have been experiencing a rebirth, some argue, when it hadn’t yet es 
tablished itself? The term served to reinvent a past in order to forge a present bin 
and a future, and this move is strikingly similar to the projects of man} 


postmodern historical novelists. WAS nal | Ma 
4 In “Behind the Making of The Black Book,” Morrison writes: “It has W a I 
believe may be the only mythic quality unique to Black people: presence i 3 Henc 
She made this statement in 1974 before Derrida’s critique of the metals i 
of presence won over the American academy, but I think she would conc 
day. r O f 
™s Mobley’s formulation echoes that of Nietzsche in his seminal ess) 0 Hilfe 
the Uses and Disadvantages of History for Life.” < ythmaking ( 
6 See Rigney’s The Voices of Toni Morrison, which analyzes her my c 
as a view of history that isn’t totalizing. dernism he hook 
7 I use Jameson’s false dichotomy between Marxism and postmo 4 ! 
purposefully to show that Morrison ruptures this binary onr o F 
8 k r RA air A > 3. f 
Levy makes a similar argument in Telling Beloved AINE ee 


A ones i 


9 Grant sees similar absences in Sula. See “Absence into P 


. ’ : : z 5 : = nden s 
10 Morrison’s relationship to modernism is obviously depe! oice de 
jal 


on ones © 


definition of this heterogeneous body of literature and also spat 
poetry is als? 


tral texts. Many literary critics have argued that modern 
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“Spatial Form in Modern Literature,” T. S. Eliot, in both his essays 


see fran ’ ems, presents a conception of history that is both synchronic and 


è and his pe narrative) simultaneously. I would argue that the central difference 
h jig orrison and Eliot is that Morrison would challenge his elitist view of 
is f pewee” as a series of monuments. Her investigations of time and historical 
y | perature ss are also more directly linked to her Progressive politics. Eliot may 
“ scr od with spatial form (in poetry) and a spatial sense of literary his- 
be Cone adition and the Individual Talent”), but he does not share Morrison’s 
a oy, ossibility of spatial memory for every individual, even those of 
0 | merest 1R map 
© he masses. 
of 
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. | «that Joyous Certainty”: History and 
T Utopia in Tillie Olsen’s 
p Depression-Era Literature 


ANTHONY DAWAHARE 


Utopian consciousness wants to look far into the distance, but ulti- 
mately only in order to penetrate the darkness so near it of the just 


lived moment, in which everything that is both drives and is hidden 
Ur- from itself. 


101r. 


—Ernst Bloch, The Principle of Hope (12) 


ipi 
' Strong with the not yet in the now... 
—Tillie Olsen, “Tell Me a Riddle” (109) 


a. jie Olsen is one of the few American proletarian writers of the Great 
} x | ice Ca who continues to engage the literary and political imagina- 
ining om and scholars, She is best known for her collection of award- 
 winished A ane Tell Me a Riddle (1961) emal to a lesser extent for the 
ton of ee Yonnondio: From the Thirties (1974), as well as for a collec- 
li tite a Essays entitled Stlences (1978). She is presently known as a 
onan although more feminist than left, due in lange part to 
Ment! Un arte of her wo by feminist scholars since the women’s move- 
ied; her de tedly, Olsen’s writings deserve the recognition they have re- 
| Hemost coe ae of modern American working-class life are some of 
"eis leq to He In American literary history. When reading her writings, 
Nate, Por t Ose pee What political, creative, or historical source they ema- 

| TT soci istu iain with Olsen scholarship, the answers are familiar: 
on, the Raag, her working-class life, motherhood, the Depres- 
“cca Har, in es Party (of which she was a member in the 1930s), 

8 Vavis’s Life in the Iron Mills, and feminism, for example. 
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However, what all of these important explanations have notad 

addressed, and what this essay proposes to address through an nth | gd 
Olsen’s Depression-era literary works, is how the 1930s labor ae sis of) go 
ments impacted proletarian literary production: The mass mover eee F 
the 30s are unparalleled in American history, both in their practical e 
quences (from the enactment of legislation defending the right to tie all 
the creation of a welfare state) and, more important to this study, in h lo 
transformations of the American workers’ psyche. During the Great De heir ese 
orkers realized that their personal struggle to make ae 
ing was part of a class struggle endemic to capitalism, a realization ae 
fested in the strike waves of 1933-34 and 1936-37, the hunger marches, th i 
Bonus March, as well as in the rent strikes, riots, and other expressions a A 
collective working-class rebellion of the period. In other words, masses of 

American workers had developed a sense of class consciousness and, more 

importantly, class agency, for they saw themselves as important agents of ` 
history and not merely spectators of some tragicomedy of “great men’ on / 


the stage of world history. 
Olsen’s literary work expresses in many ways this radicalization of the 


sion, countless W 


American working class and what she later referred to (in another conex) | H" 
as “that joyous certainty, that sense of mattering, of moving and being moved, oj h 
being one and indivisible with the great of the past, with all that freed, ennobld” | "S 
(“Tell Me a Riddle” 113). That is to say, Olsen’s writings register the breach e 

evival | “E 


of reified consciousness in the American working class, as well as ther 
of dialectical philosophy among American radical writers, generated by the 

economic crisis of the 1930s.2 Unlike some of her literary peers, she was 
able creatively to transform her daily experiences of the mass movemens | Pt 


ga 3 y x leary 

and political education in the Young Communist League (YCL) of the ‘ea 

American Communist Party (the latter itself owes much to the spontaneo! \ in 
f workingcdas 4 


movement of masses in the 1930s) into moving depictions © 
life. She best expresses the scope of her dialectical vision of American sock ie 
ety in Yonnondio, her novel about an American working-class family ofi ona 
1920s, as well as her piece of reportage on the 1934 waterfront a. Jim's 
titled “Strike.” In both pieces, she depicts the social character and dete 


. o ; P eee ‘anism | 
nations of working-class life, while decoding its latent utopia” pete! ised 
: “A 


utopianism revealed by visible expressions of a collective desire for a brea 
life, but thwarted by both objective and subjective conditions Itis K all tour 
in the dialectical and utopian “consciousness” of these texts, primari al Told 
fested in the authorial voice, that we can trace some of the most oa Üi 
effects and aspirations of the mass movements on literature of the n d| o 

lire 


r0 
explores the P in tt 


Yonnondio, Olsen’s major work of the 1930s, 
class domestic 


reification and utopia as it pertains to working- 
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ps. e depicts the life ofan American migrant family, the Holbrooks, who 
af. 


ly 02 fon mining town to farm to packing-house town in search of a bet- 
of 4 move vdard of living. They begin their journey with hope for a “new life,” 
i a » i x 

ie T the “end of the unfinished text they are worse off both psychologi- 
of ul a 

e yand economically. at 

; al Trom the start, Yonnondio aims to show how, contrary to the reified rep- 
x antations of the working-class family by the mass culture and in the “cam- 
3 rscura” of its characters’ consciousness, the working-class family of the 
ly. ] 1920s is not natural” or “holy” but a social phenomenon subject to the life- 
ni | erating logic of the marketplace. Thus, Olsen begins the story with the 
he | polbrooks in the morning preparing for another day, as the mine whistle, 
of | ike the ringing of an alar m clock, penetrates the Holbrooks’ home and 
of | qakens the young Mazie and her father, Jim Holbrook: 

ore The whistles always awoke Mazie. They pierced into her sleep like 
Of 


! some guttural-voiced metal beast, tearing at her; breathing a terror. ... 
wl “God damn that blowhorn,” she heard her father mutter. Creak of 
him getting out of bed. (1) 


Here we first learn of the influence that “public” work exerts on the “pri- 
1 j | we’ lives of her characters. The whistle functions as both a reminder of 
hi! ing, grim, and hazardous days past and the limited prospects for the 
ach | Holbrook. Jim Holbrook’s “mutter” is the sign of a man who, as he later 
‘val | “Presses, is a wage slave of the almighty “God Job” (63) and can find no 
the | Et 

D of course, Olsen’s metaphor for Mazie’s conception of the whistle is 
furtcularly apt: she shows how modern industry is like a “beast” that nearly 
‘the a the Holbrook family to pieces. As the story progresses, however, the 
sous | Were comes to resemble more and more the patriarchal organiza- 
clas of the industrial €conomy and the family. The Holbrooks represent 


sock i atarchal predicament of the average working-class family in the 1920s, 
the iN ha one in six married women worked outside the home. Although 
a ie ia A ee on extra work (none other than laundering) after 
vet |i, aswe a eo ee she is socially coerced into domesticity, 
ate’ | in the ea ie ; omesticity unrelated to the wifely pleasures adver- 
adl be winner” of X Pr Of the period. Jim thus is forced into being the 
nati | OUr work de amily and, after what we imagine to be a 12- to 15- 
alt | a Wher S a, S physically and emotionally unable to tend to the house- 
| “iion R urns exhausted from work. Olsen’s dramatization of this 
me | “ation ae underscores the way in which the expansion of industrial- 
n tte Mite Wives w = TA forced men to work long days in factories and “re- 


ere emotionally supportive and who could competently 
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supervise the household” (Kessler-Harris 63). Anna cooks, cleans 
the children, or, as she vehemently tells Jim during an argume 
vides “[k]itchen help, farm help, milkin help, wash-woman 


and raise 
nt, she T 
hel 
motherin too” (41). DAN P. Ang 
In essence, Olsen portrays the functioning of the working-c] 
5 Class family 


as an index of the level of exploitation, and, ultimately, the value of... 
ety. The family nearly dissolves when, for example, Jim and Anna n Soci 
busy or too tired to do anything except work or rest, and the chil en too 
the streets in need of affection and care (56, 57). Here, the Holbrooks oa 
as little more than a name, albeit a patriarchal name that signifies the ae 
for an otherwise disempowered man to exercise control of the home, a 
patriarchal chain of exploitation is clearly manifested when the sheath 
Jim misdirects with impunity his class anger and frustration by beating his 


children and wife: 


For several weeks Jim Holbrook had been in an evil mood. The 
whole household walked in terror. He had nothing but heavy blow 
for the children, and he struck Anna too often to remember. Even 
payday he clumped home, washed, went to town, and returned 


hours later dead drunk. (6) 


Jim’s abuse, along with the usual oppressiveness, affects Anna: “Anna too 
became bitter and brutal. If one of the children was in her way, if they did 
not obey her instantly, she would hit at them in a blind rage” (7). However, 
when they are freer from degrading social conditions and are better ableto 
provide for themselves, the family is strengthened. In the third and fourth 
chapters, which depict the Holbrooks’ move from the mining town in Wo 
ming to the farm in South Dakota, we read that their relationships are les 
abusive and more emotionally secure. Ben, one of the children, registes 
this sense of well-being by “feeling smiles around and security” (29). Bit 
significantly, Olsen undercuts the romantic myth that the life of the farmer 
a life closer to “nature,” is more fulfilling that an urban life, by later i 
ing the return of the Holbrooks’ degradation by the banks that contol l 
land and thus the farmworkers’ profits. “They’re taking all of it, eve!y dg 
thing. The whole year slaved to nothing. I owe them—some 
so bloody—I owin them after workin like a team of mules for a yea? shat 
bellows Jim as his pastoral illusions come to an end. In other yore the 
essential to Olsen’s dialectical vision of exploitation is not “place 
relations of production governing a particular society. 
As I suggested above, Olsen’s depiction of the workil 
tests the popular reified representations of the famil 
and Helen Lynd, two eminent sociologists of the 1930s whos 


ag-class famil 
ʻe) afs, RO 


e wors“ 
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wely 


oo prided “This Depression Has Its Points,” viewed the Depression as 
ny 


‘| commentary On the excesses of the gilded 1920s, which, supposedly, 
i‘ a responsible for the decay of “family values.” 
x ee meaning of family values in 1930s popular culture becomes pain- 
The filly clear in an article entitled “This Beneficent Depression,” published in 


bleat home” (36). The Literary Digest article quotes: 


Tk 
a Unappreciative wives who were indifferent to their husbands and 
very neglected their homes have become tame and cautious . . . many 
ned wives have learned to value a husband who is a bread-winner, and 
pay more attention to him and the household. . . . The children are 
tea better off for that same reason. (36) 
did | Thisludicrous logic, like the kind found in section 213 of the 1932 Federal 
“vet, | Economy Act that made it illegal for a married couple to work for the fed- 
lew | eal government, functioned to reinforce women’s economic dependence 
uth | mmen. In clear contrast to these views, Yonnondio shows how the organiza- 
Wyo ton of the family is not a bulwark (spiritual or patriarchal) against the wolf- 
les | lke character of capitalism. Try as the Holbrooks might to live in a brick 
sce hase, their house is made of straw and subject to the “huffing” and “puff 
i tt a industries hungry for the cheapest labor and materials. 
pie | ould R 5 gs oth Lawrence Levine and Warren Susman suggest, one 
te | hes of the h ma s The Three Little Pigs (1933) as an allegory of the insecu- 
amt Mhile on aa during the Great Depression. 
astt | hand, ae a one hand, Yonnondio denaturalizes the home, on the other 
(M | a Means A les how the social construction of the working-class family 
hat teeoping i We workers (and Olsen’s characters) are prevented from 
uthe | toice, Olsen’s i ialectical perspective so evident in the novel’s authorial 
Wre Which m Characters are “average” subjects of capitalist society and cul- 
ycot | ‘eig "i fans that they have not been exposed to left-wing or progres- 
obet | lly rg Movements (particularly during the novel’s setting—the politi- 


Tess; 
ct beret op Ssive years 


onl e 
> Cannot be 


of the 1920s following the postwar Palmer Raids) and, 
expected fully to understand their subject positions. 
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On these points, she is very similar to Bertolt Brecht, who argued tha 
letarian realism must accurately depict the consciousness of w t 
ly experienced as natural and not 


Pro. 
Orkers, eve 


relative tg à 


when politics are conscious 
particular social system (120). , 
The novel’s characters are tragic adherents to the kind of Am 
individualism popularized by self-help gurus like Dale Carnegie, wh 
tional bestseller in 1936, How to Win Friends and Influence People, preach 
that all-too-familiar American jeremiad of self-reliance. Despite their 
tia, the Holbrooks believe that it is possible to get ahead within the sa 
Their individualism is evident in their migration from one town to the nen 
with the hope for a “new life” (16), in Jim’s belief that his family is a shack 
that fetters him from getting “anywhere” (41), and in Anna’s belief thata 
education guarantees a better life. In one scene, Anna sharply scolds May; 
for bringing home a bad report card: “Don’t you know learnin’s the on 
hope a body’s got in this world? . . . I aim to see any kids we have happy, Jim, 
not like we were brought up. Happy with learnin” (67). Although Yonnondiy 
was never completed and we do not get to see Mazie’s future, what does 
exist of the novel seems to confirm what a 1931 YCL pamphlet wrote of the 
promise of education: “And what about those of us who go to school? Is our 
lot any better? Our parents lived in hopes that we would live in a better 
world than they. Today we see the folly of such hopes” (6). Indeed, the chap 
ter that closes the novel presents a metaphor of hell, where even the pros 
pects of social opportunity are consumed in the 100-degree-plus heat. 

In the earlier sections of the novel, Olsen compensates for her charac 
ters’ lack of immanent class consciousness by including agitprop editorial 
into the narrative. These editorials present social commentary on the “per 
sonal” events of the story and disclose the utopian aspirations of her char 
acters. The first one comes in the first chapter, as Olsen attempts to explain 
to a young miner the reasons for his misery: 


Breathe and lift your face to the night, Andy Kvaternick. wee 
vainly in some inarticulate way to purge your bosom o Be 
dust. Your father had dreams. You too, like all boys had oS a 
vague dreams, of freedom and light and cheering throngs an 
piness. (5) 


Erican 
Ose Na- 


€ 


n 
e 
y 


‘guses 
s social conscious! 
it 
“js » : 3 s » = ommun : 
(“like all boys”) and utopian desire (“vague dreams of a free € 
to the text, and provides her mute character with the 
unschooled miner, was unable to develop. She also metap 


the labor theory of value that is central to the dialectical panpa 
novel: “Earth sucks you in, to spew out the coal, to make a few 


pre> 

horically expre 
ective® 

t pellies š 
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į she predicts a revolution when “strong fists [will] batter the fat bel- 
* and 
es 4 


0- 
A jes ( iè fifth chapter, Olsen uses this agitprop technique for the last time 
A mth attempt to make the class-conscious perspective intrinsic to the 
pd, in an of her characters, she blends it into Jim’s interior monologue 
an a foolishness of one of his coworkers for quitting his job. This pas- 
a | about P eine because it contains a hodgepodge of Jim’s individualism 
ed en's socialism. On the one hand, Jim once again thinks that his wife 
i A ķids make him a wage slave, while, on the other hand, he thinks that 


respective of their marital status, men are wage slaves, “having nothing to 
xt | i » ter : : 
de | gil but their labor (64). The interior monologue becomes particularly di- 
vorced from Jim’s subjectivity when Olsen writes: 
\ 


an 
zie I’m sorry, Jim Tracy, sorry as hell we weren’t stronger and could get 
nly to you in time and show you that kind of individual revolt was no 
im, good, kid, no good at all, you had to bide your time and take it till 
dio there were enough of you to fight it all together on the job, and 
oes bide your time, and take it till the day millions of fists clamped in 
the yours, and you could wipe out the whole thing, the whole goddamn 
yur thing, and a human could be a human for the first time on earth. 
ter (64) 
aP | Thispassage is extrinsic to Jim’s subjectivity, not only in content (he sounds 
0 | thea well-seasoned radical labor organizer) but also in character. The pa- 
tence and sympathy (“kid”) is out of character for Jim, who is demoralized 
F mero most of the sony The inclusion of these editorials and the inte- 
a eae gues is Olsen’s method of bypassing and exposing the subjec- 
a en of her characters individualism, and, as Michael E. Staub 
tain ay ee they contribute to the novel’s dialogism, which is charac- 
tera fe I ne strategies of the communist press in the 1930s. 
al coe 1€ editorials translate the hieroglyphs of utopian anticipatory 
ri RTA Rana in 1920s America (a consciousness that found mass expres- 
Re Te eae that tell of the time when “a human could be a human 
nar | Oseni ieee on Sanin. Deborah Rosenfelt is correct to point out that 
ntas the oe of class-conscious agitprop passages became less impor- 
nes | ‘ould argue eed and her subject matter developed (393). And, 
id) | “tons were ae would lose none of its explanatory power if these 
yng | Oels own social eee it, since it Shows the dead end of individualism. The 
esd | sith the nA or mass consciousness is sufficient to illuminate the prob- 
fhe owever ; Med consciousness of her characters. l 
sht | say, tte 'twould be incorrect to conclude that Olsen, in the manner 


€rary ne è 
Y naturalists like Jack London, Stephen Crane, or the photo- 
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naturalist Jacob Riis, represents the working class as unconscio 
unable to resist their dehumanization witho 


conscious “brutes” 
socialists or philanthropists. What I refer to above as Olsen’s stance ' 
10n of w 


a coded utopianism also finds expression in her depiction of the Holb 
heir oppression, which occurs prima TOOks! Jot 


spontaneous resistance to t Dicks c rly thre 
their capacities to use their imaginations to subjectively negate aes $0! 
S Te. as 


straints and to think utopianly. Anna’s view of books, which, for heres 
repositories of the imagination, express Olsen’s characters’ yearning es 
the “not yet.” As Anna explains to Benjy, who while paging through 3 td 4 
ture book asks her about the location of a place she does not know, ‘Io : 
read books, you'll know all that. That’s what books is: places your bea su 
ever been, cant ever get to go. Inside people’s heads you wouldn't E 
know” (96). The imagination, in short, overcomes the material limitations | sn 
of working-class life and is the means by which Olsen’s unpoliticized cha. | are 
acters are able to imagine (howsoever confused) the “not yet” ofa life free + po 
from the multiple forms of dehumanization depicted in the novel. j 

While Olsen suggests that imagination is an inherited characteristic of 
human beings, she shows how it, like all things human, is not above the fray 
of social circumstances. Depending on one’s subject position, one hasa 
more- or less-developed imagination. Degrees of imagination, as forms of 
resistance in her characters, correspond directly to degrees of exploitation, 
with the least active imagination belonging to Jim Holbrook. Continually 
occupied or exhausted by the work he must perform, he has little time for 
imaginative activity. He is even suspicious of the use of figurative language. 
Anna, relating what an immigrant friend told her, tells Jim: “[slhe keeps 
talking about the old country, the fields, what they thought it would be like 
here—all buried in da bowels of earth, she finishes.” Jim responds, “(slas 
what does she think she is, a poet?” And, after Anna continues to relate 
what her friend has conveyed figuratively, Jim finally tells her to quit het 
“woman's blabbin” (2). 


US OF senj 
ut ate 
the aid of dr 


Like Jim, Anna is too downtrodden to give free play to her ieee ents 
for most of the story, except for a few moments while she is ill and sae a 
the miscarriage: “. . . a separation, a distance—something broken ii Yi 
and tremulous—had been born in her, lying by herself those longa old 
tomed hours free of task” (93). It is during this period that her nt 
sense is reawakened. At one point she looks at the river and tells Jim: vay sol a 
looks nice across the river, don’t it? The mist comin up ie w rim ` 
laundry blowing on a line. White.” Attentive to the social content a out : $ 
nation, Olsen’s choice of simile for Anna’s perception of tbe Toa i 


by the world of domestic work. (Overworked, Jim once aga 


out understanding: “[y]ou fixin to get sick on me again?” [93])- 
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Anna's greatest moment of imagination occurs when she takes her chil- 

mi fora walk to gather greens in the wealthy section of the town. Enrap- 
dr vith the natural environment, she is transformed: “A remote, shining 

wel on her face, as if she had forgotten them, as if she had become 
ks! Jook k else, was not their mother any more” (100). She does not appear 


aa i fan 

igh g neir mother because their mother had previously appeared burdened 

: "a chores, ills, and worries. Olsen describes Anna in the same way that 
i : « 5 

S id earlier describes books, as “boundless (102), momentarily free from 

Tt X 


he fetters of oppression, in this case, working-class motherhood. The novel 
Jou | suggests that Anna briefly experiences ajoy that could only be sustained in 
in | asociety free from class and gender exploitation. 

Those with the most active imaginations are the children, whose 
niggles to free themselves from the mind-numbing effects of their reality 
sre more successful than their parents. They too are victimized by their im- 
poverished environment and the misery of an often loveless home—they 

/ aebyno means the children of a Wordsworthian imagination, that is, pure, 
cof | unscarred by social reality—but they have more opportunity to develop their 
fray | creative energies. In chapter 8, we read of a flourishing of the children’s 
aa | imagination on the dump heaps of capitalism: 


= 
a 
a 


7 erg ready stratified as dummies in school, condemned as 

alh ee 2y yor ds of learning, art, imagination, invention—plan, 
, figure, design, invent, construct, costume themselves, 

e for stage dramas; endlessly—between tasks, errands, smaller children 

age to be looked after, jobs, dailinesses—live in passionate absorbed ac- 

a uvity, in rapt make-believe. (103) 

lik 


sha aa ee and imaginative activity is in itself an act of resis- 
igin ae Neate ac ae They assert their humanity, even though 
eat eled “dumb, the common bourgeois epithet for work- 
F overs, ators n ae the true bricoleurs of capitalism, who build ships, 
tts are too a a an DOLENS out of the refuse of commodities their par 
ntent of aes eae Again, as SMO PETES WE see the social 
iy ate able to eee suet: workers, by an investment of their creativ- 
‘comme N eunleven the products of exploitation (clean laundry, 
into visions of a better (less alienated) world. 


or Olser : RRN 3 p 
| Ense ofge] wy be imaginatively engaged with the world is to regain a 


elate 
t her 


\ 


ation 
after 
| ne 
ceus 
hett | 
gia 


jj o Henate that is both centered and expansive, which is in contrast to the 
n mind wi Zork that robs workers of their sense of self and narrows their 
a | tecibe p pass activity and concern. She coins the term “selfness” to 
W | h Pite of a recuperation of self and creative relationship with the world. 


ne u ` : 3 $ 
nfortunate connotations associated with this concept of 
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ness or self-centeredness), it functions as A 


selfness (such as selfis 
ualism represented in the novel. It involyeş 


of the kinds of individ 
and noninstrumental (or nonexp 
world. Significantly, selfness, as a C 
Anna’s moment of respite 
ering scene discussed above; y 


Critique 
loitative) relationships with oten au ` he 
oncept in the novel, emere N 

from the domestic drudgery in the ke 


et, I would argue, that the concept is q 
escri 


the 
Tin aC 
STE€ns-gath, P 


tive of all such moments in the novel. For Olsen, selfness is the closest w dre 
ers can subjectively come to experiencing the potential of humanity a sen 
capitalism; it is an organic protest against the attempt to reduce them er are 
their biological functions or economic values. to | the 
The experience of selfness is also fundamental to the utopianism ofth Fra 
novel, since those rare moments of creative and joyful selfness provide a 4 
ages of a creative subjectivity that, for Olsen, could flourish under social a 
| 


ism. Thus, while for many readers the novel seems to be a grim and pessi- fied 
mistic portrayal of working-class life, for Olsen it is full of optimism borne 

out of her characters’ many spontaneous acts of creative resistance, actstha j ima 
she views as the true “content” of working-class life in the process of finding | adv 
a suitable social form or structure. She points to the children’s joy of leam: | ing, 
ing and playing, Anna’s garden, and Mazie’s ability to aid her mother as T 
examples of resistance to dehumanization (Olsen, personal interview). Bu | (he 
we need not rely on the author’s own ex post facto comments about the | sro 
novel to substantiate this point. The novel virtually ends with baby Besss | wise 
declaration of her creative self and powers: 


Bess who has been fingering a fruit-jar lid—absently, heedless 
drops it—aimlessly groping across the table, reclaims it again. | 
Lightning in her brain. She releases, grabs, releases, grabs. I can do. Ing u 
Bang! I did that. I can do. I! A look of neanderthal concentration 
on her face. That noise! In triumphant, astounded joy she clashes 

the lid down. Bang, slam, whack. Release, grab, slam, bang; bat À 
Centuries of human drive work in her; human ecstasy of a 

ment; satisfaction deeper and more fundamental than sex. I i a port 
I use my powers; I! I! Wilder, madder, happier the bangs. The el 


relia’ 3 = %o toll 
fevered air rings with Anna’s, Mazie’s, Ben’s laughter; Bess $ i) had 


less, triumphant crow. Heat misery, rash misery transcended °° | ley 
Bess’s recognition of her self, and more importantly, her creative ae i 
pleasurable to her, her mother, and her siblings precisely becaust op K 
rudimentary protest against the external forces that work to make ko in 
“objects” and not “subjects” of history. Those “[c]enturies of bum jo et 
at work in her,” still undefeated, have the potential to flower into ike mt | lig, 
ous certainty” of mass agency against dehumanization that Olsen, E 
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yorkers, did in fact begin experiencing in the mass movements of 


\ he po Harding Davis’s influence on Olsen’s view of the creative ca- 
i Be ies is well known and unmistakable here.’ Hugh Wolfe is the 
1g pacity © civ of Olsen’s workers and particularly her working-class chil- 
h- ae are represented as irrepressibly creative. However, unlike the es- 
P ren, 


ally elitist Davis, Olsen does not identify a talented few workers who 
k eje to resist their oppression through some creative endeavor. Even in 
area 


z A working-class shanty town, Veen sees the work of “the nameless 

pankLloydWrights of the proletariat [who] have wrought their wondrous 
f artic structures of flat battered tin cans, fruit boxes and gunny sacks, 
m | ardboard and mother earth (48). Given the opportunity to develop their 
al | yopian impulses, these nameless FrankLloydWrights” and children “strati- 
si | fedas dummies” would be the imaginative architects of a socialist society. 


But Olsen does not privilege the creative self or, more narrowly, the 
/ imagination, as redemptive in and of itself. Old Man Caldwell’s deathbed 
aice to Mazie is also Olsen’s advice to her readers: “[k]eep that wonder- 
ng, Mazie, but try to know. Build on the knowing with the wondering . . .” 
(7). Caldwell, who is representative of scientific knowledge in the novel 
he scientifically instructs Mazie about the cosmos), is expressive of the 
wong rationalist strain in Olsen’s work. Her agitprop intrusions are like- 
tise examples of her desire to impart knowledge about the functioning of 
capitalism. Yonnondio suggests that for workers to be free, they would need 
transform their spontaneous resistance to reification and their spontane- 


Us utopianism into a political program based on a scientific understand- 
i ng of society. 


j A We have seen, for Olsen, working-class resistance to reification in do- 
ne e is Spontaneous. However, we should not forget that Olsen 
inthe 1990, igs cuce of the Holbrooks as spontaneous because they live 
had been, ae riod without a mass, left-wing labor movement. If Yonnondio 
Eons she a a Mazie would have become radicalized because of the 
‘| tie was of u have learned during the Depression. Olsen comments: 

è generation when we don’t know how many millions of young 


People i 

in Pe : 

‘onal ; phe Way or another came to political consciousness” (Olsen, per- 
Mterview), Un 


{rite € politic i derstanding the importance of a mass movement to 
; a p $ 

jor | loca R5 W education of the working class, Olsen therefore most clearly 
iL . Sci EO A Š 

mi Mis Within Ous wor king-class agency in the labor struggles of the period. 


the politic 


Ot Within th 


and ally progressive labor movements of the Depression, 


€ isolation of the private sphere or an unpoliticized public 
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ctive events pierce the veil of reification long re 
Ugh f 
Or 


understanding of their social positioning ang 


sphere, where obje 
1 Class inter 


workers to gain an 
ests. 


In her piece of reportage entitled “The Strike” (1934), for Mer. 
find an imaginative and analytical description of the 1934 long ani M 
strike on the West Coast that simultaneously demonstrates Olsen’ a m 
view of, and literary response to, mass action. She begins the pie : 

a d 


at the rush of events culminating in Bloody Thursda h 
sday, the 


sense of panic 
National Guard killed two strikers. She claims to be 
Ona 


day when the i 
smoke-filled battlefield with little time to write a coherent piece op : 3 
i e | 
strike: 
Do not ask me to write of the strike and the terror. lam da 
: 5 ona battle. 
field. ... If I could go away for a while, if there were time and quie,_ | 29 


perhaps I could do it. . . . But I hunch over the type-writer and be- 
hind the smoke, the days whirl, confused as dreams. (245) 


Interestingly, however, we later learn that she was not on the battlefield and 
did not participate in the strike; she was in the strike’s headquarters (248- 
49). She constructs her piece of reportage from “words of comrades, of strik 
ers, from the pictures filling the newspapers” (248), even though she leads 
us to believe the contrary. Her piece is an imaginative reconstruction of the 
events that primarily depends on the workers’ own understanding of the 
events. And in honesty, Olsen, stuck in the office, can claim to be on A 
battlefield, for in her imagination, she relives the waterfront battle as ifit 
were occurring to her—she explains that she is literally feverish when she 
writes of the events. At the heart of the piece lies her identification a4 
member of the working class, whose motto here is inscribed into the “Pre 
amble of the International Workers of the World”: “An injury to ones an 
injury to all.” And the basis of this class iden tification is the capacity to imag; 
ine, through her own working-class experience, political struggle and z 
rent information, “places your body aint ever been.” Significantly, CS 
lutionary imagination (to borrow a term from Alan Wald), which a 
Olsen subjectively to overcome “material” conditions, is one that gron í 
the soil (to use one of Olsen’s favorite tropes) of actual political sruggl“ 
other words, we see what happens to the Holbrooks’ spontaneous imag 
tion when nurtured by an organized workers’ movement. 
Throughout the article Olsen makes it clear that, for 
strikers, the overcoming of reification or, conversely, the emergence 7 
ers’ class-consciousness is due to mass struggle against 
employers and bourgeois politicians. Thus the workers are 
attacked by the National Guard and the San Francisco Police D 


She 
fro) 
and 
ftor 
di ti 


r 
galv 
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ecame a camp,” writes Olsen, “a battlefield, the screams of am- 


i, | the cy om the day reeling, class lines fell sharply.. .” (247, my emphasis). 
te. | pulances A city was in state of class war. On July 5, 1934, recounts David 

juu P National Guard troops occupied the Embarcadero [with] 
ne Miton machine guns on the pier roofs . . .” (49). When the National 
Ns mounte ad police could not open the docks through intimidation and 
ical guard a d aerial tear gassing, they began to shoot at the unarmed strik- 


; an . 
ha oe two, one bystander, and wounding over a hundred other people. 
the els, 


of the results of the state violence is that more than 15,000 longshore- 
One arched in a funeral procession for the slain strikers. 
the Beads from powerfully documenting how the longshoremen developed 
class consciousness in 1934, Olsen’s piece is highly rhetorical as it constructs 
ttle. asubversive collage organized by her dialectical perspective. Her purpose 
isto undermine the reports from the anticommunist popular press and 
other official spokesmen that painted over the class struggle by blaming a 
i few “un-American” “Red agitators” for the strike. “It is not a conflict be- 
and | ween employer and employee—between labor and capital—” wrote J. W. 
a Maillard, Jr., president of the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, “it is a 
conflict which is rapidly spreading between American principles and un- 


cats | American radicalism. .. . There can be no hope for industrial peace until 
‘the | communistic agitators are removed as the official spokesmen of labor. . .” 
ee (qd. in Milton 44). Olsen, therefore, spends considerable time in her ar- 
1a | ticle emphasizing the class character of the strike by showing the contradic- 
1 ions between bourgeois ideology and bourgeois practice, contradictions 
E that functioned to educate politically American workers during the Great 


Te Depression. When she describes the massacre, she intersperses it with bour- 


ie gois legal watchwords: 


mag \ LAW—you hear, Howard Sperry, ex-serviceman, striking stevedore, 

cur f shot in the back and abdomen, said to be in dying condition, 

ru DEAD, LAW AND ORDER—you hear and remember this Ben 

llow Martella, shot in arm, face and chest . . . innocent bystander, shot in 

Wsin | leg, shot in shoulder, chest lacerated by tear gas shell, gassed in 

le. oe Compound skull fracture by clubbing, you hear—LAW AND 
RDER MUST PREVAIL. (248) 


gle Y 
e 
the ey exposes that “law and order” means the defense of the water- 
i yk | ad Mployers—so that “a few dollars might be saved to fat bellies” (247)— 
work | 


Not T 
to be defense of the rights of the longshoreman, “for,” quotes Olsen 


fl 
as" p Str f re S ae 
ditions» (249) s leaflet, the right to earn a decent living under decent con- 


whel 


pent E Strika» ; DEA Chu 
ke” presents a vivid image of Olsen’s political ideals; that is, it 
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celebrates the working-class solidarity experienced by the thousa 
ers and sympathizers during what has been called the greatest g 
in U.S. labor history up until that time.” Undoubtedly she was į 
ability of individual workers to organize themselves into a cl 
labor organization that was, for her, a microcosm of a socialist = 
during the funeral procession, Olsen sees “the look” of a future proletan 
revolution: “I saw the people, I saw the look on their faces. And oa 
look that will be there the days of the revolution” (250). Having sun the 
the paralyzing “personal” doubts about social change, and the fears ae 
ing fired, clubbed, or shot, these workers Olsen describes have Nothi & 
other than “the look” of workers “[s]trong with the not yetin the now? Re 
have been arguing, it is this look, this utopian consciousness developed by 
knowledge gained in mass struggle of the period, that animates all of Olsen’ 
work in different ways and (to now return to Bloch) penetrates “the dark 
ness so near it of the just lived moment, in which everything that is both 


drives and is hidden from itself.” \ 
Ols 


Nds Of sty; k 
eneral Strik 
n awe of the 
A8S-COnscigy, 
lety, Thus, 


NOTES 


1 For important feminist readings of Olsen’s life and work, see Coiner, 
Rabinowitz, and Rosenfelt. 

21 use reification and dialectical philosophy as antonyms throughout this 
essay, for the purpose of dialectical philosophy is conceptually to overcome the 
fragmentation of the various spheres of social life characteristic of reified per 
ception; that is, dialectical thinking works to make the working-classes’ contr: 
dictory and fragmentary view of the world into a coherent whole. For an infor 
mative discussion of the philosophical and political doctrine of the radical movè 
ment of which Olsen was a part, see Foley. ee 

3 See Coiner, Rabinowitz, and Olsen’s “A Biographical Interpretation. , 

In Labor and Desire, Paula Rabinowitz argues that, for Olsen, the imagin® 


tion is gendered as female (133), but this reading overlooks Olsen’s class analyss 
and Anna ate 


ause they fë 
hich Olsen 


5 9 2 a Arp . iy 
of her female characters’ subject position under capitalism. Mazie tu 


more imaginative because of their specific circumstances, not bec 
female. And Rabinowitz’s reading cannot account for the passages 10 WwW 
writes about working-class imagination in general. 

5 When I interviewed Olsen, one of her first com 
tunately influenced as a child by the rationalism of nineteent 
lican and socialist thinkers. 

6 Prior to the strike, which was successful, the longsho 


up along the Embarcadero in the hopes that a foreman woulc 
nt Mexican 


ments was how she was K 
h-century rept W; 

Nal 

remen had t0 n 

id hire them bi 

farmwor i 


Your 


day’s work, not unlike the situation for many immigra 
in the United States today. 
7 See Milton and Quin. 
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Dreiser’s The Financier and the 
Horatio Alger Myth 


ALEX PITOFSKY 


ritical discussions of Theodore Dreiser’s The Financier (1912) are often 
(Cae with references to Horatio Alger. Robert Penn Warren, for 
nce characterized the plot of The Financier as, among other 
things, an attempt to modernize “the Horatio Alger myth” (56).' The temp 
tation to read Dreiser’s chronicle of the rise, fall, and resurrection ofa nine- 
teenth-century street railway tycoon? as an updated version of Alger's nam: 
tive strategies is certainly understandable. Like Alger, Dreiser focuses ona 
young man who transforms ambition, work, and luck into material succes 
Moreover, as several critics have pointed out, “[i]t scarcely seems an act: 
dent that the name ‘Alger’ is absorbed into the name of [Dreiser's] hero- 
Frank Algernon Cowperwood” (Warren 56). 

Despite these and other parallels between 
his immensely popular predecessor, however, 
described The Financier as “a retelling of the stan 
riches story” (Lundquist 64) have distorted the accomplish fh 
writers. The correspondences that Warren, James Lundquist, and m 
have highlighted are trivial in comparison with the respects 1” a 
Dreiser’s subtle and modulated representation of the interplay of oe 
and ethics clashes with Alger’s uncomplicated moral didacticis™ “i 
recent studies concerning Dreiser and naturalism have charted the! 
of Dreiser’s novels to particular economic theories and poles a a 
impact on American financial markets around the turn of tng cere 
purpose in this essay is to examine questions relating tO nF 
on Dreiser that were raised, but never explored in detail, Dy othesis te 
others during the 1970s. In particular, I will question the MPa hew 
The Financier is a modernized version of Alger’s fiction by analy! 


example, 0 


the narratives of Dreiser and 
the commentators 


ments of both 
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preiser departs from the narrative framework popularized by Alger 
gesting that to exaggerate Dreiser’s indebtedness to Alger is to 


i 
} n us one of the most inventive aspects of The Financier. Dreiser’s ethi- 
erlo0 


ove nicl representation of Frank Cowperwood. 
cally n 


Ithough Dick Hunter, the principal character in Alger’s Paczta 
Aasen. is a thoroughly urban figure (a bootblack in lower Manhat- 
an), his circumstances at the beginning of the novel resemble those of 
Huckleberry Finn in the concluding chapters of Mark Twain’s Adventures of 
ae Sawyer (1876). Both are 14 years old, homeless (Huck sleeps in a b 

-pehind the abandoned slaughterhouse ; Hunter sleeps on a street corner 
ina wooden box half full of straw i [Twain 256; Alger 3]), and alone (in 
ach novel, the boy’s mother has died and his father is missing and pre- 
amed to have drowned). In spite of his poverty and isolation, however, 
ften | Hunter is exceptionally lighthearted and optimistic. The young bootblack 
i for | isnot offended by the office workers who complain when he charges 10 
ther | cents per customer; to the contrary, he seems determined to become one 
emp | ofthem by adopting their middle-class values. When his friend Fosdick 
nine | agrees to become his tutor in exchange for food and rent money, for ex- 
am | ample, Hunter studies relentlessly until Fosdick has nothing more to teach 
ona | him, For Hunter, the narrator insists, a conventional education is the sine 


arrel 


ces. | quanon of the basic social acceptance he calls “spectability”: 
a Dick had gained something more valuable than money. He had 
studied regularly every evening, and his improvement had been 
alll marvelous. He could now read well, write a fair hand, and had stud- 
atate | ied arithmetic as far as Interest. . . . If some of my boy readers, who 
haè | have been studying for years, and got no farther than this, should 
et think it incredible that Dick, in less than a year . . . should have ac- 
Be complished it, they must remember that our hero was very much in 
0 


earnest in his desire to improve. (98) 


which | y 
Numer ous criti 


merce 'idualism ai i have interpreted Alger’s novels as an apotheosis of indi- 
ere | ringa Br tie CCHS ongoing campaign to align himself with a wide 
elation | ing ntors, employers, and social institutions contradicts this read- 
d the! | tg a repeatedly emphasizes Hunter’s determination to conform and 
ryt me he hero of this novel, which has often been characterized as 
uent Cohiba pel “rags-to-riches” narrative, never aspires to be rich. As the 
en alt tterary History of the United States observes, 

sis neue for all its iin 


pew“ plicity, [Ragged Dick] has been strangely misread. The 


rags-to-r; ; 
S*to-tiches ideology for which Ragged Dick and his author are 
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for Alger—at least as he projected it in his fiction—was fọ he Urge 1 
class respectability, not great wealth. (Elliott 556-57) T middle, acl 


Hunter laughs at the suggestion that he might someday become A 
aire with a fashionable address on Fifth Avenue. Instead of dreami; 
d prestige, he looks forward to finding a job as an office 
“keepin’ an apple stand or disseminatin’ peanuts a 


Million. her 
ng about dep 
Clerk, o, | abs 
Mong the and 


money an 
as he puts it, 
people” (123). 
At the end of the novel, of course, Alger’s young hero takes a decisiy oo 
step toward the secure and respectable social niche he has been nua a 
He has encountered numerous obstacles, most notably a street urchin fe 
ridicules his commitment to hard work and a boardinghouse neighbor hy) | fis! 
tries to loot his first savings account, but no significant reversals, Alger’ yr 
narrator posits that for anyone with the “energy, ambition, and natural re 
sharpness for which Dick was distinguished” (125), modest prosperity and / “st 
the aura of respectability that comes with it are inevitable. An equally insi- | post 
tent implication of Ragged Dick is that material success and compassionare | ©” 
inseparably linked. On the one hand, Hunter’s generosity always increases Mos 
along with his net worth. After he opens his bank account, for example,he | (ë 
helps a poor family avoid eviction by lending them part of his savings. On bp 
the other hand, Hunter’s selflessness gives rise to his most valuable career 
opportunity: in the closing chapter, he earns the job of his dreams (a pot: tcp 
tion as a counting-room clerk) by rescuing the drowning child of a wealthy 


businessman.® Hunter gratefully accepts the job offer, but, as Gary Scham: ile 
horst and Jack Bales emphasize, the weekly salary of $10 is “of small account | *€W 
_.. for Dick admits he would have accepted such a respectable white-collar a 
position even if it paid him less than he had received as a bootblack” (83) E 

Ragged Dick, which was serialized in 1867 in a Boston-based magazine z 
called Student and Schoolmate and initially published in book form in be 
was the first of Alger’s many bestsellers. Encouraged by the novel's es ihe 
pectedly impressive sales figures, Alger expanded his young bootblachse gene 
ventures into a series of narratives designed, in Alger’s words, to dee i 
“the life and experiences of the friendless and vagrant children wee “pli 
now numbered by thousands in New York and other cities Ti ovg 
Scharnhorst and Bales 86). The success of Alger’s first series of no ya ] 
to the publication of several others, including Tattered Tom, Mark en | it 
Boy, Wait and Win, Ben the Luggage Boy, and Luck and Pluck. pat | ad 


E ; yore U 
Even though these later novels (Alger eventually published n vi ee 
100 in all) seldom deviated even marginally from the narrative 
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in Ragged Dickh—the destitute but generous young protagonist, the 
yee ning a respectable living, the daring rescue, the wealthy bene- 
m o an on—nearly every Alger title was an immediate commercial 
4 Alger’s fiction celebrates both a specific type of unsinkable young 


ae e American business culture in general, which Alger invariably 
on. | eroa? meritocracy in which poverty is little more than a temporary 
ou | depicts A for those willing to work hard, to respect social conventions, 
or haat to have faith that a reasonably comfortable place at the bottom 
the | md ME je class is never out of reach. His “rags-to-respectability” ideol- 

ee Alger one of the most popular writers of his generation; shortly 
sive P e fe died in 1899, Alger estimated his total sales at 800,000 volumes. 
ng, CA Alger’s death, two peculiar things happened to his body of work. 
who rt sales of Alger titles, which had declined significantly during the 1890s, 
s inocketed when 40 publishing firms reissued the novels in inexpensive 


uml} neveditions targeted toward lower- and middle-income audiences. By 19 10, 
al j Ager’s fiction was selling at the rate of l million volumes annually.’ This 
nsi | posthumous sales boom continued until approximately 1920, when Alger’s 
are | ommercial appeal began a steep—and apparently permanent—decline. 
as | ost of Alger’s novels were out of print by 1926; by 1932, Alger was fre- 
he | quently labeled as a “forgotten” or “extinct” writer who had been admired 
On | bpast generations (Scharnhorst and Bales 149). 
reer Second, after the 20-year resurgence of Alger’s popularity ended, pub- 
posi icperceptions of Alger’s fiction started to change. From 1867 (the year in 
althy | thich Ragged Dick was initially published) until the early 1920s, there was 
ant | liledistance between Alger’s reputation and his accomplishments: in short, 
ount | "Was known as a popular author of moral tales for young readers. But 
ollar ter the posthumous sales boom ended, Alger’s image mutated into some- 
83). \ ng radically different. In particular, publishers became convinced that 
ine Ùe rapidly shrinking audience for Alger’s fiction wanted to focus on the 
1668. | Merial success of the Alger hero, not on the moral lectures of the Alger 
mes as Accordingly, the publishers who continued to sell Alger titles 
$ at ged the novels, usually by omitting the early chapters illustrating the 
atiz aty and persistence for which the young hero is subsequently re- 
i i mene et shers also began to avoid reprinting the Alger novels that most 
fr ae assert that material success is meaningless unless it is closely inter 
a | Hera tlleclass respectability (Scharnhorst and Bales 151). 
fiance of i pane strategies appear to have transformed the cultural sig- 
tht | lesg awa ne s m “Horatio Alger hero.” While Alger’s Werk was being 
slat wes protago 5$ requently, critics and journalists of the 1920s described 
Sted trea nists as though they were Wall Street entrepreneurs who in- 
Y and struck it rich at the end of each novel. An article in a 


Tea 
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1928 issue of Time, for example, maintained that “Ragged Dick 
2A DY 


Fiddler, and the heroes of every one of [Alger’s] books survived an he iF 
[and] invariably achieved fame and fortune . . .” (qtd. in Schamhon a? A 
Bales 152). During this period, then, the initial reception of Alger's ae Ho 
estly optimistic success stories was displaced by what cultural historians 3 acl 
refer to as the “Horatio Alger myth”: ow @ 
No longer considered a mere writer of didactic fiction, [Alger] h 0 
came, according to the New York Times, a mythologizer who a è 3 
“successful protagonists, ambitious boys who, through one anne 
or another of an ever-efficient formula, found their Way up the nt th 


der of achievement.” The phrase “Horatio Alger hero” obtaineg | cil 
popular currency in the language during the 1920s—its eta a 
pearance in print may have occurred as late as 1926, even as more 
libraries were removing Alger’s books from their shelves. (159) 


The moral ideology at the center of Alger’s fiction became even more 
garbled in the 1930s and 40s, a period in which Alger was virtually out of 
print, but was frequently applauded as the novelist whose works highlight 
“the potential greatness of the common man, rugged individualism, [and] 
economic triumph in a fabled land of opportunity . . .” (152). During these 
decades, many commentators seem to have regarded Alger as a propagan 
dist: the author who celebrated capitalist markets and insisted that in the 
United States, any poor boy with patience and an unwavering commitment 
to hard work can become a dazzling success. In 1940, NBC radio broadcast 
an adaptation of an Alger novel. At the end of the program, Govern 
Herbert Lehman of New York succinctly articulated his generations ms 
construction of Alger’s work by recalling that as a boy he had enjoyed real: 
ing Alger’s novels because they stress that “broad and unrestricted e | 
nities for success exist for those who have the vision, the Sone \ 
industry, and the courage to seize them” (153). Thus, over a pen / 
proximately 20 years, interpreters of Alger’s fiction formulated Be 
myth” by transforming the author’s relatively modest and realistic a fe 
lower middle-class respectability into an economic fantasy in W ni 
American business culture offers ordinary citizens unlimited opp? 
to acquire unlimited material success. 


sedit 

Fax Cowperwood is devoid of the virtues illustrated and om ot 

Alger’s fiction. In fact, the success story Dreiser presents 1” ves, nee 

is, in many respects, the antithesis of Alger’s narrative ue “a in? 
cure and comfortable childhood of young Cowperwood (who 


tion 
Yor} 
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`k house of three stories” by his “prim” mother and “moderately 
the | nice ra father [5-6]) is a far cry from that of poverty-stricken Dick 
ity i ce preiser’s narrator explains that young Cowperwood “never had an 


and Hon ain.. sand ruled his brothers with a rod of iron... . They looked 
lod. | ache fi P from the first as a master, and what he had to say was listened 
1 
now f pO 7 
er! Y ( ). , PRVE . E : 

oca vove r, Cowperwood’s aspirations have little to do with middle-class 
Joe | ectability. From his early childhood, he is committed to the aggressive 
ated ei of wealth and power by any means necessary. Young Cowperwood 
w a his Uncle Seneca (an entrepreneur who has invested successfully in 
) ha : . : . . . 
he en plantations) by unabashedly discussing his preoccupation with capi- 

e i 

tap | al 
nore “What do you know?” 
153) The boy smiled wisely. “Not very much, I guess.” 
nore “Well, what are you interested in?” 
utof “Money!” : : 
ligh “Aha! ... Well, that’s a good trait. And spoken like a man, too.” 
mi) (15) 
these 


From the time of his boyhood transactions in Castile soap, ice skates, 
ad straw hats to his exploitation of the collapse of Jay Cooke & Co., 
(onperwood exhibits an uncanny ability to generate income. Accordingly, 
shen he opens his own brokerage firm in his 20s, his “future fortune” seems 
guranteed; “Vaguely but surely he began to see looming before him, like a 
feecy tinted cloud on the horizon, his future fortune. He was to be rich, 
‘ey, very rich” (76). The narrator emphasizes that Cowperwood had be- 
| sin to construct an immense business empire even before he started to 


Metillegally in street railway securities: 


agan- 
n the 
ment 
dcast 
ernor 
5 mis 
‘read: 
port 
at, the 


of ap By the summer of 1871, when Cowperwood was nearly thirty-four 
Alger | eas ofage, he hada banking business estimated at nearly two mil- 
jon of lon dollars, personal holdings aggregating nearly half a million, 


h the 


and prospects which other things being equal looked to wealth 
nities 


Which might rival that of any American. . . . Like a spider in a 
Spangled net... he had surrounded and entangled himself in a 


splendid, glittering network of connections, and he was watching 
athe details. (140) 
in| Unlike Di 
sedit i € Dick Hunter, young Cowperwood regards conventional educa- 
we Work re of time. At 13, he informs his uncle that he is eager to “get to 
n i Toker, not as a schoolboy: 
din H ; 
aed little for . . . most of the study he was compelled to pur- 
` 2rammar was an abomination. Literature silly. . . . “I like book- 
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rithmetic,” he observed. “I want to get out 


keeping anda 
That’s what I want to do.” (15) and ger to 


work, though. 
Having rejected the curriculum of Philadelphia’s public schools 
wood begins to accumulate the kind of education he values by stud : 
minutiae of his father’s banking career and by listening to the bus te 
ends surrounding two famous men: Steemberger (a distributor ae leg. 
nopoly on “the business of supplying beef to Eastern cities”) anq Gin, Mo. 
journalist/lobbyist “who possessed the faculty of unearthing secrets i : 
ery kind, especially those relating to financial legislation”) (12), In hig a 
job, as a clerk for a grain and commission firm, Cowperwood aati 


early development as a student of finance: 


The books of Messrs. Waterman & Co., though fairly complicated 
were child’s play to Frank. He went through them with an ease and 


Cowper 


rapidity which surprised [his employers]. . . . In less than a wee 
Cowperwood knew the financial condition of the Messrs. Waterman 
as well as they did—better—to a dollar. . . . [H]e saw instantly wha 


the grain and commission business was—every detail of it. (2%) 


By the end of his brief association with Waterman & Co., Cowperwood has 
seen enough of the routinized transactions of commodities traders, who strike 
him as “the kind of beings who ought to work for him, and who would... 
He could see their weaknesses . . . as a much older man might have vieweda 
boy's” (29). Years later, Cowperwood reaches a similar conclusion during his 
initial meeting with Philadelphia’s city treasurer, George Stener. He is notin- 
timidated by Stener’s office and political connections; to the contrary, within 
a few minutes he recognizes that Stener is a “financial baby”: “[H]e felt like 
a physician feeling a patient’s pulse—a patient who is really not sick at al 
but the reassurance of whom means a fat fee” (92). A few pages Jater, the 


narrator suggests that young Cowperwood’s financial education is com 
capable af 
ificates: 
r ches: 


Imagine yourself by nature versed in the arts of finance, 
playing with sums of money in the forms of stocks, cert 
bonds, and cash, as the ordinary man plays with checkers © 
Or, better yet, imagine yourself one of those subtle nase hel 
mysteries of the higher forms of chess . - - who could sit wit? 

backs to a group of rivals playing fourteen men at once, 
all the moves in turn, remembering all the positions of a 
on all the boards, and winning. This . . . would be an overs 
of the subtlety of Cowperwood at this time, and yet a 


wholly out of bounds. (99) 


in that he ha 


Cowperwood also diverges from Alger’s heroes 
his carech 


for the ethical proprieties of his time. Throughout I 
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|cquisition is the rule in all things” and that society is or- 
a . » 
aie of “strength and weakness, not good and evil... (Hussman 


oment vV PRA A ` . 
he 4 jobster and a squid in a display tank, he decided that man made his 
n a 


sain life bY turning aside, through an unabashed use of Force, every ob- 
vay hat appeared in his path” (103). While the display tank incident cer 
ate A an to make a powerful impression on Cowperwood, the argu- 
a pn it teaches him to rely exclusively on force is misleading. 
aood's mode of predation is a matter of stealth and strategic plan- 
sing rather than aggression: 


we er 


Beneath his affability . . . Frank has a view of life at odds with the 
moral cast of the myth of success which he is apparently fulfilling so 
completely. . . . He begins to sense that strength in human affairs is 
principally quickness of wit, foresight, coolness under stress, and 
above all “subtlety’—the ability to mask one’s true nature and in- 
tentions. It is this last quality rather than ferociousness which is the 
key to Cowperwood’s success in The Financier. (Pizer 166) 


One of the earliest manifestations of Cowperwood’s code of ethics is 
tisanguished response to his father’s conservative banking practices. Al- 
hough no one could embody the kind of middle-class respectability Dick 
Hunter strives to acquire more than Henry Cowperwood, Frank finds his 
fher intolerably unimaginative and weak: “Henry Worthington Cowper- 
rood... had become the soul of caution. Unfortunately, for him, he lacked 
na great measure the two things that are necessary for distinction in any 

| kl—magnetism and vision” (5-6). Later, Cowperwood becomes exasper- 
mts father’s unwillingness to profit from une inside paligneco auton he 
ne s pc asa midlevel bank official. ‘It wasn’t exactly legiti- 
phe an Ra nood thinks, “and yet it was, too. ... [W] hen he grew 
ore mself, he was going to be a broker, or a financier, or a banker, 

; of these things” (13). 

T hae the novell Cowperwood assumes that a wide range of ille- 
ables naka. a are legitimate,’ provided that the trader Sell) 
steal anythin pod prosecution: “He did not think it was wise for anyone 
talya 18 from anybody where the act of taking or profiting was di- 

ly considered stealing. That was unwise—dangerous—hence 
timing aes after his street railway investment schemes precipitate 
fiture of his first fortune and convictions on several counts 


ng 
Ton » Plain 


he 
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of larceny and embezzlement of public funds, Cowperwood 86 


; : 8 ; 3 nt 
define “business ethics” as the art of discovering ways to arca eae 
ent le 


restrictions with impunity. Consequently, when he finds himselfimp,.« 
in the Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania, Cowperwood assy Prisoneg 


Whe 


ae res hi 

that his predicament 1s strictly a matter of bad luck. After a ones sth 
with a fellow inmate, he reflects on the “unfortunate” chain of e 
that 


led to his arrest: 
It was strange how life had dealt with him of late—so severely 
he saw it, he was merely unfortunate. To think that he sheath 
actually in this great, silent penitentiary, a convict . , . wih = 
crackbrained criminal to watch over him! (386) this 


When Cowperwood is released from,prison (and swiftly Tecoups his lost 
millions), he chooses not to modify his code: “ʻI have had my lesson,’ he | ig 
said to himself . . . ‘Iam as rich as I was, and only a little older. They caught | ing: 
me once, but they will not catch me again’” (444). As Warren observes, | A 


Cowperwood’s spirit is no more broken than shamed by [his impris 
onment]. If anything, it is annealed, and confirmed in both its 
sense of high destiny and the philosophy that was becoming mor fom 
explicit as he inspected the logic of experience, a philosophy to be 
summed up by the motto “I satisfy myself.” (67) 


Cowperwood’s ethical code also informs his views of numerous subjects 
outside of the financial arena. The most telling example of Cowperwood’ 
businesslike approach to domestic relationships is his proprietary view of 
his first wife. He evidently proposes to the recently widowed Lillian Semple 
because she reminds him of a costly work of art: “She had that curios 
beauty of body . . . that made her somewhat like a figure on an antique vase. 

. .. It was in this light, unquestionably, that [he] saw her” (44): T 
Cowperwood’s tendency to conflate marriage and markets resurfaces uP i 
ing his first encounter with Aileen Butler, who subsequently becomes h ar 
mistress and then his second wife. When Aileen rushes past him inol ran} 
father’s mansion, Cowperwood seems equally captivated by her ‘eee 3 
radiant, inclusive smile” and by her status as an heiress. “What a fine T bo, 
for some young fellow some day,” he muses, “and her father would! un 


him rich, no doubt, or help to” (69). | monk | Resi 
Throughout his first marriage, Cowperwood is irritated by t ler 
tory “palaver” he hears about adultery: opt M 
s horror at ee P He g 


There was . . . much lifting of hands in righteou Sait j 
who broke or were even rumored to have broken Wee wasa gt! ba 
mandment. He did not take this talk seriously. - - - There she 
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deal of palaver about the sanctity of the home. It rolled off his men- 
S to tal sphere like water off the feathers of a duck. (37, 49) 
z frank becomes disenchanted with Lillian, he begins to regard her 
= a curiously detached kind of indignation: 
e vith ¢ x 
tion [S]he was a little run down nervously and suffered from fits of de- 
that ression. Cowperwood . . . was too much of a utilitarian and practi- 
ca-minded observer not to realize that he was likely to have a sickly 
As wife on his hands later. . . . [W]as a man entitled to only one wife? 
i be Must he never on i eee woman? Supposing he found some 
this one? He pondered those things between hours of labor, and con- 


cluded that it did not make so much difference. (73) 


Another salient element of Cowperwood’s ethical code is his profound 
"he | gigious skepticism. Even as a boy, Cowperwood finds the Bible unconvinc- 
ight | ing [H]e could not figure out how this thing he had come into—this life— 
 worganized. . . . Who started things, anyhow? His mother told him the 
_ | soyof Adam and Eve, but he didn’t believe it” (7). As Cowperwood ma- 
ae ures, his curiosity is replaced by contempt for those who acknowledge any 
bm of spiritual authority: 


nore 

obe That thing conscience, which obsesses and rides some people to de- 
struction, did not trouble him at all. He had no consciousness of 

jects what is currently known as sin... . Right and wrong? He did not 

ods know about those. They were bound up in metaphysical abstrusities 

vol about which he did not care to bother. Good and evil? Those were 

npl toys of clerics, by which they made money. (240) 

rious 

vase. 


H) whe ia Ba been focusing on the most obvious flaw in the hypoth- 
sts AA on ancir isa modernized repetition of Alger's narrative 
ster | Frank Cereal : € experiences and assumptions of Dick Hunter and 
ig | eral mane en many respects, polan opposites. Alger maps the 
ah | Naweek ace an impoverished New York City bootblack who earns 
nake ie Rectable social niche through his resolute almost re- 
| fronts his audi 3 orthodox middle-class values. Dreiser, by contrast, 
not | Resive pursuit ae with a product of the upper middle class whose ag- 
Ieection wee wealth and power is largely based on his whole- 

eof |, Oreover to d od OR values, 
Cont F ofthe m ? ~ exaggerate Dreiser’s indebtedness to Alger is to overlook 


e 
grt |p Cthica 
3 ht th 1 


Ost i F 5 è ERTE 
Neth: manne vaive aspects of The Financier: Dreiser's attempt to of 
origin eae representation of Cowperwood. The best way to high- 
a ies , 2 p 3 = eae 
ity of Dreiser’s project is to examine the American busi- 
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ness novels published before The Financier. In short, nearly all of 
are polemical. On the one hand, as we have seen, Alger endo 
social mobility predicated on hard work and conventional ethj 
on the other hand, several of Dreiser’s other predecessors agg 
ness culture by focusing on what they perceived as its 


these Works 
Tses upsa lag 
cal Preceny, ns 
S ; ailed then a a 
tional busi ethical p a |! 
ruptcy: ank ; 
American literature had a rich if brief tradition of the 5 
novel. James, Howells, Norris, London, Phillips, Herrick, Sings. | me 
Wharton . . . Poole, Tarkington—all these writers had bea 
trally concerned with the businessman, and after fate cen- p 
Howells, only Tarkington was to find in him any of the old a a 
rable American virtues. Business was synonymous with eee t 3 
ruption; the world of business was savagely competitive, brutally 3 r 
gressive, murderous. (Schorer 323) a a 


business 


Some critics have concluded that The Financier introduced a third type Age 


of business novel by valorizing the amoral attitudes that enable Cowperwood and 


to thrive in the “murderous” financial arena. In November 1912, for ex am 
ample, a reviewer for the New York Evening Mail described Dreiser’s protago- ips 
nist as nor 

trate! 


a money-making genius of the most repellant type. The strange pan ipa 
of the matter is that the author himself seems to admire him andto | ss 
regard him as “clean-cut” and “manly.” His hero has no more con a 


science or decency than a pig. .. . (qtd. in Salzman 101) a 
Similarly, W. A. Swanberg concludes that during the process of researching | } 
and composing The Financier, Dreiser began von 

6 z 5 3 fox | (als 

to admire .. . [and] to identify himself with Cowperwood. NB “a 


Cowperwood was a crook—but how strong, how able, how e a 
things done! If he was cruel, he was also the fittest and therelor | "| 


: : 5 hata fit 
entitled to survive. To be sure, he was Machiavellian—but wha o 
‘ À : I 
heroic Renaissance man, what an artist! (172) : 
er, 


These and other commentators have argued convincingly that Bee i 
found much to admire in Cowperwood, but to suggest that The Finance™ I 
straightforward celebration of Cowperwood and his “type” 
point. Unlike Alger, Norris, Sinclair, and others, Dreiser 
protagonist’s business tactics with no explicit moral comment. za 
of Cowperwood that comes into focus over the course of the novel S™ É feo 
tionally nuanced and complex: Dreiser compiles hundreds of ex 
the young financier’s callousness, talent, greed, and insigh' 
audience to formulate its own conclusions.!? Because Dreise 
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ist’s amoral methods and assumptions without praising or attack- 
pose” it seems odd to suggest that Cowperwood’s journey constitutes a 
pg! "E Age revision of the journeys presented by Alger. And because 
endorses material success only when it is based on conventional eth- 


ee “yrong” only to the extent that they are dangerous. 
f neo es Ea: erat 
„rand Alger’s novels seem to have anticipated this kind of objection 
ee, that Dreiser modified Alger’s familiar narrative formula by 
ing i of its moral content” (Matthiessen 14). This is unconvincing, 
se the Alger formula drained of moral content leaves nothing. Alger’s 
wels contend uniformly that material success and conventional morality 
yeinseparably linked. Accordingly, Norris, Sinclair, and the other business 
jovelists who preceded Dreiser seem to have been the true inheritors of 


{Joer’s narrative framework because, like Alger, they insist that commerce 
J iS ; A 
/ yd ethics are, or at least should be, interconnected. Dreiser, by contrast, 


amies the American business novel into previously unexamined territory 
suggesting that the synthesis of commercial success and conventional 
moral precepts is possible, but by no means necessary. The Financier illus- 
mtes that while some prominent businessmen (e.g., Aileen Butler’s father, 
ipolitically astute trucking magnate who also views himself as a churchgo- 
igfamily man) attempt to balance conventional ethics and the pursuit of 
iedth and power, others (e.g., Cowperwood) regard conventional ethics as 
‘«ostly delusion embraced only by the unsophisticated and the weak. 

Finally, The Financier cannot accurately be labeled as an updated ver- 
ion of “the Alger myth” because it was published in 1912, more than 10 
‘ats before the distortion of Alger’s rags-to-respectability ideology known 
Sthe Alger myth came into being. In 1912, Alger was still widely perceived 
ee writer of moral tales for children. Dreiser had been familiar 

Agers fiction for 30 years; Richard Lingeman explains that as a boy 
ier ofA) a crumbling section of Terre Haute, Indiana, Dreiser read 
eabihi s s novels and fantasized about lifting himself out of poverty 

. 6 4 career in business (1:64). 

Ih light of Dreiser’s loncti familiari ith Alger’s work, it seems ex- 
tmely unlike! io ngtime familiarity y h Alg N a 
this telentie y at he believed he was moder nizing the narı ative formula 

ssly didactic predecessor by publishing an ethically neutral 


throni 
Icle m 3 Ole : 
he ee millionaire who has an adulterous affair with the daughter of 
Clos 


‘thy Public f Sst business associates and is later convicted of misappropri- 
; c tu 
er 


ci nds and imprisoned. A more tenable view would be that the 
“thor of Rls, a well-known magazine editor and the controversial 
isler Carrie (1900) and Jennie Gerhardt (1911), regarded Alger as a 
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fading memory, a writer of formulaic stories he had read m 


< G K = o) 
many years earlier. In other words, while Dreiser must have pee Ugro | eP 


i COns,; ‘Ro 
of the superficial correspondences between Cowperwood’s Will to vig a 
3 i > ; i 
and the material progress of Alger's heroes, it does not follow that he a 
about the material success of an ambitious young American in or, dent a 
Place 


his own stamp on Alger’s paradigm. 

In Theodore Dreiser, F. O. Matthiessen concludes his discussion of T 
ancier by asserting that “in the genre of the business novel, where the ieh 
sitions tended to be seen in sharply limited patterns of black anq Ppo- 


Dreiser broke through to something more impure and dangerous at 
more alive” (157). This observation captures the dimension of Dreiser's, 
complishment that has eluded the critics who have exaggerated Dee 
debt to Alger: in The Financier, Dreiser transcends Alger’s version ofthe 


American success story by attempting to depict the interplay of commer 
and ethics as it is, not as the author believes it ought to be. \ 
inp 
Alge 
NOTES 


' Specifically, Warren asserts that in The Financier 


Dreiser was concerned . . . to philosophize the Horatio Alger myth. In 
Sister Carrie he had, indeed, treated the myth, draining it of its monl 
content by setting it against the mechanics of success and failure; but 
[in The Financier] he undertook to anatomize it more fully . .. in it 
psychological, social, moral, and metaphysical aspects. (56) 


Similarly, F. O. Matthiessen describes The Financier as an attempt to con 
bine “Horatio Alger with Darwin and Nietzsche” (158), and James Lundqust 
argues that Dreiser’s representation of Frank Cowperwood is “essentially We 
telling of the standard Horatio Alger rags-to-riches story, a myth that Dreis 
penne ovomconsiderably (64). ; ane ‘Tyson Verte 

e plot of The Financier is largely based on the life of Charles 1y F 
Dreiser immersed himself in the details of Yerkes’s career before he s iding 
draft The Financierand then channeled several of Yerkes’s experiences ii ‘ 
his clerkship in a grain and commission firm, his first marnage sonnel 
widow, his illegal street railway contracts, and his conviction and in Pea vt 
for larceny and wrongful conversion of municipal funds—directly, an 
only a few minor modifications, into The Financier. 3 

3 Because Dreiser’s Trilogy of Desire (The Financier and its sé fident al 
[1912] and The Stoic [1947]) focuses on the exceptionally self-con ae oes 
ented Frank Cowperwood, it is also a departure from the author s pre ampl“ | 
“In [the trilogy], Dreiser offered the contrast of a ‘success tO ’ 
those who drift downward—the desiring Hurstwoods and the 
foredoomed by disaster” (Elliott 544). 

+ See, for example, Walter Benn Michaels. 

5 Most commentators consider Ragged Dick—Alger’s 


first bes 
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Dick frankly related his past history, and told Mr. Rockwell of his 
ire to get into a store or counting-room, and of the failure of all his 
ions thus far. The merchant listened attentively to Dick’s state- 
ae and, when he had finished, placed a sheet of paper before him, 
e handing him a pen, said, “Will you write your name on this piece 
of paper?” ý z E 
Dick wrote in a free, bold hand, the name Richard Hunter. . . . 
Mr. Rockwell surveyed it approvingly. 
“How would you like to enter my counting-room as a clerk, Rich- 
ard?” he asked. 
Dick was about to say “Bully, 
swered, “Very much.” (130) 


’ 


’ when he recollected himself, and an- 


7The era’s politicians were very much aware of Alger’s posthumous surge 


inpopularity, and a few attempted to align their parties and campaigns with 
jjer's fiction: 


[S]ome of [Alger’s] books were packaged for sale as Progressive reform 

tracts. At least two editions of his novels issued during the first decade 

of the new century—a New York Book Company edition of Joe’s Luck and 

a Street and Smith edition of Tom Brace—pictured Theodore Roosevelt 

on the cover, though Alger had died before the Great Trustbuster as- 

sumed the presidency and had not referred to him in any of his fiction. 
(Scharnhorst and Bales 150-51) 


` Richard Lingeman observes that although Cowperwood is not 


inherently dishonest, he regards laws and conventions as fetters, like the 
net of tiny ropes with which the Lilliputians subdued Gulliver. The great 
man takes care to observe the proprieties when it is in his interest to 
do so and to avoid getting caught at something illegal . . . but he must 


never let small men tether him [or] prevent him from pursuing his in- 
terests, (2:65) 


EENS 
Similarly, Lundquist writes that in the Cowperwood trilogy, 


Dreiser seemed to be following in what was already a well-established 
genre that included such previous novels as H. H. Boyesen’s A Daughter 
Mike Philistines (1883), William Dean Howell’s A Hazard of New Fortunes 
R , Norris’s The Pit (1903), Robert Herrick’s Memoirs of an American 
men (1905), David Graham Phillips’s The Master Rogue (1905), and 
thee Sinclair’s The Moneychangers (1908), as well as Edith Wharton’s later 
ustom of the Country (1913). (66-67) 


n 
As ; 

Charles Child Walcutt observes, 

thlearing 


ab ~ E ANN ER 
must hay out [the Cowperwood trilogy], one’s reaction is that Dreiser 


€ composed them as an indictment of the business methods of 
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the Robber Barons. .- - Doubtless some such conclusion 
fter he has finished the novels; but so long as he Comes 


: St 
. 1S . 
the hero. His morals may not be held up ceding them 
as Exem 
; Play 
€ him the cenig 
T 


reader a 
Cowperwood is 
for American society, but his intelligence and energy mak 
of attention and concern. (260) 
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cranford Revisited: Ford’s Debt to 
mrs. Gaskell in The Good Soldier 


PETER WITKOWSKY 


yer since Mark Schorer first characterized The Good Soldiers John Dowell 
p narrator “incapable of passion, sexual and moral alike” (now close 
050 years ago), critics of Ford’s most acclaimed novel have seemed unwill- 
ing to let poor Dowell alone (Ford vii). Even those writers concerned with 
herather larger issue of Ford’s influences, both literary and personal, have 
most invariably come back to Schorer’s nagging question—“How can we 
believe him?”—finding answers in places as diverse as Ford’s collaborative 
inendship with Conrad, his admiration for James and Flaubert, and what 
‘ome have seen as his efforts to modernize the chivalric tradition in litera- 
we (vii).' This critic is no exception. Yet where others have thus looked 
tide of the novel for a key to Dowell’s behavior, to biographical sources 
ind to broadly conceived parallels between Ford and his predecessors, I 


Mose looking inside, to a specific instance of novelistic parody that, to my 


"ovledge, has never before been cited. 
ee the handful of scenes and character types Ford borrows from 
inl a ee Gaskell’s enormously popular novel oa 1853, which Ford 
1a Poy 4 SO (via Dowell) in his very first chapter. Mrs. Ashburnham 
hectic tha Dowell writes; “Florence was a Hurlbird of Stamford, Con- 
i abitants of i EA you know, they are more lees nonce! than even the 
i owell’s ranford, England, could have been (). Imbedded as it is 
A Senealogical preoccupations, the allusion is one that even a care- 
iable to miss. In 1915, by contrast, when Cranford was 
Opularity and when 75 new or reprinted editions of 
A 3 ‘ poly recently appeared, it would have taken an unusually 
me N to have seen it, and almost as dense a reader not to have 
y, since, in revisiting this familiar territory, Ford alters it con- 


1 


gan 
a renewed p 
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siderably (Hopkins 102). With his subtle rehandling of both a 


incident, Ford in fact creates what is at best a hollow replica Ate n 
community. Beneath the surface, it is as empty as the flask, “ap casket yl 
nitrate of amyl, but actually of prussic acid,” that the deggie F 
clutches—indeed, as “empty” as Florence herself must have been d Oren | in 
those years that she lied about her condition (117). My points seal i 
we are to appreciate fully Ford’s novel, we can neither ignore gee if q 

pü j al 


ness nor fail to sound its depths, since the Stamford/Cranford epi 
serve in The Good Soldier both as positive proof of Dowell’s romance fi 
sion (and, hence, his unreliability) and as one of the most reliable z 
sures of Ford’s own deep anxiety about the status of Western culture ae 


eve of the First World War. 
To Ford’s first readers, then, Dowell’s occasional references to Stam. 3 
ford and the people who live there must have seemed, at least initially, re- 
markably familiar. Such readers would have recognized in the essentially \ P 
feminine character of the Stamford Dowell remembers the same son of / r 
women-centered community Gaskell recalls in Cranford, a community where, | ser 
as Gaskell’s narrator Mary Smith explains, “all the holders of houses, above | sin 
a certain rent, are women” (39). Ford, admittedly, is far less interestedin | ty 
the day-to-day activities of such a community than Gaskell has reason tobe, | Gi 
his entire description of Stamford occupies fewer than 20 intermittent pags | be 
in the novel, less than one-tenth of the whole. Still, Ford achieves quitea | me 
remarkable likeness even within this limited space, from the purely physical | so 
manifestations—‘the spindle-legged furniture, the silhouettes, the minia- 
tures’—to the proud self-sufficiency that makes a man’s presence among 
these women a matter of complete indifference (81). Certainly there seem | res 
as little need for a man inside the Hurlbird townhouse, or out on the ve 
randa, as there is in the smaller, rented rooms of Gaskell’s Miss Mauy o 
Miss Pole (to name just two), which at least in part explains the agitano 
with which Dowell is received there. Then, too, just as Cranford has r 
great neighbouring commercial town of Drumble,” where those hus 
and fathers who are neither stationed with their regiments nor lost k 
find themselves “closely engaged in business all the week,” Stamford a 
Waterbury (39). In fact, it is in Waterbury that John Hurlbird, i jë 
uncle to Florence and brother to the two elder Miss Hurlbirds, bo ai 
and works. But whether he merely dislikes the “queer old-fashioned” 
his sisters’ way of life, or whether, as a man, he is tacitly excluded from 
bership in their community, is never made precisely clear (1 7). i 
What is clear, on the other hand, is that within these quite ~ 
larities of social structure, Ford has already begun to plant tl 
ference, which immediately take root. Take the ladies, th 
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ve might cherish about the type of community being depicted here 
omptly dispelled just e soon as the two Miss Hurlbirds open their 
o speak. “erone s aunts used to say that I must be the laziest 
n philadelphia, Dowell remembers, still early in his narrative, add- 
es ahe first thing they said to me when I called in on Florence... the first 
"> jon they asked me was not how I did but what did I do” (15). Dowell 
if a ites this interest to what he periodically refers to as the sisters’ “New 
ti Fad conscience,” rather a Poe designation for readers, who might 
pot otherwise be able to account for these General Braddock-loving, would- 
r Tories whose ompother distineiy American habits are their tendency to 
ne | regard Europe as “a sinis f meui where strange laxities prevail,” and their 
pbility to shed tears over moral issues, what (in Dowell’s estimation) 
me “serious matters in my country” (15, 81, 199). 
re Dowell, of course, attributes much of his own behavior to his status asa 
ly \ Philadelphia gentleman” (as we shall see), and this in spite of his obvious 
of predilection for the “peerages and social climbing” he says are all but ab- 
re, | entin America (83, 199). It may be that his opinion of Florence’s aunts is 
we | similarly distorted. There is no denying, in any case, that the spirit of indus- 
in | whe ascribes to the two ladies is completely antithetical to the spirit of 
be; | Canford both he and his creator seem eager to evoke. In Cranford, remem- 
gs | ber the ladies make a point of avoiding any subject “savour[ing] of com- 
ea | merceand trade,” all matters of finance being strictly taboo (41). “[T]hough 
‘ome might be poor,” Mary Smith reminisces, “we were all aristocratic” (41). 
When, accordingly, rather late in the novel, Miss Matty’s already meager 
sources are drastically reduced by the failure of her bank and she must 
“ort to selling tea in order to eat, it is hard to say which comes as the 
i. a ee the problem or the solution. Miss Matty is disturbed, to be 
satan oss of her income; it even occasions some silent tears. But it is 
mike: a a tradeswoman that really Opens her eyes, forcing her to con- 
ar parlor into a shop (although “without any of its degrading 
iscf trade a ) and to harden herself, somehow, not only to the vulgari- 
thon, i a Re to the inevitable increase in her Encounters with men, 
t To an always has been particularly afraid (197). As Smith puts 
Counted ian E sharp loud ways with them; and did up accounts, and 
fen, she ae ciate so quickly! Now if she might only sell comfits to chil- 
Bice e€ she could please them!” (198). i i a 
E observer, someone less sympathetic to Miss Matty’s situa- 
| Fay mete there are perhaps more important reasons for this strange 
Mace vi ee their “sharp loud ways” and their proficiency with figures. 
} ‘heady heme Smith recounts this episode in her friend’s life, she has 
at what these reasons might be, most notably in her descrip- 


consti- 
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tion of a very “curious proceeding” known to take place in certain ¢ 
households whenever oranges are in season (66). Smith informs a ranforg 
before her own first visit to Cranford, Deborah Jenkyns, Miss Mat atong 
sister (and, until her early death, the acknowledged leader of the i 
elite), had decreed that the only way to enjoy oranges was by suckin 
a practice that had an admittedly “unpleasant association with the ce 
frequently gone through by little babies” and that was therefore bea 
in private (66). Once or twice, during Miss Jenkyns’s lifetime, Smith me 
convinced Miss Matty to have her orange in the “warm dining-parlou 
soon to be dismantled) by offering to hold up a screen between them i 
But after Deborah’s death, Matty is “horrified” by the very Ce le ), 
Smith to add: “And so it was in everything. Miss Jenkyns’s rules were a 
more stringent than ever, because the framer of them was gone where i 
could be no appeal” (66-67). The image Smith leaves us with, consequent; 
is one of a community torn apart, the individual Cranford ladies “risfing) 
up, possess[ing] themselves each of an orange in silence, and withdrawing] 
to the privacy of their own rooms,” where they then consume the treatin 
the manner they most enjoy (66). 

In Stamford, by contrast, no such formalities apply. There, the orange 
is stripped of any and all “unpleasant” associations, becoming instead a ver- 
table good-will ambassador. F ord, repeating his pattern of identifying a point 
of kinship only to reverse our expectations, first assures us of the orange’ 
still privileged position, informing us, through Dowell, that itis Uncle John’ 
habit, while on a journey across the globe, to distribute oranges to everyone 
he meets. Thus, “to every person on board the several steamers that the} 
employed, to every person with whom he had so much as a nodding a 
quaintance, he gave an orange every morning” (18). An «extraordinari 
lovable man,” Uncle John even has oranges for the lighthouse keepers at 
North Cape, who, in their extreme isolation, perhaps most clearly resemble 
the ladies of Cranford (17). But, then, what lady of Cranford would etf 
think of accepting an orange from a stranger in a rowboat? As belle 
social practices as in attitudes towards trade and comme nfor 
way of life is turned completely on its ear. 

It is not difficult to guess where such examples 
The atmosphere of repressed sexuality that we find in the € 
and that both this and the previous example point to is Wl 
the chief difference between Stamford and Cranford society @ 4 wth 
that is itself clearly identified only when an initially familiar somali 

Good Soldier takes an unexpected turn. Readers coming t purlbit 
prior knowledge of Gaskell will undoubtedly recognize 1n t A 
ters’ agonized response to news of their niece’s engagement 4 
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. pilar scene in Cranford when Miss Matty is told that Lady Glenmire, 
ofthat si rished widow of a Scotch peer—and a recent addition to her 
he mia inity—is about to be remarried. When Dowell remarks that the 
yn ould almost wring their hands and ask if I had considered such 
purlbirds different temperaments” (81), he might as well be referring to 


a hing a ne recovering from a blo N, on first bein 
“sig hing as O d My 8 
Matty 


wG yet there the similarities cease. After all, the Hurlbird sisters object 
il a the marriage being contemplated on account of Florence’s libidi- 
; i past, a past Dowell does his best to ignore. “We ought to tell you more,” 
Miss Florence Hurlbird, having hinted as best she can and after the 
ader, more sensitive Miss Emily has fainted; “But she’s our dear sister’s 
chil” (82). For Miss Matty, such untroubled familiarity with matters of hu- 
man sexuality is unthinkable. Unlike the Hurlbirds, whose behavior owes 
\ armore to Puritan than to Victorian values (something Dowell’s vague 
umuring about their “New England conscience” fails to quite articulate), 
yhoare in fact the products of an ethical tradition acutely conscious of sex, 
xa threat to be subdued, Miss Matty would prefer to believe that sex, or 
he sexual drive, simply doesn’t exist. We are not surprised, in any event, 
shen, late in the narrative, Mary Smith tells us of a special visit she once 
made to Cranford in order to acquaint her friend with an important fact of 
if, Martha, Miss Matty’s maid—a young married woman—is here about to 


sie birth in her mistress’s house, although Matty has “no idea of the ap- 


given the 


poaching household event” (204). On being introduced to the infant girl, 
only a few days later, Matty cannot “banish the thought of the surprise all 
yand goes about on tiptoe, “very silent” (204). Such innocence as Matty’s 
charming, is it not, if also a bit unnerving? I contend that it is, and, yet, I 
to contend that in light of such innocence we must ask ourselves—seri- 
eather Ford’s parody of the Cranford community, with its deliber- 
GA mee of one moral code for another more personal and far-less- 
naam €, IS not more than simply “empty,” as I previously suggested, is 
Nally a Derversion.2 

nt how we respond to F ord’s use of Cranford depends in large 
i ree his motives for using it. Dowell’s, at least, are by this 
i e ane a le. His attempt to reinvent the Hurlbirds of Stamford as 
Pite of the ue essed Victorian maidens he has read about in Cranford, in 

vious discrepancies, does not ring true; it attests to his ro- 


Manti . 
ae ideal; o A 5 $ ae 
Samfo a lism, his sentimentality, his narcissism. For at one level, these 


ri i . . 
ional “Pisodes function in the novel as a kind of mirror that Dowell 
‘iges mess in front of: to admire its fine craftsmanship, its beveled 
„and it 


ornate gilt frame, but also to see reflected on its smooth sur 
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face those qualities he most admires in himself—his refinement p; 
ism, his astounding sexual restraint. Given Dowell’s complex one i elit 
profile, such a transparency of motives is by no means inevitable, olo 
his extraordinary manner of storytelling (at once revealing and evasiy, 
not blind us to the fact of his deep personal involvement in the be can. 
tells or to the probability that, given a choice, Dowell would like ye a 
to live in the type of world he envisions, where there are neither genes 
predatory females nor competing males to remind him of his ste 
ings. It sounds rather shallow, but there it is. We can hardly expect nae 

From Ford, on the other hand, we do expect more—a great del 
more—and thus it is not enough to say that because Cranford was ai 
during the period Ford was writing, that because Ford undoubtedly kney 
of it, he naturally offers the parody. We find a more convincing explanation 
for Ford’s use of Cranford in Michael Levenson’s assurances that, a notor 
ous innovator, Ford was often “reluctant to discard those traditions which 
he professed to scorn” and that, moreover, we “can uncover in his work the 
strata of earlier methods beneath the radical experiments for which hes 
known” (373). Viewed from this perspective, Ford’s rehandling of the 
Cranford model makes a great deal more sense. It becomes a part of his 
strategy for giving Dowell a “character” (an impulse Ford shares with the 
Victorian realists, his predecessors), for devising what Levenson describes 
as a “wide context, typically a personal past ora cultural disposition, which 
would invest a character with reasons and causes” (373). Still, this does not 
go very far towards explaining his revisions; for an explanation of the parody 
we must surely look elsewhere. 

Turning for a moment from Ford back to Dowell, we can perhaps make 
some headway if we look past the Cranford allusion and all that it entails i 
what Brian May has recently called attention to as a major problem n 
Fordian scholarship: “the critical neglect of Dowell’s personality” (83). Mat 
explains: 


. : in pat 
If Dowell’s self is largely a cultural artifact, one composed in | a 
eeds, national 


his attitudes toward his own and other classes, €r pe vel 
genders, and even races, this self has not been thought ie i 
important, when it has been thought to exist at all, and th 
tudes have not been thoroughly investigated. 83) 


„thol 
ell’s distaste for Catho 


For May, “even something as characteristic as Dow 
cism” is too often regarded as 1! 
w 


; ‘ rc Dowe 
simply another of Ford’s token efforts to characterize K 
aracter 4 


fully enough to enable us to forget about his ch 
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iE purely narrative habits [instead of] this particular narrating 
self, (83) 

rently, any adequate consideration of the novel (including, for ex- 
conseq OUA foregrounds Ford’s politics, May’s area of concentration) 
amples Ria opinion, begin “with the question of Dowell’s self” (85). What 
pust, 12 "i about Dowell’s self would depend on how we read him. May, it 
ve Pipeaid, hesitates not fora moment. Dowell’s critically neglected per- 
shoul —his “self” as distinct from his “character”—is one “compounded 
n and classist notions Ford associates with the American post-Civil 
yar South” (86). ; 

And, really, who’s to say otherwise? I, for one, have no desire to limit 
he materials out of which a self is constructed. At the same time, Dowell’s 
yiwde toward the English—as represented by the Ashburnhams—and to- 
wrd his own position as a non-Englishman seems more central to his no- 


fon of self than his mistreatment of a black servant who happens to have 


enraged him, an incident May characterizes as “his most ideologically de- 
fnitive moment” (85). Can we forget that of his earliest years in his native 
Philadelphia the man has practically nothing to say aside from that seem- 
ingly casual remark (a companion to the one he had made about Florence’s 
people) that one can find there “more old English families than [one] 
vould find in any six English counties taken together” (5)? And are we to 
more the fact that, as often as not, Dowell uses his origins in the city of 
brotherly love as an excuse of some sort, as when he explains the deficien- 
tis of his German (“I never could rid myself quite of the accent of the 
Pennsylvania Duitsch”) or rationalizes his failure at intimacy with Florence 
(But, because I acted like a Philadelphia gentleman, she made me, I sup- 
Pose, go through with the part of a male nurse”) (43, 83-84)? Are these not 
‘mong the more essential components of Dowell’s “self,” in addition to be- 
Mg the building blocks of his “character,” Ford’s attempt at verisimilitude? 
hae that even when Dowell returns to his birthplace after an ab- 
nersion aa veers, there is no excited homecoming, no a at im- 
R en S X 
are S o 
ak With his sense o connectedness with aa gi È fad X 
idermines VaR identity that—if it does not disprove—at least seriously 
mM place cS ay S contention that “Dowell is in any case quite sure of his 
tod in existing social and racial hierarchies” (89). Reflecting on the 
{Westion, Dowell writes: 

l had been ke 

then had 

With men 


pt for twelve years in a rarefied atmosphere; what I 
to do was a little fighting with real life, some wrestling 
of business, some travelling amongst larger cities, some- 
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h, something masculine. I didn’t want to ‘a 
fford as a sort of an old maid. That was wh 
ence’s suicide, I set off for the United St 


thing hars 
to Nancy Ru 
night after Flor 


Sent m 


< E Mys 
Ys justa n 


ates, (139 


Upon arriving there, Dowell’s cordial reception among the Hurt 
Stamford and among his own distant relations in Philadelphia on} 
sizes the alienation he feels. “It was,” he later explains (with his ¢ 
tic flair), “exactly as if I had come out of a museum into a rio 
dress ball” (153). 

For Dowell, that is to say, life is thus reduced to one of two things e 
“empty’—either settling into some dull and dusty museum ehki i 
gaped at by the masses, or joining the more vigorous but no-less staged sm 
no-less public performances of some charity masquerade. And, truly, ha. 
ing spent the last 12 years roaming the “museums” of Europe, both litera 

Dowell knows which he prefers. There are those who would 
say he has always known; who would read into that remark about Philadel. 
phia having more old English families than “six English counties’; into his 
obsession for England and all things English (which he displaces onto Flo. 
rence); into even his esteem for the “good soldier” Edward Ashburnham, 
and all that he represents, a fairly consistent notion of “self”; and who would 
also say—quite rightly, I think—that Ford has succeeded in giving Dowella 
“character.” To see him at the end of The Good Soldier, at any rate, to see him 
finally in possession of Branshaw Teleragh, Edward’s estate, and of the lu- 
natic Nancy Rufford, possibly the love of Edward’s life—to see him, in short, 
looking more like a museum piece than ever before—we seem almost oblige 
to say (in response to his continued complaints): “You are wrong, John 
Dowell. There is one person who has gotten exactly what he wanted—onll 
now that he has it he doesn’t know what to do with it.” 

More importantly, perhaps, there are also those who would say (and! 

will count myself among them) that whatever it is Dowell thought he was 
getting in modeling his life on Edward’s is at some very basic Jevel connecte 
to the “queer old-fashionedness” he claims to have found among J 
Hurlbirds of Stamford. It is no coincidence, he thinks, that Florences al 
cestors (“as is so often the case with the inhabitants of Connecticut p 
also come from England,*? and from “the neighborhood of Fordingh? o” 
where the Ashburnhams’ place is” (5). Or was. For by the time oe 
gins writing his narrative, Branshaw Teleragh, once the home 

Ashburnhams and, before that, the home of Florence’s still m 
forebears, is his, and he has the title to prove it. Yet does he 
process of writing that “heaven where old beautiful dances © ' 
intimacies prolong themselves,” that “Nirvana pervaded py the ta 


birds of 
Y empha 
haracteris 
tous fang. 


and figuratively, 


f the 
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struments that have fallen into the dust of wormwood 


} but that yet 
tig ofin tremulous, and everlasting souls” (6-7)? 

t had fr ti he does not, since, more than 200 pages later, his fantasies have 
) Cae at all. Having reached that point in the narrative where nearly 
i HE secrets are exposed (either by accident or by conscious design, 

i 1 Ely matters which), he still asks, as if for the very first time: “Is 

$ an 


then any terrestrial paradise where, amidst the whispering of the ol- 
y. here s. people can be with whom they like and have what they like and 
n ease in shadows and in coolness?” (237-38). If there is, we might 
I ics at this point, it is only in the sort of novels Edward Ashburnham 
once read, novels, that is, of a “sentimental type,” in which “typewriter girls 
married marquises and governesses earls, and in which “the course of true 
i Jove ran as smooth as buttered honey (27). Such a novel Cranford is not. 
i Dowell, however, appears to take it for one, and, by alluding to it in his 
| \ description of the Hurlbird sisters, by romanticizing them in the process— 
is | inventing them, as we've seen, as prim Victorian maidens—he lets us in 
oò | mbhissecret. Dowell, like Edward before him, undoubtedly reads his noy- 
m | ¢sthrough warm, salty tears. This would explain, if nothing else, the pecu- 
Iq | larblurredness of his vision. 
la Ford, on the other hand, knows better. Whatever personal blindnesses 
in | Dowell may be subject to, his creator suffers from no similar infirmity. In 
u | hc itis here that we can most easily separate Ford’s use of Cranford from 
rt, | Dowell’s, since it seems almost in direct response to the latter’s plaintive 
gal weres that Ford includes the episodes at all. “No,” they seem to say to 
hn | Dovell, clearly, emphatically, “there is no terrestrial paradise, nor heaven, 
nly | "Nirvana, where everything goes just according to plan. What you long 
brisa dream—a fiction—and if you don’t believe it, just look at how empty 
dl | "eare." This, then, is what gives Ford an excuse to take liberties with 
vas Caskell’s model. It is what drives him to parody—what moves him to substi- 
ted p deceitfulness for confidence, blind commercialism for a system in which 
the Tends help friends in times of direst need, even sexual lawlessness for 
alr “ual restraint. In doing so, Ford can speak to an audience who will appre- 


ave | Ate these irnn: } 
a Nese ironic changes, whether or not his narrator sees them. 


-e 


gè Ut it je 3 j 
i ‘han itis not merely in the Stamford/Cranford episodes that such 
à ges” y 1 J . . 
macs cvid R a ertainly, to 
ine | Aone fans; ent. They are more effective in these places, c y. 


ce With Cranford, because of the surprise they elicit, but take 
ding than away and the Stamford scenes are no more shocking nor de- 
sive any that surround them. The emptiness, one might say, is per- 
ie ae in stark contrast to anything that opposes it. As an ex- 
; bump ed only consider Dowell’s rather startling claim that Edward 
ING Same Edward Ashburnham who, before his marriage, 


at 
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frequented a “house” at Winchester—was, for some time after hig 
ignorant about where babies come from (137). “It will give , 
Dowell writes, “of the extraordinary naïveté of Edward Ashb 
the time of his marriage and for perhaps a couple of years after hT 
really know how children are produced” (147). Dowell must Be ae Not 
He simply must mean his own naiveté (or, more to the point, the oe 

ce he cannot possibly think that even the ea | 
as 


chooses for himself), sin 
sive of readers will take him at his word on this. What makes sense a, 
ug 
. d 
Nineteenth 


barely) when attributed to a middle-aged spinster in the mid- 
century, and a spinster whose only romantic attachment was thwarted ex i 

and completely (as it happened with Gaskell’s Miss Matty), simply dante l 
translate when applied to a twentieth-century man—a soldier, no lea, I 
like Edward Ashburnham’s. In making such a claim, Dowellis 


Mary 
age 
OU some i 
urnham that i 
t 


a reputation 
romanticizing his friend, fictionalizing him, but it is no more believable than 

what he does to Florence’s Stamford relations, given the contextinwhichit |, 
is set. : 


In beginning this essay, Isuggested that Ford Madox Ford suffered ftom | y 
anxiety over the condition of Western culture during the period leadingup | y 
to the First World War. At this point, having just characterized that entire | p 
culture as “empty,” it seems only fair to add that this and the resultingim | ¢ 
plication—that Gaskell’s culture, the one Ford parodies, was somehow | m 
“full”—is imprecise, at best, since, just as Ford shared his Victorian prede | 
cessors’ concern for verisimilitude, any steps he might have taken in the | ¢ 
direction of cultural critique were also being made along a well-worn (and | jt 
by now pretty well-documented) Victorian path. Gaskell herself was nolate | € 
comer in this regard; novels such as Mary Barton (1848) and Ruth (1853), | s 
far more than Cranford, address the specific problems facing England in the dt 
1840s and 50s and have pretty much established her reputation asa ae M 
cultural critic. But it was in a brief essay entitled “The Last Generation in / m 
England,” first published in the American periodical Sartain’s Union Ma 
zine, in July 1849, an essay in which many of Cranford’s episodes ae M 
sketchlike form, that Gaskell explains what would motivate her nea i 
loved work and helps us to place that work, with Ford’s, in some so! 
continuum. pdin 

Here, referring to an essay she recently came across 1 the i 
Review, in which the writer alluded to some unfinished works of th 


laureate, Robert Southey, Gaskell writes: i Pk 
h inl 
; ; r awish it | & 
This quarter of an hour’s chance reading has created : ife, eit | 7 
5 r -y tow! ee 
to put upon record some of the details of coun a relations fo! i 


observed by myself, or handed down to me by 0 
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yen in small towns, scarcely removed from villages, the phases of 
society are rapidly changing; and much will appear strange, which 


‘et occurred only in the generation immediately preceding ours. 
** (Gaskell 319) 


rd was motivated, in other words, like the essay that precedes it, by 
Ganf desire to commemorate those “phases of society” that were quickly 
E away, never to be seen again. The time was certainly ripe. For if the 
e of Southey’s unwritten “history of English domestic life” had been 
jerinitial impetus back in 1849, by December 1851, when the first two chap- 
iers of Cranford were published in Dickens s Household Words, Gaskell 
had the Great Exhibition as well as the experience of recently turning 40 to 
remind her that the England of her youth would soon be out of reach 
(Gaskell 319). t 

The railroad was another such reminder. This emblem of progress, 

which illustrates so nicely the triumph of science over nature, and which 
pays such a dramatic role in that first installment of Cranford, may not have 
reached Knutsford (the place Gaskell was raised and her acknowledged 
model) until 1862, but Gaskell could not have been blind to its movements 
nor to the changes it left in its wake. Towns that were once divided from 
centers of commerce and industry by hours of arduous travel were now so 
many local stops on tracks that stretched for thousands of miles. Often, the 
effect of the railroad was physically devastating to such places. Jenny Uglow, 
Gaskell’s most recent biographer, reports that when it did reach Knutsford 
is “huge embankment scythed through cottages, cutting off Brook Street 
Chapel from the rest of the town” (542). But Gaskell appears to have taken 
such changes pretty much in stride, as the inevitable by-products of an in- 
dustrial age. She had met Emerson, we know, in 1847, when he lectured in 
Manchester on subjects ranging from Shakespeare and Montaigne to “Do- 
> and “The Humanity of Science” (Uglow 179). She was also no 
ee familiar with his 1844 essay “The Poet,” which—although it does not 
“ition the railroad specifically—reminds us that 


[blanks and tariffs, the newspaper and caucus, Methodism and 
Mlarianism, are flat and dull to dull people, but rest on the same 
vundations of wonder as the town of Troy and the temple of 
€lphi, and are as swiftly passing away. (264) 


hice eta Not thrilled, in other words, by much of what she saw taking 
k, loy ner, but neither was she overly sentimental, and ifin her nov- 
roachen 5° Penetratingly notes, “the city as a whole is nearly aian 
€ Outside,» P narrator and reader, literally and metaphorically—from 


if to Suggest the existence of a better place, just beyond its 


d 
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askell could also take pride in her city, even to a 
se things “best worth seeing in Manchester” he 
85, 556). Unlike Miss Matty, who, in the fac 
naciously to established forms (and often at 


boundaries, G 
making lists of tho 
efit of her guests ( 
clings the more te! 


Point of 
for the ie 


€ of Chan A 


; no 
to her pride), Gaskell is thus capable of looking forward as well 


ace of any permanence or stability quite as muc 


COst 
i as back 
lamenting the abser i ae 
Matty or even John Dowell, but somehow making the best of the fant ie 
that 


she has been dealt. As such, she actually has a lot in common with F 
who began The Good Soldier as he himself turned 40, feeling (if we A “ 
lieve what he says in his belated dedication of 1927) oddly ambivalentah e 
the turn his career has taken, in a world—or at least a city—that conn ae 
be passing under the dominion of writers newer and much more Res 
(Ford xviil). The difference between them, in fact, is less philosophical than 
practical. In 1851, Gaskell may have hoped to do more than just commemo 
rate; she may have hoped to salvage a bit of Cranford. Sixty years later, with 
the social fabric he has inherited now irreparably torn, with not simplya 
country town but Europe itself, and, by extension, the entire Western world 
growing every day more threadbare, for Ford salvage has ceased to be an 
option. 

With that much said, it is only fair to note that Gaskell, no less than 
Ford, was aware that certain attributes of her fast-fading community would 
be better off forgotten. To read Cranford as pure sentimentality, as Dowell 
seems to do, is not to do it justice, after all. Even some of the elements! 
have alluded to here—the atmosphere of repressed sexuality comes most 
readily to mind—may be said to have their drawbacks. This is never more 
clear than in chapters 3 and 4, published as the novel’s second installment 
with the title “A Love Affair at Cranford,” in January 1852. The chapters 
treat Miss Matty’s youthful infatuation for a certain Thomas Holbrook, Esq 
also her family’s reaction to the budding relationship, and its subsequet! 
dissolution. When informed by Miss Pole that Miss Matty “was ee 
enough, I think; but you know [Mr. Holbrook] would not have been enoug! 
of a gentleman for the rector and Miss Jenkyns,” Mary Smith, though 7 
married herself and probably long past expecting to be, answers impatient 
as we would, perhaps, “but they were not to marry him” (69). 

A more subtle indication, still earlier in the narrative, that te 

. . 2 vas Cà 
right in Cranford is Smith’s seemingly casual remark that she wa ewet 
away from the town once, for several months, during which time is m he 
“neither births, deaths, nor marriages” (52). What this suggests eee 
unfortunate sterility that is almost impossible to ignore, here and i grout 
and that seems, until the events of the final chapters turn miog hat 
very likely to endure. Interestingly, Miss Matty’s position, for mu 


J] is m0! 
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idle portion of the narrative, appears especially at risk. There even 

_, point, after she has lost most of her savings and must depend for 
comes aa on the charity of friends (though mercifully unaware of it), 
re AR tion seems very nearly as false as Dowell’s in his “museum.” 
hat wee however, is saved from becoming a useless artifact by the sud- 
Miss Ber her long-lost brother, Peter, and we can perhaps overlook the 
gar: sentimentality introduced when this happens by acknowledging 
ae otentially “empty” life has again been endowed with meaning. In 
ue Smith’s pleasure at how well it has all turned out finds no very 
I ae expression. “We all love Miss Matty,” she writes, “and I somehow 
tt we are all of us better when she is near us” (218). Some things, it 
gems, are worth salvaging. But can the same be said for Dowell? 

Ford’s allusion to Cranford at the start of The Good Soldier—as | hope I’ve 
shown—was a far more complicated undertaking than it might at first ap- 
ear, An allusion that his earliest readers were sure to recognize, it func- 
tions for Ford rather differently than it does for Dowell. For the latter, it 
snes as a symbol of the romantic yearning for which he is notorious: In 
atempting to reinvent Stamford in the guise of Cranford, Dowell is indulg- 
ingin a fantasy quite consistent with what we already know of him. For the 
omer, the allusion is but a stepping stone to a no-doubt conscious act of 
parody, in which Cranford’s traditional values are cleverly inverted—not 
maliciously, but in order to underscore the changes 60 years have wrought. 

So, while it may be tempting to ascribe to Ford some of his narrator’s 
Atordinary pessimism, and to read Dowell’s often bitter execrations 
against the suddenness with which his world has come undone (“I can’t 
believe it’s gone. . . . No, indeed, it can’t be gone”) as nothing but veiled 
allusions to a Europe as suddenly knocked off balance, we must resist the 
"mplation (6). After all, the cultural “collapse” Ford was witnessing in 1915, 
was first published, though real, was no more sudden than 
i a of Dowell’s marriage—whatever the cuckolded husband would 
s E b liove If the parody of Cranford teaches us anything, it is w 
itended 1 Perfectly well how long these troubles had been pares an 
nnn i: novel as the latest chapter—by no means the last—in a long- 
i aan oa (and one that Gaskell had helped to initiate) OF ee 
ie * hange. Quite in keeping with Cranford TA PS, Bo ds 
any long Ought never to exceed 15 minutes in lengt i a c aes not 
tred ieee his parody. And, yet, in the Space R 2 pages, cab 

Out his text, he surely repays any debt to Gaskell he may have 
with a Considerable amount of interest. 
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NOTES 


1 For Conrad’s influence on Ford, see Thomas Moser’s “cone 

Good Soldier.” For James’s influence, see Katherine C. Rentz’s “The Ouse The 
James’s Influence on Ford’s The Good Soldier and John Tytell’s “The stion of 
Legacy in The Good Soldier.” For Flaubert s influence, see James Tramme| in 
“The Finest French Novel in the English Language. And for the į Cox's 
the chivalric tradition, see Mary Cohen’s “The Good Soldier. Outworn 
Cox’s “Ford’s Passion for Provence.” 

2 Heide Ziegler, whose “Love s Labours Won: The Erotics of Contemporg 3 
Parody” demonstrates how Ford’s novel is in turn parodied by John Hae 
The Blood Oranges (1971), argues that such perversion is in fact inevitable in “th 
she calls “progressive” parody, which, l 


nfluence of 
Codes” and 


while not without a concern for moral values, must subvert those th 
exist in order to enhance, rather than diminish, the difference bea 
past and present texts, thus establishing between them a tension Which 
serves to substantiate their separate identities. (70) 


That Ziegler would classify Ford’s parody of Cranford as “progressive” and not 
“regressive” seems likely, since she elsewhere asserts that “regressive parody tends 
to turn to canonized texts . . . while progressive parody prefers more canoni- 
cally problematic, ‘comparable’ texts,” of which Cranford is a prime example (61). 

3 The Hurlbirds left England in 1688, the year of the “Glorious Revolution, 
which restored the country to Protestantism for a second time in 150 years. The 
presumption is that they were Catholics, or Catholic sympathizers, which sheds 
an ironic light on Florence’s (and Dowell’s) anti-Catholic sentiments. 
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(Dis)orienting Spectacle: The Politic, 
of Orlando’s Sapphic Camp 


D. A. BOXWELL 


I should like to write a novel certainly: a novel that would be as lovely 


as a Persian carpet, and as unreal. 
—Oscar Wilde, The Picture of Dorian Gray (67 


In matters of grave importance, style, not sincerity is the vital thing. 
— Oscar Wilde, The Importance of Being Earnest (1659 
Roshan-i-chasm-i-man 


—Persian love greeting to Virginia Woolf from Vita Sackville-West, 


4 August 1927 (DeSalvo 241 


Musha-i-djabah-dalimam 
—Mock-Persian response to Vita Sackville-West, 


7 August 1927 (DeSalvo 241 


an Asian language: 


Wr would Virginia Woolf fabricate the signifiers of 
At a personal level, she is encoding and decoding an 


vate language to her lover and muse, Vita Sackville-West, just retur 
a second journey to Teheran and expressing doubts a 
their relationship. Since Woolf’s attempt to match her correspond 
is a wholly imaginative one, she offers a translation to reassure >% ie 
West of her devotion, coupled with a mild rebuke: «Which being interpre" 
means, Darling-West-what-a-donkey-you-are—all my letters in ; 
ing to be addressed to Pippin, since it is clear you cant read them © 
Yet the carefully cultivated self-consciousness of the correspo 
priation of an “exotic” and “oriental” form of communication Se 
umes about a particular mode of self-presentation and selfauthen fe 
a mode that expressed itself through highly inauthentic means 
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| of performative style and sensibility that distinctively marked 1920s 
ican lesbian and gay culture: namely, camp. 
sensibility that Woolf allowed to run riot—to a degree hitherto 
cedented in her oeuvre—in her 1928 novel Orlando. The work plainly 
mpre ly purports to be a biography in its subtitle, yet it soon becomes 
and on ee Orlando fulfills the author’s intention, as she expressed it in 
i a to write “half in a mock style very clear and plain” (3: 162). 
et Pedi thieving from a multitude of genres, Orlando functions sub- 
A and comically as mock biography, burlesque literary history, spoof 
vidungsroman, parodic Kainstlerroman, fantastic picaresque, and chic roman 
adel. Woolf originally disavowed any diene to seriousness in “the pure de- 
iat of this farce” (162), to inscribe the life” of a woman, Vita Sackville- 
West, who was celebrated in 1920s English culture as a preeminent figure 


{fashion and style (and literary popularity). If camp, as Mark Booth has 


pitit, is “a matter of parody [and] as such borrows much of its form from 


the object of its parody” (42), the style of Woolf’s novel, in some basic sense, 
nimetically represents the author’s first impression of the “florid, mous- 
uched, parakeet-coloured” Sackville-West’s “aristocratic manner . . . some- 
thing like the actresses . . .” (Diary 2: 216-17). A year or so before she began 
witing Orlando, Woolf recorded her feelings about Sackville-West in terms 
ofthe excess that marks camp style. Trying to account for “the secret of her 
samour,” Woolf describes the object of her desire as having a palpable air 
ivoluptuousness about her; the grapes are ripe & not reflective. No. In 
bain & insight she is not as highly organized as I am. But then she is aware 
ofthis...” (Diary 3: 51). It is with good reason, therefore, that Sackville- 
Nest has gained an entry in Philip Core’s “encyclopedia” of camp (105) 
ihile Woolf's novel is fruitfully considered within a dominant strain in 1920s 
merican cultural expression that stressed the self-consciously flam- 
Jantand performative. ! 
ee Woolf referred to her novel as a “joke” (Diary 3: 185), she called 
nigane. the way in which Orlando's exaggerated artificiality, stylization, 
tnsions a all seem—successfully and selfmockingly—to disavow any pre- 
Get ‘ore cultural power, a disavowal that Mark Booth establishes 
Pe e allmarks of camp (30). Booth asserts that camp is a commit- 
rginal with a commitment greater than the marginal mer- 
amp is blithely offhand about its cultural impotence, it is 
tivated by a desire to function in some kind of culturally 
gay, one with utopian impulses, impulses rooted in camp’s 
rigins and antecedents like the masquerade. Officially sanc- 
ressing, as Terry Castle has argued, manifestly envisions 
€ social order. The promise of the transfigured relations of 


ie the ma 
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men and women (via masquerade) is “merely one emblem of x 
escape from ordinary experience” (51). 

If camp, therefore, sets up a tension between avowal and dis 
too did Woolf establish a contradictory agenda in the writing es 


© Universa 


She confessed in her diary (20 September 1927): “It might be a 0. Onli 
ing book. The question is how to do it. Vita should be Orlando A 
> à Youn W 


nobleman .. . it should be truthful; but fantastic” (3: 157). But afi 

had completed Orlando, she made her own rather campily diene she | m 
self-effacing witticism at the expense of a work that she referred to in 

tion marks, signaling ironic distanciation: “The truth is I expect I ba ow m 
as a joke and went on with it seriously. Hence it lacks some unity , oe be 
how I’m glad to be quit this time of writing ‘a novel’; and hope nse i i 
accused of it again” (Diary 3: 185). Certainly this expresses Woolf's anni set 
lence about writing a “down-market” text as a member of the cultural elite in 
yet it also signals the irresolvable tensions at the heart of camp as, in Jean i 
Cocteau’s definition for a 1922 issue of Vanity Fair, “the lie that tells the 
truth” (qtd. in Core 9). 

It is Woolf’s sense that the novel was in some way at odds with itself tha 
makes Orlando such a fascinating object of inquiry. On the one hand, its 
very deliberate and extravagant insouciance is announced on every page; 
on the other hand, the novel, as satire, cannot help but have some claim to 
articulating serious critique, if only by implication. In this essay, I would 
like to explore the ramifications of camp as a discursive practice, as wellas | C 
its potential for simultaneously remaining both engaged and disengaged | jy 
from the political realm of class, race, and sex/ gender systems. Orlandos | ai 
an exemplary work with which to interrogate the politics of camp. It may | an 
not, in fact, be possible to argue that Orlando is a form of textual produc | Ha 
tion that functions purely as either a hegemonic or counterhegemonic te | Br 
in 1920s British culture. Nor may it be a question of the work’s being either 
conservative or radical, as critics have attempted to establish. Rathen fen 
sessing how the novel textualizes the carnivalesque might better Hi Coy 
that the politics of camp is highly provisional and complex. J will focus mo 


e and (al 


; . s. “opaged M 

of my attention on Woolf’s camp version of the orient as it 1S eet a 

chapter 3 of Orlando. It is there where a confluence of ainge A sbi 
Js tha f Ze 


—revea 3 3 


sis—class, race, gender, sexuality, and nationalism 


camp cannot be divorced from problematic historical a Br | 
in ei hteenth-cen?) “hee 
in elg „whid 


At the end of her study of the carnivalesque sby tee 
glish culture, Terry Castle calls for further analysis of the mae tine? | ike 
the philosophical and artistic impulses of the carnivalesque were ce 

p me M Sor 


i ; : ar 
beyond the Romantic era, a period in which those impulses pess 


ingly interiorized and privatized. Castle states: 
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We need a linkage, for example between the ancient and pervasive 
| traditions of the carnivalesque and its strangely reduced embodi- 
a 


O ÅÁ——— 


E E ON 
a_n 
REE z=- = 


ment in the sensuous strategies of nineteenth-century aestheticism, 
the disorienting synaesthesia of the Symbolists, the motley, hetero- 
dox impulses of surrealism and modernism, (333) 


PP see Orlando as not pletely being aligned to modernist camp “with its 
e , heterodox impulses,” but also as an archetype of modern camp. The 
mo ique has survived and flourished to the present time, in however 
E ed a form, in camp. Camp, for many lesbians and gay men, has 
Ene a performative style predicated on the multiplicity of forms of dis- 
jay, disguise, and bouleversement a marked the efi florescence of carni- 
ralesque in the eighteenth century.” In Foucauldian terms, it is possible to 
ge that camp, in the modern era, Hee been a means of “disseminating and 
inplanting polymorphous sexualities” (12), a way of transforming same-sex 
faire into discourse. As Foucault contends: 


Rather than the uniform concern to hide sex, rather than a general 
prudishness of language, what distinguishes these last three centu- 
ries is the variety, the wide dispersion of devices that were invented 
for speaking about it, for having it be spoken about, for inducing it 
to speak of itself, for listening, recording, transcribing, and redis- 
tributing what is said about it: around sex, a whole network of vary- 
ing, specific, and coercive transpositions into discourse. (34) 


(amp, then, became all the more an incitement to “speak” as sexual irregu- 
larity was policed and set apart as a “specific dimension in the field of sexu- 
diy” (39) from the last third of the nineteenth century onward. European 
nd American lesbians in the 1920s (Natalie Barney, Djuna Barnes, Radclyffe 
Hall, Vita Sackville-West, Gertrude Stein, Ida Rubinstein, Gluck, Romaine 
brooks, and Renée Vivien, to name some of the most prominent in the cul- 
‘alavant garde) invented and articulated camp along distinctively butch- 


f i ye . 
fee nes, and enacted, or rather “performed” it as both style and dis- 
urse, ; 


Lesbian feminist theorists have recently demonstrated that female—fe- 


male i i } . Olan . 

ilii identifications and desires are marked by a surfeit of desiring possi- 
e > i 3 

te i a multiple forms of “acting out.” Judith Roof, in her effort to theo- 

SI ] SO ` re o » oc 

tis peg nt Subjectivity as “a configuration that stands for unfixity,” (36) 


ade i ‘ 
ian Tel an overt link between the performance of gendered roles in les- 


_ Telationshj 3 
te Re eos and the carnivalesque. Butch femme as a cultural prac- 
tke a argues, “relies upon the carnival space of lesbian subcultures, and 
carni : 
uinivalesque, such practices are enabled by a particular suspen- 


rules wep: À : z 
SS within a specific community” (248). Thus, the proliferation of 


Son 
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subject positions in butch-femme styles and identities allows for 
lenge to strict norms of gender and sexuality. Similarly, Sue-Ellen : € chal. 
Teresa de Lauretis have argued for the subversive potential of ee ase ang 
lesbian subjectivities, attempting to theorize camp away from aetna 
universalist) models that have been predicated on male cole (an 
tion and expression. Case’s manifesto “Towards a Butch-Femme hee 
gets very quickly to the point and contends that camp is “the style a eic 
course, the mise en scène of butch-femme roles” (60). In lesbian care € dis 
der referents are suppressed, or slip into one another, fictional pea 
constructed, metaphors substitute for literal description, and the ee 
ters and narratives of popular culture replace personal ones” (60), The 
Lauretis has identified camp as one of a number of representational RE 
by which lesbian writers have sought to inscribe the erotic, one ofa numb s 
of “diverse strategies of writing and of reading the intransitive and yet ob 
durate relation of reference to meaning, of flesh to language” (144). De 
Lauretis has also analyzed how “lesbian writers and artists have sought var- 
ously to escape gender, deny, transcend it, or perform it in excess” (144), 
Camp is, therefore, a deliberate effort to do all these things with gender, 
and Orlando is perhaps one of the most dazzling efforts of them all. 
Setting up camp, as a strategy for destabilizing normative sociocultural 
constructions of sexuality and gender, Woolf’s novel dramatizes the lesbian 
project that de Lauretis describes. The desire to escape and transcend gen- 
der as it is constructed in binary terms (masculine/feminine) is written all 
over the body of Woolf’s text, yet the desire is also implicated in other cat 
egories of identity: race, class, and nationality. That desire most overtly ex 
presses itself in entertaining the possibility of androgyny, as in chapter 4 
when the “biographer” (a deliberately self-conscious and exaggerated a 
struct, invariably gendered “male”) quotes Orlando’s critique of the sex! 
gender system: “what fools they make of us; what fools we are [to allow it 
(158)! The narrator then comments on the undecidability of Orlando's piè 


noun usage: 


was woman; she knew the secrets, shared the weaknesses r 
Thus it is no great wonder if, as she pitted one sex against ‘ 
and found each full of the most deplorable infirmities, ba 
sure to which she belonged—it was no great wonder a agh 
about to cry out that she would return to Turkey and bee 

again.... (158-59, my emphasis) 
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yis this the first use of the word “ambiguity” in the novel, this is the 
oment in Orlando when the sheer impossibility of negotiating the 
. e boundaries and binaries of the sex/gender system, which define 
rce essentialist conceptions of gender and sexual identities, becomes 
coe xasperating for Orlando. Still more telling, for my purposes here, 
ficance of Turkey and the possibility of assuming, rather than 


a 
pe most © 

joni 
the sign 4 P. ete ee 
it being, another racial and ethnic identity in an other realm of “be- 


merely 


ming: ye e i iti 
(0 rie possibility that multiple identities can be adopted, donned, and 


An invented fuels much of Orlando's strategies of destabilization and de- 
muralization. As the biographer relates, for all Orlando’s “travels and ad- 
ventures and profound thinkings and turnings this way and that, she was 
mly in a process of fabrication” (175). “Fabrication” is the mot juste for 
Woolf's project, just as it is the foundational principle of camp and drag. 
foucauldian-inflected theories about the body, such as Judith Butler’s, posit 
ihebody not as “being” but as a variable boundary, “a surface whose perme- 
tility is politically regulated” (Gender Trouble 139). The body—and Orlan- 
do'smultiply sexed, gendered, classed, and racialized body confirms Butler 
here—is “a signifying practice within a cultural field of gender hierarchy 
ad compulsory heterosexuality,” the surface on which the interior signifi- 
ation of gender is performed. “Gendered bodies . . . are so many ‘styles of 
the flesh,” Butler contends, but l 


these styles are never fully self-styled, for styles have a history and 
those histories condition and limit the possibilities. Consider gen- 
der, for instance, as a corporeal style, an “act” as it were, which is both 
intentional and performative, where performative suggests a dra- 
matic and contingent construction of meaning. (139) 


ao avers that gender isa performance oran “act,” she is con- 
ieg fe Re act is less a project originating from a radical will than a 
mice i, etter suggests the sation of duress in which gender per 
edin mi ee gud variously occurs (139). Thus gender is always embed- 
ig ie realm. Hyperbolic repetitions or iterations in camp and 
in ofan idee mations and reformations), however, expose the illu- 
bulis Thag Van ones self. Butler has most recently contended, in 
Snot “nproble us mat drag (and I extend Inen argument to include camp) 
fa certain ie ely subversive; indeed, “At Inesi, it seems drag is a site 
nse o nA walence (125) born out of both “a sense of defeat and a 
pals “is “cton” (128). Echoing Butler, I would like to suggest that 

thigh hege Subversive to the extent it reflects on the imitative structure by 
Monic gender is itself produced and disputes heterosexuality’s 
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claim on naturalness and originality” (125). Butler’s Strategy 
the political implications of drag seems all the more apt in | 
deployment of the camp sensibility and style in Orlando. 

At the point in the novel when Orlando’s gender ambiguity ne 
lution, why is it posited in terms of another ambiguity, an alter 
tionality and race/ ethnicity? Constantinople, as Karen Lawrence a Na. 
functions in Orlando as a highly fantasmatic place of liberation eae Out, 
norms and becomes the site of multiple metamorphoses, It js a 
where Orlando changes sex, changes skin color, changes dress, au Place 
class and marital status. Constantinople is also as the place to which ee 
from the oppressively insistent attentions of the ambiguously and ae 
constructed “Archduchess Harriet Griselda of Finster-Aarhorn and Sok 
op-Boom in the Roumanian territory.” Yet as a quasiutopian locus, Comte 
tinople serves Woolf’s purposes by virtue of its own shifting, if not actualy 
liminal, location and identity as both, yet never fully either, European or 
Asian.® Thus the city lends itself perfectly to exaggerated stylization through 
camp, which, as Andrew Ross has stated, “seldom proposes a direct relation 
between the conditions it speaks to—everyday in the present—and the dis 
course it speaks with—usually a bricolage of features pilfered from fan 
sies of the bygone” (159). Ross is perceptive here about camp's conser 
tive impulses as it relentlessly retreads past styles for present consumption. 
And so even a modernist figure one might consider utterly antithetical to 
the camp sensibility, Yeats, exploits a vision of a perfumed, nostalgic 
“Byzantium” in as stylized a manner as Woolf’s novel to extol the primacyof 
the artifactual and the imaginative.’ The reality of Ataturk’s contemporary 
Istanbul bore no relation to Yeats’s and Woolf's highly wrought, hyperbolic 
orientalizing, which relied on stock and long-entrenched fantasies in the 
popular imagination. ; 

At an immediate, personal level, of course, Sackville-West’s experienc: 
of the orient exerted a powerful appeal to her “biographer.” A decade oe 
before Woolf first met her, the newlyweds Sackville-West and hee 
Nicholson spent half a year in Constantinople, where Nicholson H 
his diplomatic career as third secretary at the British Embassy (Glen “il 
69-71). The initial literary outcome of this sojourn in Turkey was mee 
West’s second book of poetry: Constantinople: Eight Poems (privately Filet 
in 1915 and later interpolated in the 1917 Bodley Head e He 
Poems of West and East). When Nicholson was posted to Teheran in n 
1920s, Sackville-West made two separate extended visits to peng pelt 
May 1926 and 1927) at the height of her relationship with oe gheet 
ters and travel narratives produced by Sackville-West as 4 result v 


i h 
sences from England play a major intertextual role in Woolf's 


of Uestio i 


ight of Wool Fs 
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est. Not only did the Woolfs publish Passenger to Teheran (1926) 


g sA Days (1927) at the Hogarth Press, but colorful reports, in letters 
X md a from frozen Moscow and the coronation of Shah Reza Khan and 


7 
0 3 r i ts i 

0 E of various adventures on muleback provided “scenes and images 
ll : » . , : 

o | aco ore later tO explode in Orlando,” as Sackville-West’s biographer notes 

W 

a awe . 
iolendinnins 172) 


I, Before turning specifically to Woolf’s novel, it is worth exploring, in 
êr detail, Sackville-West’s voluminous literary output about the Islamic 
ce ae for its construction of a carnivalesque yet threateningly exotic orient. 
is Wie to the armchair traveler’s desire for “minarets and cupolas [to] 
i) r Ao risking the discouragement of disillusion,” as she avers in the 
h “roduction to Passenger to Teheran, Sackville-West is caught between a de- 
m | sre to evoke the orient in a romantic way and an insistent impulse to de- 


iy | scribe the “reality” as abject, debased, and diseased. For example, she de- 
«ribes the Persian Gulf as “That wedge of sea driven up between Arabia 


gh and Persia, that place of fever, pearls, and monsoons” (55). Sackville-West 
on | aen constructs the Middle East in terms of an orientalized gothic sublime, 
is | «inthis description of her visit to Karnak in the moonlight: 
Ms Piled on fantastic ruin, obelisks pricked the sky; the colossal aisle 
Va soared, shadow, its base plunged in the deepest shadow, its head 
on. lifted to the moon; shafts of light struck the columns, lay in silver 
Ito druggets across the floor. The black, enormous temple was shot 
gic through and through by those broad beams of light. Beyond the 
yof aisle, a vast space littered with fallen masonry lay open to the sky. 
ary Cavernous openings, porticoes, colonnades, blocks of masonry; 
olic obelisks, statues of Pharaohs, some upright, some prone; and be- 
the Jond them, beyond this magnificent desolation, shrilled the thin 
Piping of the frogs. At every point of the compass, turn which way 
ne one might, this temple, this etching by a mad genius, offered some 
ro new aspect, now beautiful, now terrible; some massing of shadow, 
old some lofty soaring into light. It crushed the mind, since it was not 
yed a human mind that had conceived it as it now appeared but such 
aing vise factors as time upon earth; and, in the sky, the mecha- 
yill cee Pony. which brought the moon once more to that path 
nied Man ead. But out of the awful shadows, came suddenly a human 
ied nea clamant for recognition. I am a twin, it said, I 
mit ina T P pag a figure in noble draperies standing beside me 
at | Volt i ù of light. It was my dragoman, a young Bedouin... (45) 
e let tings “leved p, assenger to Teheran was worth publishing, in spite of her mis- 


a « yg : 
et | ter aa the fluency” of Sackville-West’s prose." It is, I think, superbly 
§ stuff} there is a whiff of (perhaps unintentional) camp about it 
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all—not merely in its hyperbolic and eroticized expression of 

ence of the oriental sublime, menacingly interrupted by the = © exper, 

the “native servant.” Passenger to Teheran can ans Non 

because the deployment of the tropes of 7 € read 

s time and place exemplify what Andrew a 

place of anachronism (and decontextualiaa je 
n, pal 

fre 


sequitur uttered by 
camp travel writing 
century gothic to thi 


tutely noticed about the 
well) in producing the camp effect. Ross speaks of the ways in whic 


capitalizes on a much “earlier mode of production, which has lostits 

to dominate cultural meanings, {and makes it] available, in the prea 
redefinition according to contemporary codes of taste” (139). Thus ie for 
struct called the orient can attain camp status beyond simply romen 
stock stereotypical signifiers of the exotic, the inscrutable, or the SEN 
s Edward Said has noted, comprise the orient in a 


few 


those elements that, a 
popular imagination (4). 

Sackville-West, too, found the orient as a place for Western women; 
empowerment through abundant possibilities for masquerade and cros mk 
dressing. Indeed, there is no better articulation of her sense of the orient’ 
carnivalesque possibilities than in a sketch she wrote for the British edition 
of Vogue in June 1926, and which was interpolated as the coda, in Passeg | F 
to Teheran, to her account of the ritual festivities attending the coronation 
of the shah. Again, there is little question that Woolf, as her publisher, read |, 
Sackville-West’s admiring account of the legendary Madame Jane Dieulafoy's y 
presentation to the court of the Shah Nasr-ed-Din in 1881. The wife ofan | _ 
eminent orientalist, Madame Dieulafoy accompanied her husband to Per 3 
sia by way of Constantinople, a place that Sackville-West camped up for her fe 


Vogue readers’ expectations: xe 


When she reached Constantinople her enthusiasm overflowed 
Here were no trains (or at least not visible), no smoke, no coal, onl 
slim caiques flying like arrows over the peaceful waters. The E 
lafoys stayed in Constantinople for a fortnight. They saw thes! E 
howled with the howling dervishes, gyrated with the dancing ia 
vishes, ate kebabs and cheese pastry, explored the bazaals -- 


ociation of 
“indomitable 


+ ont will 
wl £ 3 ; À Fai the orten 
iat is truly remarkable about this essay is 1ts ass » Madam 


gender transgression and transitivity for the fallsill 
Dieulafoy, who has to command her husband's expedition when n ach 
bravely running a gauntlet of Kurdish brigands (77). Eventually i 
Teheran, she astonishes the shah by her appearance 4& travesti: 


an?” On bel 


ng ass! 
he enquilé dis 


“What,” said the Shah, “is that boy a wom 
that it was so he addressed Jane in French. Y, 
she not dressed in the long skirts and garments of 
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fe replied that she found man’s dress more convenient, and that 
a 


European woman travelling in Mahommedan countries was too 
2 ich exposed to an inconvenient curiosity. (77) 
mt 2 


ib implication of the sexual threat posed by the darker-skinned na- 
; ale seems clear, but the tale of Jane Dieulafoy has a closing twist (à la 
i v a “Sarrasine” ) as Sackville-West relates to the reader the words of a 
$ palza 9 
p | french acquaintance: 
a «yes,” the voice was saying reminiscently, “I remember that as a 
or child in Paris I was once allowed to be present at an evening party. 
ne My father, holding me by the hand, told me to look at the person 
ng who had just come into the room. I looked and saw a little grizzled 
= old gentleman, in a smoking-jacket, with the Legion of Honour in 
he his button-hole. “That,” said my father, “is Madame Dieulafov.” 
(Passenger 142) 
ns } {aspect that this is, in part at least, a fabrication on Sackville-West’s part. 
i iIlthe better, since what is germane to my argument is the way in which 
H gnder destabilization is put in play as a result of projecting the orient in a 
n f ` 
2 prticular way: namely, a boundless space empowering the European woman 
ò 


act out the fantasy of ambisexuality. To echo Marjorie Garber’s pun, 
Ail ichville-West’s 1920s literary production is suffused with the “chic of Araby” 
821). “Madame Dieulafoy” is both a social critique of the fixed sex/gender 
m | littarchies that Sackville-West resisted and attempted to subvert, and a camp 
yp | hct that revels in its cultural authority to inscribe a particularly fantastic 
her (onception of the orient. Also remarkable is the way Sackville-West embed- 
ded the piece from Vogue in Passenger to Teheran, at the conclusion of her 
count of the carnivalesque festivities of the shah’s coronation. 
InBakhtinian terms, Sackville-West depicts a carnivalesque experience 
Persian men, but one that excludes Persian women as active participants, 
‘Teheran is turned inside out: “carpets were hung against the walls of the 
a carpets closely touching, so that the mean buildings disappeared 
4 mean arabesques of Kirman and the blood velvets of OME gaa 
tued to be such decorative masquerade and poulever emant mhe ai 
tat and ra city of brick and plaster, and became a city of ESAS, like a 
at on, pees tent open to the sky” (125). Yet it is the mbesmi 
nieda afro finest costume for the spectacle presented Moers 
dame Dew the spectacle altogether. The only carnivalesque figure $ 
| brow bint a oY, whose presence at the same courta half centu before 
i in. The Ra being only through the power of Sackville-West’s imagina- 
Ung 5 x n women throughout are mere spectators “herded together 
Parade route, disempowered by both Persian patriarchy and 


for 
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Sackville-West, who acknowledges “from the black veiled figure 
charming twittering, as from a lot of birds or children” (isa a Sudden, 
native woman is either infantilized or concealed from sight, the is the 
of the orient as a carnivalized location is the upper-class Burdon $ 
This was true of Sackville-West herself, as Virginia Woolf recognize oma 
Ona personal level, as we have seen, Sackville-West was lon a : 
with glamorous excess in Woolf’s mind and in 1920s British ae 
after Sackville-West’s first return from Persia, Woolf was increasing] a 
to her orientalized self-presentation. In a telling diary entry 33 jan 
1927), Woolf expresses her fascination for the intriguing mixture ofthe. | 
otic, the aristocratic, and the domestic—maternal that Sackville-West em ek 
ETE: ee: f - sii 
ied: “Vita stalking in her Turkish dress, attended by small boys, down th 
gallery, wafting them on like some tall sailingship—a sort of covey oft 
English life: dogs walloping, children crowding, all very free & stately., > 
(Diary 3: 125). A bravura performance for an appreciative audience, so o 
speak. The appropriation of Turkish style affirms, and even magnifies, 
Sackville-West’s class status. Two months after this performance, while 
Sackville-West was on her second trip to Teheran, Woolf noted in her diay 
(14 March 1927) that she felt the need for an “escapade” and Orlando's ger 
esis as “The Jessamy Brides” was inscribed in these terms: 


Ociateg 
Te, and 


Two women, poor, solitary at the top of a house. One can see anything 
(for this is all fantasy), the Tower Bridge, clouds, aeroplanes . . . Ev 
erything is to be tumbled in pall mall . . . No attempt is to be made 
to realise the character. Sapphism is to be suggested. Satire is to be 
the main note—satire & wildness. The Ladies are to have Constan- 
tinople in view. Dreams of golden domes. My own lyric vein is to bè 
satirised. Everything mocked. And it is to end with three dots... ® 
(Diary 3: 131) 


Thus, from its very inception, Orlando was to establ 
fantasy-laden matrix of exoticized sexuality and location through Bes 
like displacement. Everything was grist for Woolf’s bright, satiric nee 
her intention that the novel would defy a complete sense of dorer 
though not the eventual ending, is carried through in the novelt te 
open and inconclusive inquiry and ludic historiography, ™ Lae at 
boundaries establishing class, race, and gender, and sex differe! 

deconstructed and rearranged. À d sources o 

Sackville-West and her writings were one of the variegated 5? s 

inspiration in Woolf’s articulation of the orient an : «il Met 
there is a natural affinity between camp and orientalism 10 Sat ore 
life and work. Mark Booth briefly notes the tradition of the c 


d, as I have 
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ne to fruition in Regency England, achieving its extravagant apo- 


n Be nen in the Royal Pavilion at Brighton (141). As Booth explains, 
j sl: 

ne, the? camp accepts alien styles in a playful way, so they can express a 

1y | sleeful sense of alienation from the establishment. The Orient in- 

n, ferpreted as a place of reckless splendour, of effeminate luxury and 
surange sexual indulgences, had been a major subject for camp ex- 

ed loitation, its exotic styles seeming to offer a delightful alternative 

nd to the stodgy lifestyle of the bourgeoisie. (141) 

ed 


ay | qhisis.a useful observation in terms of Woolf’s deliberate class positioning 
+ | Orlando in the Con antin opI chapten While Woolf elevates her char- 
d | er from the poverty envisioned In The Jessamy Brides,” she still enables 
he Orlando to have the same panopuc power, however “fantastic.” The fret 
be ation of chapter 3 is Orlando’s ritualized morning levee and his panoramic 
= | aye over the city where he has arrived as Charles II’s ambassador extraor- 
to | dinary. From his lofty perspective, Constantinople emerges gradually from 


he mist: 


: About seven, he would rise, wrap himself in a long Turkish cloak, 

A light a cheroot, and lean his elbows on the parapet. Thus he would 

l stand, gazing at the city beneath him, apparently entranced. At this 
hour the mist would lie so thick that the domes of Santa Sofia and 

ing the rest would seem to be afloat; gradually the mist would uncover 

Ev them; the bubbles would seem to be firmly fixed; there would be 

m the river; there the Galata Bridge... (120) 

ê 
w Woolf capitalizes on stock notions of the orient’s compelling, glamorous, 
obe | mdinscrutable mystery with this “long shot” (in cinematic terms) and then 


0. teflates itwith close-up descriptions of the orient as a place of equally com- 
kling disorder and abjection: 


there the green turbanned pilgrims without eyes or noses, begging 
alms; there the pariah dogs picking up offal; there the shawled 
‘omen; there the innumerable donkeys; there men on horses car- 
'ying long poles. Soon the whole town would be astir with the 
cracking of whips, the beating of gongs, cryings to prayer, lashing of 
mules, and rattle of brass-bound wheels, while sour odours, made 
rom bread fermenting and incense, and spice, rose even to the 
eens of Pera itself and seemed the very breath of the strident and 
t-coloured and barbaric population. (120) 


Vhat is r 
ople A remarkable about Woolf’s initial scene setting is how Constanti- 
det tr erges from Orlando’s point of view but is actually articulated by 
Person Narrator, the “biographer” whose constant undercutting 
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of “his” own ability to narrate enables Woolf to disestablish any reli 
to truth or authority, especially in this chapter, a lamentably ae clai 
and fragmentary account of Orlando’s experience in the East Omplete ` o 


this in mind, the political implications of the content of the one eh Wit 
defy exact fixity. On the one hand, the tone of this vestigial ian Scene 
seems unable to express the “gleeful sense of alienation” in cam Narrative 
the orient (there is both racist terror and fascination here, as i ou 
West’s sublime orient). Certainly, there are political implications nea e 
challenge Susan Sontag’s declaration: “It goes without saying that fhe, that 
sensibility is disengaged, depoliticized—or at least apolitical” (107), 1 
touristic/ethnographic gaze, we more readily acknowledge now than X a 
when Sontag’s “Notes on Camp” first made its sensational appearance d fg 
bound up with the politics of imperialism and racism.’ Still, both in wae 
perbolism (“even to the heights of Pera”), and its predictable iconograp k g 
at the core of this writing there is a knowing and ludic understanding oft : 


overwhelming alienation presented by a confrontation with the Other. This hi 
is all the more effective in the narrator’s careful appeal to all of the readers z 
senses, which simultaneously enables us to “be there” (in the touristic sense) bi 

i 


and yet to consider ourselves unimplicated in the scene as detached obser- 

parapet of our own. In this way, the reader replicates a 
hose distance from the observed scene enables 
from a position of power, whether in terms al 


ers from a privileged 
Orlando’s panoptic power, w 
points of vicarious identification 
of class, race, nationality, or all three. ii 

This is rooted in Orlando’s desire to gain possession of the scene be 
fore him. As Said points out, the orientalist “surveys the Orient from abo: | 9) 
with the aim of getting hold of the whole sprawling panorama before hin! i 
(239). In some sense this opening episode is an example of the “static $ 
“comprehensive vision” of the discourse of orientalism that Said atacks,3 m 


vision that “see[s] every detail through the device of reductive categons 


(239). This opening scene exemplifies the orientalist “vision” that 3 i me 
points out, “ultimately comes to rely for its coherence and force on ae tig 
son, institution, or discourse whose property it is. Any comprehensi J 
sion is fundamentally conservative . . .” (239). inn [ 

But we need to consider as well the role of fantasy in the a a 
occidental’s effort to possess the oriental Other that is constructet a a 
such “visions,” particularly with respect to what Booth calls “Cosa write T 
representations of Asia and the Islamic world. Perhaps the ae "py til ‘ 
Malek Alloula has most effectively demonstrated the ne antat | K 
orientalism specifically “sets the stage for the deployment ony en alle is 

f Maghreb wo" 


(3). In his study of photographic representations o 
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the century, Alloula encapsulates the kind of projections fueling 
um : x desire to play with, and against, orientalism: 
o 
> wlan Š p eY 
h Arrayed in the br illiant colors of exoticism and exuding a full-blown 
et uncertain sensuality, the Orient, where unfathomable mysteries 


` dwell and cruel and barbaric scenes are staged, has fascinated and 
i disturbed for a long time. It has been its glittering imaginary but 
, also its mirage. (3) 

€ . . . a 

a | joula here notes the theatricalization of the orient by Europe, the ways in 


mp | sich desire gets displaced and staged on the scene of the Other, 

he js far as Orlando is concerned, our “biographer” informs us, neatly 
iguing cultural and national difference, that although “Nothing . . . could 
1 pe less like the counties of Surrey and Kent” (120), he identifies with the 
F | ene: “That he, who was English root and fibre, should yet exult to the 
hy, depths of his heart in this wild panorama . .. surprised him” (121). It is at 
ie" tispoint that the identification is figured fantasmatically, and from a posi- 


his ion of class-conscious privilege, in terms of imaginary racial transitivity: “He 
ers wondered if, in the season of the Crusades, one of his ancestors had taken 
x) ipwith a Circassian peasant woman; thought it possible; fancied a certain 
n: | darkness in his complexion” (121). Yet this possibility is immediately un- 
tS | dcut by the cool, undisturbed tone with which his next action is described: 
sf ‘nd going indoors, withdrew to his bath” (121) in readiness for his ambas- 


adorial duties of the day. Orlando can “fancy” (that is, fantasize) having a 

ie different racial or ethnic-tribal identity without actually having it. 

Costume, too, enhances the performance of privileged masquerade, as 

im” Orlando “wrap[s] himself in a long Turkish cloak” (120). As numerous crit- 

i g have pointed out, transvestism proliferates throughout Woolf’s novel, 
‘galing the instability of sex/gender systems as they are culturally con- 

j ucted, as well as their coercive power. As Orlando’s “biographer” notes: 


(a) yt: 
si | ee as they seem, clothes have, they say, more important offices than 
pet no e us warm. They change our view of the world and the world’s 
e T tem: ae ). Woolf has an acute understanding of clothing as a sanete 

lis Kare hes are but a symbol of something hid deep beneath (188). 
in Teal aa n Lawrence perceptively asserts, Orlando’s masquerade in ori- 
iif! | akin, o8 becomes the symbolic costume for a desired state of gendered 
nt by, a Y. Western clothing establishes the binaries of sex and gender iden- 
rit! Wap Orlando is permitted to escape from such arrogations of the body 
pid cts in oriental garb. After Orlando’s change of sex, she dresses 
a bhi a those Turkish coats and trousers which can be worn indifferently 
Us Spy ( 139), ceing the rubble of a ruined imperial Constantinople as a 


` Dn her return to England, Orlando becomes a Restoration 
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rake, who “enjoyed the love of both sexes equally.” Her andro 
sexuality are outwardly symbolized by her customary monies ndhi 
“China robe of ambiguous gender” (221). As Marjorie Gare habill | 


orientalized cross-dressing is “the escape hatch” of repressed ae Notes, | gel 
polymorphous sexuality and multiple identity (321). Terry Casas of | a 
as de | ati 


tailed the predilection for oriental costuming in eighteenth-centy 
masquerade as both a “kind of perverse allusion to empire” and Engi 
homage—to otherness itself” (61). Thus, it is possible to admire a 
delight in complicating fixed constructions of identity; but it is also w io 
sary to remember that her subversive camp is deeply implicated in Bi vel 
imperialist past.” i 
In addition to changes of costume, Woolf’s theatricalized orient enc 
passes ritual excess and excess as ritual. That the text simultaneously aot 
Western cultural constructions of the orient and campily renders the oan for 
as a fantastic space of excessive splendor and debasement is apparen | bu 
throughout the elaborate recitation of Orlando’s ritualized diplomatic ey | al 
counters with the host rulers. In one telling moment, which both inflas | ea 
and deflates the reader’s expectations of oriental splendor, the narrato | oh 
notes that “Orlando was kept busy . . - till luncheon came—a splendid med | xc 
of perhaps thirty courses” (121-22). The word “perhaps” here off-handedk | ed} 
signals the unimportance of the meal, an empty ritual like all the othersa | int 
the embassy, as Sackville-West described them to Woolf in her letters fron 
Teheran.!! In a brilliant comedic move, Woolf portrays the ceremonies at 
tendant on diplomatic goodwill as pure theater and masquerade, peri 
mances with props simulating action without actually performing the “red! 


The ceremony ended at length with the smoking of a hookah ay 
the drinking of a glass of coffee; but though the motions of smo) The 
ing and drinking were gone through punctiliously there was E ) thr 
ther tobacco in the pipe nor coffee in the glass, as had either sm j hoy 
or drink been real, the human frame would have sunk beneath | ar 
surfeit. (123) tie 
ad drag: app 
vith a very M“ 
n makes 


This marvelous episode represents the essence of camp a! 
ance as illusion, illusion as appearance. This is also coupled v l 
ing recognition of the overwhelming “surfeit” of semiosis whic 
sible constructions of the orient. freight? | 

From a narrative point of view, the simultaneously empty and a net 
camp evoked by the iteration of Orlando's daily rituals becomes € yil ty 
apparent in the great carnivalesque of Orlando’s ordination o sof 
of the Bath and elevation to a Dukedom, one of the 


e 
great set pre a toy 
4 sae aa 3 TT px! 
novel. At this point in the novel, Woolf's social empathies ane 
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onto Constantinople, where it is clear that the Turks are subject 
ean imperial power. Lisa Lowe, writing about representations of 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s Turkish Embassy Letters (which may 


ander in 4 we ea AA $ 
es, Ng have inspired Woolf), notes the long-standing “British commercial re- 
Sop | abo vith the Ottoman Court that had begun in the late sixteenth 


a aship y . 
‘a Por with the founding of the Levant Company (36). Woolf’s narrator 


Cto reminds US throughout the celebrations attending Orlando’s social eleva- 
alt, | nof the pee of os tish pian might deployed to protect those en- 
eces | yenched mercanti e Pes Heo the documentary sources for Orlan- 
nin | G0 “biography” is its fragmented diary of John Fenner Brigge... an 
jsh naval officer” (126) and the initial disturbance created by the na- 
com | tive crowds is temporarily subdued by “the presence of Sir Adrian Scrope 
Locks nda squad of British bluejackets” (131). Woolf’s narrator approvingly in- 
rien | forms us: “the Admiral ordered the bugles to be sounded; a hundred 
arent | buejackets stood instantly at attention; the disorder was quelled, and quiet, 
icen | atleast for the time being fell upon the scene” (131). The disorder un- 
flats | kashed by the carnivalesque festivities here would suggest that the native 
Ta | otheris something to be both feared and controlled. In Passenger to Teheran, 
‘med | Sackville-West, whose antipathy to the working classes at home was unasham- 
ded} | edly open, described “gangs” of Persian men who were escorting her party 
esa} inthese terms: 


ee ... With black spectacles over their eyes, and mufflers over their 
i mouths, they wielded their great wooden shovels; their coloured 
a rags, and those primitive tools, whose long handles projected in 
1 black lines across the snow, gave them the aspect of the armed peas- 
hai ants of the French Revolution. (72) 

a The threatening inscrutability of the native Other is also represented 


k Ft chapter 3 of Woolf's novel, as the narrator is mnie to explain 
king a 8 uprising at Orlando s ordination occurs. Woolf draws a 
Tessar a Ci the TENCE OTEC disorder unleashed as the na- 
bformance ae Ha N rooms” and the archetypal carnivalesque 
Dring alles e the banqueting rooms. There the Europeans are en- 
rain a celebration in honor of Orlando. 
‘from t ol uses the problematics of historiography to distance her 
il pat © political ramifications of excluding the natives from partici- 


aaen ee A 
biogra the festivities (except as confused observers). One of the 
hy Pher's” sour 


smd 
th ti 


pp 


knor 


es pë 


18} Bug ter of ¢ ces, the fragmentary letters of “Miss Penelope Hartopp, 
of] Splendor © general of that name” (128) breathlessly recounts the scenes 
je | Or and material excess. Imperialist artifice reigns—“jellies made 


Dregs 
ent Hi ` ; : Ta a 
as Majesty s ships . . . swans made to represent water lilies . .. 
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as does plenitude: “fountains of negus . . . oceans to drink” ag 
ports. The hyperbole of this account seems intended to augm 9), she te | a 
camp representation of Constantinople as the kind of carnal Woop, | #8 
in which, as Bakhtin would characterize it, “food, drink, ang the location rel 
bodily life and the images of games... play such an important i Material a 
By contrast, the political implications of carnivalesque ae (235), | va 


la 7 
with disastrous consequences for the Europeans as the natives aon ont | 
lze on 


what Bakhtin identified as the revolutionary potential for political te 
mation at the heart of the carnivalesque spirit. A week after the as 
edra- 


tions, 
the first shot was fired of that terrible and bloody insurrectio 
which Lieutenant Brigge had detected the first symptoms. The ite 
rose against the Sultan, set fire to the town, and put every oe 
they could find, either to the sword, or to the bastinado. ohh 


(133, my emphasis) 
Certainly, the “historian’s” account uses the metaphor of illness/disease to i 
figure the political instability set in motion by the ritualized spectacle ofthe 


carnivalesque, however much the natives may be excluded. As for Woolf, o 
one may gauge her own escapist ambivalence about the general strike of = 
1926, for example, for some insight into the political animus of the upri+ 

an 


ing here, which most significantly coincides with Orlando’s bodily transfor 
mation. Exhausted and alarmed by the strike, but also identifying with i 
Labour against the Baldwin government, Woolf facetiously noted in her di : 
ary (13 May 1926): “In short, the strain removed, we all fall out & bicker’ 
backbite. Such is human nature—& I really dont like human nature unles i 
all candied over with art” (2: 85). In Orlando, the violent transformations 
the body politic by the “darker and lower down” are also, as in the carnitt 
esque, inscribed on the individual body (that is, Orlando’s body) as Uh) 
constituted and regulated by the political realm. 

Bakhtin argues that the carnivalesque easily entertains the be 
androgyny and conceives of the body as an aggregate of interna 
detachable parts (“the grotesque”). In the carnivalesque text, a Ma A 
also notes, the body is denaturalized, embodying states of pecai m 
cess, and change (219). While Russo’s cogent articulation of the my ie 
elements of Bakhtin’s conception of the grotesque body in the ae ent 
is well taken, the implications of the body as a culturally prec tral | 
that transgresses its own limits seem relevant in relation to Oe exe! | 
mutation from man to woman in Constantinople. Orlando $ body ™™ ii 
fies Bakhtin’s idea that the carnivalized body is “in th 
never finished, never completed; it is continually bu 


possibility 


ning 
e act of beco" ai? 
jlt, create 
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ves another body” (317). Woolf’s “artistic logic,” to quote Bakhtin, 
må AA closed, the smooth and impenetrable surface of the body and 
ignor E its excrescences and orifices,” which are thereby charged with 
e ary significance (317-18). In an almost archetypally carnivalesque 
i do" change of sex is a comic dismemberment that elicits as little 


from Orlando as his earlier racial transformation: 


ways 

pacion s : 
His form combined in one the strength of a man and a woman’s 
race. As he stood there, the silver trumpets prolonged their note, 
as if reluctant to leave the lovely sight which their blast had called 
forth; and Chastity, Purity, and Modesty, inspired, no doubt, by Cu- 
riosity, peeped in at the door and threw a garment like a towel at 
the naked form which unfortunately, fell short by several inches. 
Orlando looked himself up and down in a long looking-glass, with- 
out showing any signs of discomposure, and went, presumably, to 
his bath. (138) 


jyould identify this scenario as almost ineffably camp. Its coolly salacious 
ne, coupled with the deliberately anachronistic use of allegory, a long 
wtmoded literary form of representation, perfectly articulates the lesbian 
amivalesque that Judith Roof has identified as the kind of performance 
that consciously challenges gender ideologies, however much it relies on 
and reaffirms them (249). 

Moreover, that this is the point in the novel where the prose breaks 
down and assumes the characteristics of theatrical spectacle (including par- 
nthetical stage directions for the allegorical figures) reinforces Woolf’s as- 
ute understanding of gender identity as a performative “act.” That this 
“hole spectacle of the flesh is being staged in a politically destabilized and 
highly fantasmatic “oriental” location has broader implications. From the 
‘andpoint of gender as a construct, performances of drag and camp (as 


j Msiconfessional forms of the carnivalesque that put homosexuality into 


ee demonstrate, as Judith Butler has shown us, the fantasmatic na- 
gender norms (Gender 141). The artifice of the location where 
lando’s transformation occurs points up how the conception of gender 
a is itself a product of artifice. By displacing both gender and sex 
‘eee ae to the orient, Woolf's satiric agenda enables her to inventa 
Yet the eee space for such transformations to occur. 

rant niece litical and racial implication og Woolk s pebanee on extrava- 
a imperial ue of conventions of “the orient (as, in Said SOP 
"8. Orlan do = ap construct) are more problematic and more shi t- 
ateq y iner pioits such a hegemonic concept of the orient, as it is fabri- 
apably racist iconography and semiosis, in such a way as to 


§ 
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satirize but also recuperate orientalism for a privileged masque 
rade thar: 


ultimately, in class terms, one that identifies with the highest leve are 
established social order. Like all manifestations of camp, 9 I els Of the 
P, Orlando is simn 

` 


neously subversive and recuperative on many different levels Multa 


: ; k sA : 
least, Orlando bears out Lisa Lowe’s thesis that orientalism js hee the ven 
: T ; s 
and contradictory, that it “consists of an uneven matrix of or N 
Ist situa. 


tions across different cultural and historical sites, and . . . that eac} 

orientalisms is internally unstable and complex” (5)—much as gee os 
lar camp performance is. When Woolf responded to Sackville Westin articu. 
Persian” she was signifying the unstable and complex nature ofal] Pai 
tions of fantasy. rica 


NOTES 


1 While Woolf’s text is, in many ways, anomalous (as the author herself n 
iterated) within her own canon, Orlando has closer affinities with the works a 
selffashioned lifestyles of such popular producers of camp as (to name merely 
a few from a very fecund decade): Noel Coward, Ivor Novello, Cecil Beaton, Cole 
Porter, Michael Arlen, Eleanor Glyn, Ronald Firbank, any and all of the Sitwells 
Carl Van Vechten, Beverly Nichols, Erich von Stroheim, and, of course, Vita 
Sackville-West. See Core’s work for an entertaining evocation of the period, which 
remains, however, seriously neglected by academic analysis in terms of such self- 
consciously “decorative” cultural output. 

2 Some of the most interesting efforts to reclaim Orlando from academic 
neglect and disparagement have come from lesbian feminists, who celebrate its 
radically subversive gestures with regard to gender and sexuality. See especially 
Elizabeth Meese and Sherron Knopp. My project is, on this occasion, to cot 
sider how these radical gestures are affected by such categories as race, class, 
and nationality as they coalesce in Woolf's complex and simultaneous camp èt 
ploitation and satirization of orientalism. The best analysis to date of Orlandos 
orientalism is Karen Lawrence’s article “Orlando’s Voyage Out.” The ongoing 
debates about the politics of camp have been articulated by contributors to T 
recent anthologies edited by David Bergman and Moe Meyer. In this ess’), Me 
to establish connections between the politics of orientalism and the politics 


np achieves 1 
onscious production 


in the smirk of the beholder.” Of course, a camp effect may b 
on the part of any producer, while the best camp intentions Mey | pert 
recognized by an oblivious audience. The circuit of communica 
auen vta parente misrecognitions. : . aera See entries! 

for more on the efflorescence of lesbian style in this era, v 
Core’s “encyclopedia” and the following essays in Duberman et a aan va 
Rosenberg, “Discourses of Sexuality and Subjectivity: The New © ciyfle tl 
1936” (264-80); Esther Newton, “The Mythic Mannish Lesbian: ™ 
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New Woman” (281-93); and Shari Benstock, “Paris Lesbianism and the 
tis | ad ine f Reaction, 1900-1940” (332-46). 


the poit, i, js an anarchically comic name rivaled in modernist lesbian camp only 
li A pjuna Barnes's 1928 roman a clef Ladies Almanack: Duchess Clitoressa 
ely OHR ourt ; 
n NA assenger R rA N E O A O O liminal na- 
es well as a place tha a ptuous European consumption: 
ese | remembered how in Constantinople, before the war, when everything 
icu- flowed by that channel from out of Asia on its way to the European mar- 
ock kets, it had been possible to spend a whole afternoon in a shop, loung- 
i ing, while one rug more beautiful than the last was unrolled, dusky, faded, 
the treasures of sixteenth-century Isfahan. (115) 
7This is by no means to suggest that “Byzantium” qualifies as camp; its un- 
desing lack of irony and the unexamined claims to its own significance dis- 
mlifies it from a place on the campground, 
SIn her diary (12 February 1927), Woolf used Passenger to Teheran as an oc- 
i aion to differentiate herself from Sackville-West as a writer: 
rely Vita’s prose is too fluent. I’ve been reading it, & it makes my pen run. 
Cole When I’ve read a classic, I am curbed &—not castrated: no, the oppo- 
ells, site; I cant think of the word at the moment. Had I been writing 
Vita P[assenger] to T[eheran] I should have run off whole pools of this 
hich coloured water; and then (I think) found my own method of attack. It 
self- is my distinction as a writer to get this clear & my expression exact. Were 
I writing travels I should wait till some angle emerged: & go for that. 
eme The method of writing smooth narrative cant be right; things dont hap- 
tens pen in one’s mind like that. But she is very skilful & golden voiced. 
cially (Diary 3: 126-27). 
con 
class, * Among numerous critics, Pratt, Minh-ha, and hooks, from their varying 


per | Ppectives, critically analyze the implications of the white gaze upon the ra- 
ndos tal sexual, and imperial Other. 
oing | It is useful here to remember Woolf’s own celebrated cross-race, cross- 
o tw p p sonation in the Dreadnought hoax, February 1910. According to Quentin 
wish i | Woolf “wore a turban, a fine gold chain hanging to her waist and embroi- 
ics of aratan. Her face was black. She sported a very handsome moustache and 
EA aoe member of the retinue of the Emperor of Abyssinia. See Bell’s 
res 16 A aphy for a detailed, yet still unsatisfying, account of the hoax played on 
ction | ig oyal Navy, 157-62; 213-16. The incident was also interpolated in Woolf’s 
mip ; Tee) subversive story “A Society.” 
ion xample: 15 March 1926, with its iteration of the predictable dullness 


. | tthe e 
ni € embassy routine (DeSalvo 127). 
ore i 


W thanks to Cor 7 
jesin ora Kaplan, a brilliant reader and critic. 
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The Alexandria Quartet: The 
Homosexual as Teacher/Guide 


Mark D. HAWTHORNE 


E tendency has been to unsex Lawrence Durrell’s The Alexandria Quar- 
tetwithout acknowledging that Durrell fully grounded the novel in sex, 
but as a valorizing substructure. For example, in an 
f the enigmas surrounding “Justine’s attitudes 
for Pursewarden’s suicide,” Walter Creed 
deviant sexuality and its role in shaping 
conclude that 
gratuitous 


not merely as a theme 
otherwise careful analysis O 
toward her ‘lovers’ and the motives 
so carefully avoids any mention of 
the differing views of Darley’s sources that we may falsely 
Durrell’s insistence in giving homosexuality a voice is, at worst, 
(Kelly 60) and, at best, comic (Steiner 22, Godshalk passim, or Fertile, 
“Scobie” 51). At the same time, neither Michel Pharond nor Sharon Sper: 
cer, both of whom have discussed Durrell’s use of “dysfunctional” sexuality, 
has adequately incorporated this sexuality into a discussion of “normal 
sexuality to explain why Durrell focused so sharply on the homosexuality! 
Darley’s mentors. 

Although the Leonards make an interesting, provocativ 
between Durrell’s and Paul Scott’s treatments of the homosex 
“a daimon in explaining the truth” (92), they have not explored I in 
role shapes the first-person narrator’s view of himself. In fact, Dina 
grounding of the text in sexualities may provide a paradigm for C i 
maleness in novels with male narrators usually associated with ondua 
overt heterosexism—those social structures that prescribe hetero it 
havior as the only acceptable expression of sexuality. We shoy 
how Durrell shapes heterosexual identity by mirroring 1t throu 
sexual lenses. 

The first narration, Justine,’ immediately in 
heterosexist presumption, but Durrell has Darley ident 


e comparso 
ual’s role® 
how thi 


scribes the thro"! 
fy himse f 
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t Beckettian bifurcation so that we immediately perceive him in 
an ane jrreconcilable oppositions. Physically, his body is untrained and 
erms ecich he phallocentrically projects himself as hard(en) and mascu- 
Aci, he is torn between memories of a past but desired delusion 
jine: | Fie love in Egypt and the awareness of a present but unwanted re- 
ty jovelessness in the Cyclades. Of course, these oppositions directly 
ality m writing. On the artistic level, he has already heard Pursewarden’s 
r but he dislikes his rival author and will not listen to that which could 
p him to become the writer he desires to be. Although he wants.to 
—_ a writer (presumably a writer of fiction), he is “a romantic with a 
joticeable tendency towards self-dramatization” (Rieger-Pratt 361). In a 
wel filled with novelists and writers, he cannot divorce himself from his 
on “factual” past: Simultaneously, he wants objectivity to recreate the past 
ihe writing of Justine based on diaries, his own memories, and Nessim’s 
papers) but longs for the subjectivity of reliving his memories (the confu- 
on recognized by Balthazar, who questions whether Justine is supposed to 


a b fiction or truth). On the personal level, Justine has already jilted him. 
sex, ; ae : t 
e He obviously suffers from her cutting him out of her life, a symbolic castra- 


ides | in and at the same time, he sets out to immortalize his affair with her as if 
eeq | Heaffair itself marked the culmination of manly activity, Unlike the sexu- 
ing ily deviant Balthazar, he cannot accept sexual physicality without glossing 
that | "something it is not (sentimentalized spiritual joining of kindred souls), 
tous | et while he is obsessed with its fleshiness. Put another way, Darley may 
cil eH tobe a hedonist but on ly if he can qualify hedonism by making it spiri- 
wal, 
ali, | _ When Darley tries to comprehend his experience with Justine by con- 
‘sng her with the Claudia of Arnauti’s psychoanalytic novel, he (unknow- 
gly to himself) obscures his own emotional experience and (on Durrell’s 
art knowingly for the reader) adds to the original, perhaps humorous, mis- 
rison | ection of the Quartet. In interpreting Justine as a “case,” he intellectual- 
“Sand sanitizes sex; that is, in remembering their affair, he sublimates her 
y this oa fetish and overlooks the actual sexuality that he shared with Melissa. 
rell ia bordinating sexual activity to his interpretation of sexual activity, he 
ading es his sense of sexual inadequacy and ambiguity: He (the subject) 
onet. on fies Justine into a body that possessed him until the sexual act be- 
alb a him the reification of his interpretation of Justine. He begins his 
| nea 3S a symbolic eunuch (having been cut off by Justine, he sees no 
pom | ti avenue for his sexuality) who has been feminized and domesticated 
ine’ ehi nannish” lover (he lives on the Greek island caring for 
“OTe she left eeu he projects his present sexual ambiguity into that time 
Im, Trying to understand even his most intimate moments 


Qo 
fo 
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Darley says, “The pages of Arnauti run through 


with Justine, i my mi 
watch her walk and talk to her J 136) . In Jacob Arnauti’s firstpe Mind as | 
Jacob, the main character, keeps a diary account of “research ee Nove, ih 
proposes to do” (64). Likewise, J ustine is a first-person account pot by 

ovel written by a man who wants to AWould. | op 


be writer, who reads a n Write 
about his experiences with a provocative woman (Claudia), whom coe 
€ con. 


fuses with the novel’s real-life original (Justine). In other words, D , 

cepts intellectual psychological analysis as a contorted way of bel a 

der to his sexual confusion. Unable or unwilling to rely on his ae om | the 

tions and insights, he intellectualizes experience, failing because ie emo | iy 

accurately judge his own interpretation. He acts as if one cannot a 
superficies of real life (acts and facts about ast 


content only with “the 
96), though as we see in Balthazar’s Interlinear, he trusts what People say 


and fails to question their actions. 
But while Darley repeatedly claims to seek and valorize the “depth” of E 


relationships (he leaves us with the impression that his relation with Me. | gl 
issa is merely fleshy and of less value than his intellectual and physical rel | he 


tion with Justine), he explicitly trusts surfaces and appearances. Attention | se 


to surfaces—such as the mirrored images of both Justine and Pursewar | a 


den—remains to him shallow. Although he neither questions nor analyzes | tex 
the significance of narcissistic mirror images or the reversals occasioned by | (c 
this sort of imaging, he participates in what Jonathan Dollimore has called | ast 
“the politics of inversion,” a Wildean transgression that blends and blus | jor 
discursive and sexual perversions (66-68). While he appreciates the need | lect 
to create a new, nonlinear novel to render character from many, cubisic | sey 
perspectives wherein “all the formal qualities of an object are synthesized | nes 
into a single characteristic” (Briganti 43), he does not recognize depth (the | poi 
social, personal, or aesthetic dimensions and implications of such a novel) ent 
He is narcissistic insofar as he makes his own sexual affair into the a |" 
Justine, but Durrell also makes him sexually naive, unable to understand! | the 
desires even while he claims to be an all-knowing authority on pe a Bs 
love. Though he purports to be Freudian, he transfers narcissism nA nop 
Freud’s context, where falling in love with one’s own image is the Ta & 
sential homosexual act, and makes it the grounds for his interpre ew P 
heterosexuality. This confusion further shapes his failure to aa 13) ien 
desire without feeling the need to intellectualize, and hence er supe tri 
love. Sexually, therefore, he embraces a sort of intellectualized Da tk A 
cial Freudian “depth” analysis, similar to, if P lod 
fiction that he originally chooses as the hermene 
Justine’s behavior, a key that proves dramatically false x 
Balthazar’s Interlinear. In fact, Justine is admittedly a nove 


not dependent o i 
r 


utic key hen ne fom 


of sur 
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bya character/writer who believes that he must penetrate beneath 
ten q ” + : ’ 
es faces to find “truth” but who, as we find in Balthazar, is so deceived 
ose 


1l rface that he cannot interpret its “code” and thereby tries to turn 
ghe R ence into the stuff of romance. 
drea escriptions of sexually deviant characters follow directly from this 
Fon He begins from a binary view of sexuality in which he catego- 
con i ers as either heterosexual or homosexual. If he casually mentions 
LA sexes” of the city, he only explores male and female heterosexual- 
end male and female homosexuality and completely overlooks 
it nsgenderism. Those whom he identifies as homosexual, he trivializes by 
in gto the comedic, even though Balthazar may be modeled on Cavafy, 
„hom he consistently idolizes (see e.g. Pinchin, Alexandria 186-90). This 
mewhat confusing trivialization, however, questions his relying on 
4mauti’s Freudian account of Claudia/Justine. He introduces Balthazar and 
scobie, for example, as if his inscription of them as “homosexual” automati- 


| cally makes them less serious, hence more frivolous and insignificant, than 


heir heterosexual peers. Even if we agree with John Hagopian that homo- 
«xuality is a symbol for sterility because “it is not a (pro) creative kind of 
acivity” (103), a hypothesis that more reflects the bias of the critic than the 
text, we still must recognize with Ann Ashworth (245) and Jane Pinchin 
(Cleopatra” 235) that Darley describes Clea’s homosexual affair with Justine 
steaching her that she is, indeed, heterosexual. Darley’s apparent trivializa- 
lin is especially obvious when we consider that he met Justine just after his 
kcture on Cavafy (a homosexual poet acts as the means to effect a hetero- 
ual liaison) and that his first references to Justine refer to her mannish- 
nes (725, 26) and directly suggest that she may be lesbian (J 31). It also 


ponts to Darley’s sexually confused treatment of his material—his consis- 
tently favorin 


Promptly disregarding his advice, and his failing to recognize what 

sore fit into his preconceived, narrow, and sometimes mockingly ho- 
1c structuring of events. 

ne has convincingly argued that Darley’s tongue-in-cheek 

ually marginalized characters and stereotypes indirectly calls 


reness; he is “the gatekeeper to knowledge . . . the mage 
e ‘above’ or ‘beyond’ sexual love” (Pine 242), at least above 
rosexual expressions of love that make the Other different 
mage of the lover himself. Along with his namelessness (we 
is name until Balthazar), Darley’s pejorative self-portrait in 
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Justine projects a character who is physically unattractive (thus 
taken back by Justine’s attention), intellectually confuseq (an Complete 
Arnauti to interpret, however falsely, his affair with Justine) ae on 
ally disturbed (especially in his treatments of Melissa and ine Motion. 
This selfconstruct has the tendency to overlook the simple for th ewarden), 
and hence to make difficulties where there are none, an anan A 
more difficult interpretations that leads him to false conclusio 8 
does not begin to resolve until he reads Balthazar’s Interlinear. 
In many cases, characters, acting like Darley himself, purposely dist 
existential actuality to hide truth; that is, they purposely construct “cl on 
to conceal sexualities. When Keats, the journalist whose occupation = 
uncover truth, interviews Pursewarden, he records fabrications baie 
Pursewarden purposely deceives him, but when Pursewarden’s etre 
wife commissions him to write the authoritative biography, he knowing} 
refuses to divulge the truth about Pursewarden’s incestuous affair with i 
sister, the most informative fact in Pursewarden’s life. Likewise, Balthazar 
and Nimrod dress Scobie’s corpse in uniform to conceal that he was kicked 
to death when he was wearing women’s clothes, though everyone who knows 
him seems to know of his cross-dressing (B 242). In other cases, character 
distort facts to satisfy their own opinions about others’ actions. Darley, hired 
by Scobie to spy on the Cabal, tries to tell him that the mysterious message 
have no relation to espionage but is “curtly told that [he] must not believe 
[the Cabal’s] obvious coverstory” (J 170). Yet Darley, especially in Justi 
and to a lesser degree in Balthazar, purports to write the “truth,” although 
he neither knows nor can face what that truth is. 

I suggest that Darley’s treatment of deviant characters 
what he himself finds unspeakable; in this manner, using Da 
bolism, we have a “key,” like Balthazar with the Cabal, 
(and perhaps Durrell as well) has purged from the text. 
removed himself from others, whether in the school in Upper Egypt 1A 
his island in the Cyclades, he fetishizes them, as Balthazar, who accepti 
exuberant and immediate physicality of sex, recognizes when he ay 
ter all, your concern—was it with us as real people or as ‘chara i 
19). As Freud argued and Durrell clearly illustrates, 4 fetish is a pe who 
reflects the person who imagines the fetish, not the actual perso” in 
the fetish has been constructed. We can add that the characters " ney 
are, on the one hand, largely masturbatory and, on the other HA 
to conceal their creator’s (Darley’s) fear of his own sexua 
especially his fear of Justine’s feminization of him 
“manhood” though her unexplained rejection). Al 
this fetish as a result of the painful sexual rejection that cuts 


of Ever 
AS that he 


helps us read 
rley’s own i 


Darley ©, 
though him from Ate 
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ne does not realize that he has woven a masturbatory fetish until 


ely | minib ne homosexual who does not fear his own femininity or physi- 
on Sees it on himself to set him “straight.” 
ons | calit a, lies an essential irony in Durrell’s development of his narrator: 
X e tried to describe an “ideal” love affair from the narcissistic view 
` i ected lover, but a ee whose profession takes Hn to the 
he | gnereal clinic, the heart of t £ city, enters to release him from his greater 
jan sexual” delusion. In aiey words, the male heterosexual must see him- 
on | lf through the homosexual’s eyes in order to identify himself, a move- 
ets’ | ment that places value on the homosexual by suggesting that the hetero- 
Sto | gxual lacks the ability to find his identity on his own. Though one appar- 
use a focus of the Quartet is on the evolution of heterosexual love, Darley’s 
ged | movement from ineffective schoolteacher to creative writer is, as Godshalk 
Agly | argues, couched in his acceptance of himself as functional heterosexual, an 
his acceptance that emerges only from his encounters with homosexuals and 
aar | jis realization that his heterosexuality is as tenuous as homosexual desire 
ked | (such as Scobie’s “tendency”) is unchanging. 
OWS In contrast to his treatment of homosexual characters, Darley intro- 
ten | duces Pursewarden, Pombal, Cohen, and Nessim—the first major hetero- 
ired | xual characters in the tetralogy—in terms of their social position/success 
16 | (uccessful writer, embassy staffer, furrier, and Coptic merchant) and their 
iev seriousness.” Pursewarden is the serious rival to Darley’s failure as a writer; 
sin | Cohen and Nessim are sexual rivals; and Pombal is his friend and sexual 
ugh | provider, Important here is Darley’s treatment of his heterosexual rivals— 
Amauti (the ex-husband of his mistress), Nessim (Justine’s husband), 
reid | Cohen (the repulsive rival for Melissa’s desire), and Pursewarden (the rival 
sm | Writer and, according to the mistaken Balthazar, his secret sexual rival). 
i | Memory, Darley’s first source when he begins to write in the Cyclades, is 
‘a Eon of his recollections of Pursewarden, he uses a mirror image 
she | ing eee memory: “He was only to be seen now troneh the distort- 
ALL ler a ee aa or the dusty spectrum of memory (J 168). As I ear 
O tolg fe, , Mirrors, like the reflective water in the myth of Narcissus, 
rth! the the ac Darley s self-doubts and sexual confusion, for the mirror 
Mot | Rishizeq ae saa a serious psychic displacement. Actual experience, 
sl csimplifie. at the perceiver wants or hopes to believe, is as deceptive as 
a | Restion see mebo the ex-husband s novel. Yet Darley accepts without 
yas ed) expe; Arnauti’s analysis and his own imagined (and hence subli- 
if bs X Perience before Balthazar corrects him. 
e | tonto We should ask is why Darley needs the ex-husband’s interpreta- 
Me fom Beech his own experience. That is, why does Darley so easily slip 


8 Justine through his own eyes to confusing her with the Claudia 
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of Moeurs? Having just recently found sexual love (as disting; 
sexual experience) with Melissa, he comes to the affair with PNA fro 7 
little experience; however, his lack of experience alone is A me havin f 
account for his falling so completely into Arnauti’s simplistic T Sool 6 
unless we also find, as I suggest, a need in Darley to turn Tacos Oanalysi 
tish that he can understand, or control, in order to build a sod 
image that excuses his treatment of Melissa and fortifies his wona self 
of heterosexual masculinity. Interestingly, his adoption of Amat Sense | y 
pretation effects his identification with Arnauti, thus defusing iE We 

ver 


that Arnauti might have possessed if he continued as an actual (though p ) ; 
ast 


sexual rival. be 
By merging with the ex-husband, his recollection of sex with Justi lo 
actually becomes (as Eve Sedgwick has demonstrated in the cases of zi eri 
Country Wife and A Sentimental Journey) homoerotic, leading, perhaps inad. | 
a 


vertently, to his transferring what homosexual panic he may feel to Justine 
by associating her with stereotypes of the mannish lesbian (e.g. J31),a i 
shocking identification that also colors his view of Clea and prepares for his h 
eventually falling in love with her. That is, if he can project Justine and Clea 7 
as “damaged” women (lesbians); he can overcome his fear of sexual ambi- 
guity by making them whole (heterosexual) without needing to confront e 
his own sexual confusion or fear. By “castrating” the “mannish lesbians, he | jg 
can transform them into unequivocal heterosexuality and thus prove to him 
self that he is, indeed, “man enough” to be a fully empowered heterosexual 
himself. 

Likewise, his ambiguous relation to Nessim (at once s 
mari compliceand as a threat) defuses the husband as sexua 
the rivalry is defused, the homoerotic bond between (ex)husband an 


eeing him as the 
| rival. But while 
d lover 


is deepened. Darley can scarcely mention a fault in Nessim, to whom, m m | T 
opinion, he is obviously attracted, at least insofar as he makes Nes ma 
most desirable male—socially, physically, and mentally—in Alexan a 
Later in Clea, Nessim, not Justine, continues to earn his sympathy and can 


k ver ree 
able (for whatevei | sre 


tion. By making Nessim a sexually inept husband, un Mee iit 
son) to effect the heterosexualization of his wife, Darley again Med fy 
homoeroticism, again becoming “manly” through his supposedly © him 
the woman’s homosexuality. . and Nest fn 
In contrast to such homoerotic bonding with Arnaut an thing" 
Darley inscribes his rivalry with Cohen as a projection of self-lo2 ping” | Y 


deed of more obvious homosexual panic. Because he knows Sa ha lin 
Cohen as a spy, he cannot know Nessim’s fear of what Cohen ai nim” len 
revealed to Melissa, nor the “real” reasons why Justine has se C paai 
her lover. But sitting with Cohen in hospital, seeing the dying ™ 
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f himself, causes him to recognize that Cohen was actually a sexual 
r 0 


M no immediately threatened his sexuality: 
aal W. 
nv 


[ felt glad that Melissa has not come to see him die lest seeing him, 
as I saw him now, she might at a blow rediscover him. And by one of 
those paradoxes in which love delights I found myself more jealous 
of him in his dying than I had ever been during his life. (J109) 


se this insight comes after Darley has fallen in love with Justine and real- 
izes how much his new love is making Melissa suffer (97). He had earlier 
gsualized the old furrier mainly in terms of sexual rivalry: he “could not 
wear to think of his gross intimacies with her,” a notion immediately fol- 
loved by his thinking those very thoughts, “those sweaty little hands cov- 
aedas thickly as a porcupine with black hair” (J23). 

Guilt over his shabby treatment of Melissa transforms rivalry to identifi- 
ution while he sits with Cohen in hospital, where he thinks of Cavafy’s dy- 
ing Antony, a reference that recalls his earlier asking, “Was it in this that 
Antony heard the heart-numbing strains of the great music which persuaded 
him to surrender for ever to the city he loved?” (J 14). The juncture of 
Cavafy’s poem and the dying Cohen’s singing of a few bars of Jamais de la vie 
suggests sexualized, though disavowed, bonding between Melissa’s lovers, 
specially in the light of Darley’s immediate transition from this first allu- 
sion to an imagined scene laced with homoeroticism: 


The sulking bodies of the young begin to hunt for a fellow na- 
kedness, and in those little cafés where Balthazar went so often with 
the old poet of the city [Cavafy], the boys stir uneasily at the back- 
gammon under the petrol-lamps: disturbed by this dry desert—so 
unromantic, so unconfiding—stir, and turn to watch every stranger. 


(/15) 


Atthe same time, that Darley suggests this bonding between himself and a 


Tan who, like himself, is shoddy and anything but sexually appealing dis- 
mete inherent danger of his desire. Cohen is so undesirable that he 
nt gut that his (sexual) fear of Cohen, who followed him “about the 
bi wh with a Pistol Sagging in the pocket of his overcoat,” can turn from 
RNA he studied him in a mirror, the place where one normally studies 
inaly 23), to Jealousy when he faces Cohen directly in the hospital, and 


R compassion when Cohen no longer sexually threatens him. 
ar 


Whig ey finds rivalry with Pursewarden more threatening than those ri- 
vi 


nauti and Cohen, especially after Balthazar bluntly asserts that 
Was actually his sexual rival, a notion that Darley had not ear- 
d. It is interesting that, while many critics mention the impor- 
Sewarden’s letters to his sister (see e.g. Lennon 27 and Nichols 


‘Usewar 


thine 
Magine 


en 
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12), we are not allowed to read these letters or even to kn 
than the title of Pursewarden’s novel. Still, they assume that Darley num 
wants us to use his criticism of the letters as a hermen eine iE e 
performance (see €.g- Kellman 118-19). Homoerotic envy at €y to D 
that he had shared the woman he loved with the successful] wri 
and thus had dismissed in Justine becomes in Balthazar the me 
he begins to free himself from Justine as fetish. That is, Balt 
ing into the solitude of the Cyclades abruptly ends Darley’s 
delusion by forcing him to (re)examine his affair with Justi 
ately (re)positions Pursewarden as a rival whom Darley cann 
count as Cohen or Arnauti. 

Darley first knew Pursewarden only as a successful writer who rented 
Pombal’s flat; he envied and then disliked him, animosity that causeq tia 
to misrepresent Pursewarden to the reader. Pursewarden had criticized 
Darley’s earlier fictions by pointing out that they “have a curious and rather 
forbidding streak of cruelty. . . . But it is simply the way a sentimentalis 
would disguise his weakness” (B 109-10). Although Balthazar suggests that 
such criticism caused Darley to dislike (and envy) the more successfil 
Pursewarden, this explanation fails to account for Pursewarden’s “party 
[with] three or four maimed-looking naval cadets, . . . a prostitute from 
Golfo’s tavern,” and Melissa (J 55). Darley never explains this “party,” his 
silence coming as a rather loud omission, especially after he has clearly in- 
dicated that the party was sexual in nature and seems unlike the 
Pursewarden that he has elsewhere described. 

If Justine, as Balthazar falsely conjectures, loved Pursewarden and used 
Darley as a decoy, then Pursewarden, unlike Cohen or Arnauti, is Darley 
sexual rival in terms of both of the women in his life, thereby making 
Pursewarden the character who most threatens both his heterosexual ma 
culinity and his position as a writer, the two gauges by which Darley wansi? 
interpret himself. But Darley either will not or cannot imagine Pursewar e 
as sexual rival, precisely, I suggest, because the idea itself is too thread 
to his already weak sexual self-esteem. Even after he has read the nn 
ear and positioned Pursewarden as a rival, he refuses to accept that My 
warden could actually have been sexually attractive to both Me a 
Justine. While he can imagine Cohen and Nessim as rivals by depe i 
ing them, he refuses to acknowledge Pursewarden as 4 real 
already weak sense of sexuality. 15-11) ag 

Warren Wedin and, more radically, Eugene Hollahan (1 ect! 
that Darley is also the writer of Mowntolive; we can furth 
only internalize the full threat of Pursewarden by complet 
self. When he is participating narrator, fear of his ow? sex 


Ow muc 


a 3) 
discon ; 
ter he eni 
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hazar’s break. 
Masturbatory 
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Ha throwing up false leads that protect him from the recognitions 

tJ . . 

Ire aes at the edges of his consciousness. For example, when he effaces 
ná F . Dae ; : 

at as the “naive, unreliable third-person narrator of Mountolive (Fried- 

a 


Ys i) he can project himself through Pursewarden’s eyes when his ri- 
ig? fan 28? i him to Mountolive: 

"supposedly described ms is ve 

ich He teaches for a living and writes novels. He has that nice round 
a babyish back to the head which one sees in cultural types: slight 
ay stoop, fair hair, and the shyness that goes with Great Emotions im- 
di perfectly kept under control. A fellow-romantic quotha! Looked at 
di hard, he starts to stammer. But he’s a good fellow, gentle and re- 


signed. (M111) 


ed | pysewarden here goes on to sneer, “He wrings his hands, his spectacles 
im | eam up, when he mentions” either Melissa or Justine (M112). This sort of 
zed projected self-image was not possible for the writer of Justine or Balthazar 
but here resolves the “discovery” from Balthazar that Pursewarden is actu- 


list aly a sexual rival. The Darley that Pursewarden is made to describe is a 
hat Darley who has begun to understand and accept himself. His lack of self. 
tl | teem prevented his looking directly at others. His was the stereotypical 
w image of an “unmanly” young man who, like Narcissus, stared intently at 
œm | tisown image, a mirroring of desire that Freud inscribed as homosexual. 
: He has an insight into others, but it still terrifies him because it may force 


him to look away from his own image and directly gaze at the Other. Such 
the farhad pulled him from the object at hand; it made him unable to remain 
val ‘detached subject because he self-identified with the objects that he wanted 
gji 0 marginalize. But the Darley who can project such an image of himself 
ing Y the mouth of his supposed sexual rival has defused that threat. 
usewarden’s statements may be critical, but Darley has reduced them to 

so ements emptied of sexuality. 


det Ih Durrell’s modernist novel about a traditionalist writer’s self-discov- 


ing i Reiger-Pratt 359, Nichols 10, and Fertile, “Role of Writer” 65 for 
rite im) ret interpretations of Cais blend of traditionalism and modema 
Ist Dare am we read is both Durrell’s novel about his unnamed narrator 
and miji and Darley’s novel about himself. In other words, just as Darley 
alir o nterprets the “reality” of Justine by reading Moeurs, Durrell leads us 
ti | ot S)interpret the “reality” of Darley by forcing us to deconstruct the 


ove He 
in that Darley has written (Briganti 45). Because Justine is our only source 

Yn mation before we read Balthazar, we, like the Darley in the novel, do 

city eua Dy What to believe. In this sense, the tetralogy itself reflects Darley’s 

| ad ambivalence: his text tries to declare itself heterosexually masculine 

yi MPower dbi $ am a 

) ed but repeatedly slips toward the homosexual, feminine, and 
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disfranchised. Darley (both the narrator and the characte; who h 
that narrator) is obviously as proud of his writing as of his affair sea Create | e 
that his book “has never been of the slightest importance ie ecam D 


never even be published” (B 19). I have suggested that feet for it yy q 
woman and the writing about her) becomes a masturbatory fetish en the | a 
(both the narrator in the text and the character/writer who eee he 
narrator). By inscribing the fetish in text that is “safely” rem ove di 0 

the | o 


gaze of others, Darley had avoided confronting homoeroticism, but 

he gives that text to a known homosexual—partly as an impulse ican an 
strengthen its distancing power—he exposes himself to that rea aN €r to 
a gaze that unmasks the fetish and reveals it in the Interlinear far es pe 
actually is—a sexual construct that depersonalizes the actual Other to i 
the narrator/writer but that has little relation to the real world if the cat | Da 
egories “actual” and “real” have any relevance outside Darley’s fetishism, | his 
Lee Edelman has succinctly described this process of textualization: 


Homosexuality . . . has the effect of compelling heterosexual mas fis 
culinity to engage in the self-subverting labor of reading and inte. | ™ 
preting itself, knowing full well that the more susceptible to inter hel 
pretation it acknowledges itself to be, . . . the more aggressively i | 
must insist on its absolute indisputability, thereby compromising it | ma 
self still more by fueling suspicion that the very insistence ofits | ear 
claim to be indisputable testifies to a state of being always more | Da 
than potentially in dispute. (205-06) in 
In other words, the homosexual, here Balthazar, becomes the teacher/, guide 
who helps the heterosexual confront his own confused desires by forcing 


him to acknowledge his confusion. Although Jane Pinchin clearly argues T 
for the position of the female as the controller of male identity and ce 


ation, her dismissal of the role of male homosexuality by the ageist CST 3 
tion that “Durrell is interested only in mentors, in wise old men who ae | tte 
transcended sexuality (“Cleopatra” 232), misses a major pointin ie i sigh 
tet, for it fails to ask why Durrell puts such a strong focus on homosext®™ A 

whether condescending or not, if the issue is unimportant. woe tant 
Darley’s failure or refusal to name himself as narrator inj siet es Mer 
mount to his excessive “naming” or labeling of the marginalized a ws | ve 
ters; thus one of the characters whom he has excessively labeloa who | tte 
brought unexpectedly into the reader’s gaze—becomes the msc Mor 
names him and who forces him to (re)examine the text he has “hava Po 
Unwilling to accept a position supporting Darley’s fetishism, Balt gychoa" ton 
earlier had been his instructor in the Cabala, needs to act â e yee" tt 
alt 


1 ’ . i, (0) 
lyst to (re) direct Darley’s sight so that he sees the past anew. 
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te and thus to break up (discard) the fetish. Balthazar enables 
evalua “open his eyes” and thus reposition himself in his past and conse- 
arley tO his text. Nessim’s blinded eye and Justine’s drooping eye in Clea 
jace Darley’s false sight in Justine. Where Darley’s fear of his own 
ee cia caused him to misrepresent, Nessim’s and Justine’s desire 
ra ulate and control causes them to see less clearly. Apparently un- 
p E sly, Darley demonizes the “center” (the heterosexual characters) 
al orizes the marginalized (the homosexual characters, or at least those 
characters Who deviate from heterosexuality). In this manner, deviance or 
aversion becomes the threshold to the creation of new, radical art. Inso- 
gras old art (here the naturalistic novel or in Clea’s case the realistic paint- 
ing) must be transgressively overthrown to make way for modernism, 
Darley's inscription of an archetypal transgression (homosexuality) becomes 
his guide to creativity. 

Although Darley does not welcome criticism, Balthazar, supposedly 
justine’s closest confidant (J 101), uninvitedly and harshly criticizes his 
manuscript, thus justifying the second novel of the tetralogy. Beginning as a 
heterosexist who cannot or will not acknowledge his homoeroticism, Darley 
conflates romantic delusion and sexual/artistic conformity. The original 
manuscript, both the one we hear criticized and corrected in the Interlin- 
arand the one that we read as the first novel in the tetralogy, represents 
Darley at a beginning, the beginning actually being his position of “writer” 
inthe Cyclades, not the position of being Melissa’s lover five years earlier. 
While the reader must sift though evidence with Darley, the reader also must 
feexperience the “facts” of the first novel. Because the reader at this point 
hasno cause to question Balthazar’s Interlinear (any more that Darley ques- 
lonsiit), earlier evidence must be reexamined. Such reexperience and re- 


| amination clearly involve the question of just what happened five years 
į “lier between the time that Melissa and Darley fell in love and Justine 


“appeared. But they also involve the question of how the additional in- 
a affects and alters the first-person narrator in the tetralogy’s present 
ne, Darley as writer as opposed to Darley as character. 
aa Darley disingenuously characterizes himself as ONE of “the sick 
lies iil eas, the prophets” who has emerged kon the winepress of 
tenp a but after reading the Interlinear, he writes, “I am making every 
More fee € matter of fact” (B 15). Less sentimental, less selfflagellant, 
Problems at from the subject, Balthazar overcomes many of the esthetic 
hom q sot Justine. While the sentimentalist of Justine built his narration 
meen a frustrated attempt to recreate “history,” the more de- 
aa ee of Balthazar “reconstructed from the labyrinth of notes which 
t the long chapter that deals with Nessim, Narouz, and Leila. 
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He begins the fifth chapter by explaining the apparently thir dpe 

chapter: Tson four 
So much have I reconstructed from the labyrinth a 
Balthazar has left me. “To imagine is not necessarily Be Which 
he says elsewhere, “nor dares one make a claim for one 
interpreting people’s actions. One assumes that the s 
out of their feelings as leaves grow out of a branch, ee grown 
work backwards, deducing the one from the other? 
could if he were sufficiently brave to cement these 
our actions with interpretations of his own to bind 


(98) 


Here he attributes actions, thoughts, and feelings that he could not hay 
known; in other words, following the now dead Pursewarden’s advice, Dae 
moves from narrating what he thinks are facts toward what he can deduce 
or interpret from those facts. Goaded by Balthazar who sneered that ‘a di 
ary is the last place to go if you wish to seek the truth about a person” (B 
15), Darley as a detached narrator has begun to shape experience intoa 
fabric in which the reader sees the development of the plot rather than 
hearing Darley describe that development. 

He has also used this “reconstruction” technique to write the passage 
dealing with the Cervonis’s carnival ball. As Anne Zahlan has pointed out, 
from Bakhtin’s perspective it is precisely in the carnival that past and 
present, the underworld and high society, the erotic and deviant intersect 
(35-36). Ironically, the masquerade—high camp as it is—conceals and ca: 
tigates the homosexual. This masquerade is at once a justification for cros 
dressing and gender bending and the rationale that the heterosexual uss 
to justify his murdering the homosexual in drag. Although sexual transgrer 
sion, including transvestitism, is “socially acceptable” within 
liced by heterosexual desire (that is, at a masked ball), the neutr : 
not safe unless all parties equally accept the unarticulated limits. In be 
case, Narouz, whose physical appearance (his hare-lip) has led him a a 
himself as outside the realm of the socially accepted, fails to acco ae 
its that protect others like Selene, the girl with no nose. Ths ie 
“(mis) reads” Toto’s disguise by believing that Justine’s ring can only fei 
by Justine, he uses his (mis)understanding as an excuse for sib 
striking down what he believes is a violation of his own rigid, a guilt 
code (that the wife of his brother would dare to flirt with him), ® 


fe 
2 ; g : onning : 
down a homosexual who has violated gender identification by de edit” 


Perhaps a Writer 
apparent ga a 
them together" 


s a . , 9 yt ads 1 i 
nine apparel, including Justine’s ring. That cross-dressing lea of ent! | 


to death (here and also in the case of Scobie) marks the lim 
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session at the same time that it marks the demarcation between sur- 
pearance and depth/truth. In this, a masquerade is remarkably 
pace/ AP it is the means by which characters move through falsehood to 
' be 7 other words, there cannot be a “coming out” without a closet. 
: h the genderbending homosexual suffers from daring to be what he 
h eine heterosexist murderer is caught in the deception, for he has be- 
oi appearances—even those appearances at a masked ball where he 
e ect that things are not as they appear. 
A hough Darley attended the ball and later learned of Narouz’s action 
» | fom Clea, he fleshes out his meager information with imagination, based 
this knowledge of the people involved. At the beginning of chapter seven, 


he asks, 


y Shall I reconstruct it—the scene I see so clearly, and which his few 
è crabbed words in green ink have detonated in my imagination? Yes, 
te it will enable me to dream for a moment about an unfrequented 
B quarter of Alexandria which I loved. (B151) 


è | Compelled to justify this movement from what he regards as facts, Darley 
develops this chapter—Narouz’s visit to the Magzub—with an immediacy 
that, while true to the character of Narouz, admittedly stems from his imagi- 
tation. In one sense, Darley chooses to become the writer “in drag”: he 
wes a third-person objective point of view to efface himself and thus “re- 
construct” a scene that he could not have witnessed in any way. We could 
wy that he appropriates a mask that allows him to step back from directly 
confronting sexuality. Insofar as he thus sexualizes text, he moves from the 
romanticized heterosexism of Justine through the homosexual influence of 
Balthazar to a position that represents neither exclusive sexuality nor the 
absence of sexuality altogether. Like Scobie and Toto, he endangers him- 
_ | *lfbecause such appropriation is itself transgressive—in this case, a trans- 
tsion that leaves the reader wondering who “fathered” the mysterious 
Mountotive and what the shift in narration means in the Quartet as a whole. 
i me and Toto, his transgression reveals a greater truth wherein ac- 
nA ecomes more than an epistemological discovery of differentness, 
gests that “objective truth” is ontological diversity. 
hli ete Darley’s “open secret” of peCOUSINCE RS the Cervonis’s 
Secret” eee marks a transition in Darley’s own self-knowledge to the 
9} less a Nanon of Mountolive. Knowing little of Narouzi except by nea 
| Mouritine a lVe, and almost nothing of politics, Danley conunucs in 
| of th we reconstruction that he began in Balthazar. In the context 
renee Macan call Mountolive a failed narration in that it lacks cour- 
ning naturalistic.” Just as wearing a mask resulted in the deaths 
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of the cross-dressers, the choice of self-effacing third-person l 
marks the willing death of Darley as character-narrator, 0 
have argued, this volume simply discards Darley as nar 
“actual facts” of the story, it directly follows from Darley’s recon 
scenes dealing with Narouz and Nessim in Balthazar and shouts of 
those chapters. Important to the Quartet, Mountolive seems to a of 
questions about motivation and character development and ee many 
most trustworthy of the four novels because of its third-person eee 
but it is also the most “dishonest” in that it refuses to divulge the aan, 
its origin and thus, I suggest, doubts itself. It lets the reader into ea 
tormented world of unrequited love, presents the affair between Dives 
Leila and its horrific conclusion, shows the affair between Melissa m 
Pursewarden, and gives another reason for his suicide and for his ae ‘ 
the bequest to Melissa, but unlike the references to Justinein Balthazar, i 
ing in Clea directly indicates that Darley wrote Mountolive. 
But only if Darley is the third-person narrator of Mountolive can We jus 
tify the changes in the Darley character between Balthazarand Clea. For one 
thing, by the time he writes Clea, he has discovered that words cannot re- 


shape or create past reality: 


Of v: 
Even if View 


the 


I had been forced to admit defeat on paper. Yet curiously enough 
the act of writing [which is only complete after he has written both 
in first and third person] had in itself brought me another sort of 
increase; but the very failure of words, which sink one by one into 
the measureless caverns of the imagination and gutter out. (19) 


Discovering the weakness inherent in his art, he cannot face Nessim and 
Justine without being haunted by his memory of them. He sees them clearly 
for the first time, yet symbolically, he sees without his spectacles, telling Cla 
“I broke them by accident ages ago, and then found I didn’t really nt 
them” (77). Mountolive, even while treating Darley as a character, Re, 
a step in his maturation; it is the final penitential cleansing that he nee a 
to free himself from sexual doubt, a cleansing that allows the Quartetto 
vance from the “sibling” past into the “sequential” future. ree: 
Furthermore, Mountolive is the obvious result of Balthazar $ aa 
terlinear. Though Darley had begun to realize change in the vale 
Balthazar, the transition from Darley as first-person narrator n heit 
third-person narrator only begins there. The full self-discovery ho can È 
scribes in Mountolive marks his evolution into a mature artist \ ond st! 
turn to the first-person narration and be in control. As Dia Pano 
marizes it, “the narrative logic of the Quartet as a whole ear expe 
reading Darley as the narrator of Mountolive (62). It is his que 
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through the filter of homosexuality that frees him from heterosexist 
W Be i false sentimentality, and inhibiting nostalgia, and that allows him 
e ot ite meaningful “surface (interpersonal relations and sex) for 
1 


0 h” (compulsory “love eternal” and romance). This allows the escape 
el 


: T justine and conformity by positing the truth of the unspeakable. With 
i 7 blindness of a wounded lover, he had accepted appearances and was 
Bain about what seemed to him essential and true; now he knows better. 
nf long 28 he had constructed the illusion that Justine loved him, he wal- 


of | poved in masturbatory self-pity. But Balthazar’s telling him that he was a 
rs | decoy that Justine used to hide her love of Pursewarden from Nessim doused 
d | qch romantic sentimentality. Not only did Justine not love him, but she 
id | jed another novelist whom Darley has regarded as simply a popular 
of | jonist, no match to his own depth or feeling. With this new “fact,” Darley 
h | moves from emotional involvement with his Story, thus gaining the ability 
tell a story with more direction and fewer interruptions. In short, 
+ | Balthazar forced the sentimental, self-tormenting Darley to take a new, ob- 
it | jecified look at himself and at the people whom he has known, treating 
è | them as Others, not as fetishes to fulfill his private desires. As an artist, this 
examination brings him closer to Pursewarden, the very character whom 
ih | tehad originally dismissed. 
th| In Darley’s original view—and the view he subsequently gives to the 
of | rader—both Justine and Clea begin as lesbians possibly involved in an 
0 | otic relationship, a sublimation that attempts to empower his self-image. 
The Darley who began Justine was still smarting from being symbolically cas- 
id | "ated by the woman he loved; he had every reason to feel sexually inferior 
iy | adto color his first description of that woman by calling her names, for if 
xi | tecan debase her by name calling, he can attempt to strengthen himself. 
ed | Nether woman directly denies his interpretation of her orientation, but 
is | Fher than asserting the women’s homosexuality or bisexuality, Darley’s 
ed | Xusation actually helps to establish them as strong characters, able to act 
¢ | "masculine social roles. In other words, Darley’s accusation—whether 
r Ba on actuality or suspicion—turns on him in such a mannen that the 
i na r to empower himself as a heterosexual able to “save” the deluded 
i rm a from lesbianism renders him powerless, for the women control him, 
‘ Me Ta Thus Justine seduces Darley, and Clea justifies her position 
Aen althazar’s venereal clinic. In both cases, the attribution of ho- 
jr | Daley ithe ieee masculinize the women, but it also leads us to question 
w | TE Tole of i - This reversal of usual expectations goes hand in hand with 
AS the reaga, mosexual as teacher and guide, for it places Darley (and 
‘hing p, cee) in the position of beginning from the margin and reestab- 
views of gender and sexual roles through a process of “reverse 
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discourse.” Figuratively, Darley writes from his selfimposeq “al 
Oset” at 
t 


beginning of Justine, but in Clea he has escaped from that clos 
the help of Balthazar and sees Justine now imprisoned ina sige throy 
own making, her house arrest. That is, Darley and Justine revere Set” o 
as a result of Darley’s original inscription of Justine’s Possible | 
contrast, he traces Clea’s movement from the seclusion of her 
openness of her trip through the Middle East. As he interprets 
ment, she has moved from a “closet” (partly imposed by his 0 
terpretation of her sexual orientation) to what he now inscribes age 
ness. Her newly discovered openness has supposedly released her from i 
photographic realism of the syphilis paintings to the abstraction of ie i 
art. Darley experiences freedom from the constricted and constr 
“closet” with its limiting of imagination; that is, his growth reversely para. 
lels Justine’s collapse into confinement. 

Balthazar has also made Darley reexamine Clea, who, like Darley him- 
self, changes in the present time of the novel. Darley first claimed that she 
has “been changing in some curious way” (J 244) as a result of an affair in 
Syria that, from a simplistic heterosexist view, freed her from her infatw. 
tion with Justine and incidently taught her to paint abstractly (94). Butsig 
nificantly, while she wandered with masculine freedom through the Middle 
East, she recognized a change in herself before and independently of her 
affair. Meanwhile Darley, insulated in feminine domesticity in the Cyclades 
with Melissa’s child, does not begin to change until a homosexual unex 
pectedly appears on the island and shatters his dreams “with his Mephisto 
phelian air” (B 18). Basking (or wallowing) in illusions about the past, 
Darley, who had feared his sexuality and now unknowingly acted on his femi 
ninity, did not answer Clea’s letter at the end of Justine. As a result of reat 
ing the Interlinear, he writes to her some time between the visit of Balthazi 
and the writing of the second novel. It is then that he learns that, E 
the two years after Melissa’s death and his retreat to the island, she Er 
come “a new woman, certainly a new painter, . . . a bit tender and shy E 
the horns of a snail—but new” (B 235). But he is not ready hime a 
derstand what such a change means, for he has not fully escaped the 
heterosexism that shaped his original view of her. 

In Clea, the volume of the tetralogy that most com 
and balances Justine, Darley finally writes from a pos! 
heterosexist prejudice. When Darley and Clea finally reug ; e hast 
Alexandria, she does not greet him with Nessim but waits unt 
Justine; then she says: 


he 
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ships t° explore. I really felt powerless to do anything about you un- - 


Aloon well, until you had seen Justine. . . . After all, people some- 
es get stuck like an old disc and can’ 
oO 


(78) 


fClea’s gift to Darley is to teach him to laugh, thus breaking the ro- 
oy melancholia that obsessed him during the years between Justine’s 
eae ance and his seeing her again, unromantically drenched with per- 
ind over-rouged to hide her drooping eyelid. Laughter at what Scobie 
vsbecome—2 homosexual saint in a homophobic religion—precludes the 
afabsorption of fetishism. Scobie, who is objectified into a religious icon 
i fetish) in his death, redefines the limitations of fetish making. By matur- 
ing beyond his initial confusion and thus freed from fear of homoeroti- 
am, Darley no longer feels the need to separate lust and love, body and 
gir, he can escape the sentimentality that reduced him to the dowdy 
schoolteacher we found in Justine. With the “huge iron door . . . closed for- 
aerin [his] heart” (62), Darley can begin to assume a fresh outlook: At 
this point, while not becoming as cynical as Pursewarden, he begins to laugh. 
Inthe chapter immediately following Darley’s reunion with Justine, we see 
what Darley might have become if he had not matured: a parody of unre- 
quited love, Balthazar, his hands wrapped and his false teeth aching, has 
become an image of the suffering lover carried to absurdity, thus reinforc- 
ing Darley’s escape from a similar absurdity in Upper Egypt and the 
Cyclades. In contrast, able to laugh with Clea at the Maquam of El Scob, 
Darley learns that even death carries its particular brand of humor, trans- 
forming Scobie into a Moslem saint. Such refreshing humor contrasts senti- 
mentality that by its nature precludes laughter; it opens Darley to greater 
ippreciation of Pursewarden’s irony and makes him sexually realistic. 
Not Surprisingly, the final step in Darley’s maturation comes posthu- 
Mously from Pursewarden in the form of his letters to his sister, What 
end Scobie started by shaking Darley from confused complacency 
ae ie selfesteem, Pursewarden completes when Darley discov ers 
a one he had envied as his sexual/ artistic rival was ae his 
emnable a goat incest with a blind sister, as if incest itself were less con- 
an incest with someone who is physically impaired. 


lik, l realised that his irony was really tenderness turned inside out 
@ 


chee And seeing Pursewarden thus, for the first time, I saw 
‘rough his work he had been seeking for the very tenderness 
ican itself, of the Way Things Are; not the logic or syllogism or 
-marks of emotions, but the real essence of fact-finding, the 
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aa t move out of a groove. 
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naked truth, the Inkling . . . the whole pointless 


woke up with a start and swore. Joke, Yes, Joker) 


Darley no longer sets himself in opposition to the sexuall 
longer fearful of his own sexuality, in whatever form it may ex 
discovers that identity is a matter of sameness with the Othe 
guishing differences from it. Like Ed Cohen in an equally inet h 
sis of identity and difference, Darley finally concludes that sexual ide anaj, 
inscribed “[a]cross, within, and through time and space, [wher ntityis 


Y deviant X 


RONN 
press itsel he | ( 
5 Not of disti A 


e] we trace 


out the trajectories of our (e)motions, always crossing and being a R 
touching upon and being touched by the (e)motions of others” (81). ig | 
this awareness, Darley recognizes and accepts the commonality of al f k 
ers—“an uninterrupted chain of humans born to explore the inward iiie Bi 
of the solitary life on behalf of the unheeding unforgiving community’ c 
177). He freely identifies with the sexually perverse Pursewarden, com. i 
pletely discarding the heterosexist presumption that believes that onlya i 
“moral” (wo)man can do moral art, and accepts his inadequacy: 

Cr 


the completely limited nature of [his] own powers, hedged abouta 
they were by the limitations of an intelligence too powerful forit | po 
self, and lacking in sheer word-magic, in propulsion, in passion, to 
achieve this other world of artistic fulfillment. (C177) Du 


Pride and humility (one acknowledging his unique gift and the otherre | — 
minding him of his inadequacy), homosexuality and heterosexuality, fem: | — 
ninity and masculinity—all finally unify his identity so that he can act rather 
than merely watch others act and transform their actions into words with- ker 
out the distorting lenses of his fears and confusions. 7 
At the end of the Quartet, Darley has become a healthily sexed ae 
writing the “words which presage simply the old story of an artist nae 
age... . ‘Once upon a time. . .”” (C 282). Guided by a homosexua i ; 
compelled him to “correct” the flaws of heterosexualist pengini i 
a lesser degree, by an incestuous heterosexual rival who offered Bea Me 
vice but taught humility, Darley has moved through his een bu 
Overcoming the blinding limitations of fetishism, he has la dhis ow 
intellectual analysis and emotional compassion, to look borona are pat 
straight ego, and to laugh tenderly at both himself and others WASS 


a 

k o oo “ z i jversê, ue My 

of the fiction that is his life. As a part of the heraldic univ irony" s 

nauti’s Moeurs, e erie Hol 
3 ; CERET iy 
Pursewarden’s God Is a Humourist, and the complexity of n , he has% 


world. Not only has Durrell granted a voice to homos¢ 

valorized that voice by making the homosexual the gu! ee 
. 9 È 

heterosexual how to become successful without being Pe 
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NOTE 

1 All references are to the American edition (New York: Dutton). Justine (J) 

plished in 1957, Balthazar (B) in 1958, Mountolive (M) in 1959, and Clea 
lo | ws P1960. Dutton later boxed these editions and sold the boxed set as The 
: andra Quartet (Quare 
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Constructed Narratives and 


writing Identity in the Fiction of 
Katherine Anne Porter 


M. K. FoRNATARO-NEIL 


eaders of Katherine Anne Porter’s fiction may notice a similarity among 
Ki Mortality,” “He,” “Noon Wine,” and “Holiday.” This study will at- 
empt to establish a paradigmatic frame of reference that reflects Porter’s 
concerns regarding the importance of language and the construction of 
identity. 

Often we become aware that some key characters in these stories have 
constructed a narrative that supports their own idealized sense of identity, 
rliy, or propriety. In order to write their own narratives, these characters 
must define or “write” other characters as well. In each of these stories, Por- 
leralso Presents us with characters who, for whatever reason, cannot or do 
Nol speak, Whatever the source of Porter’s fascination with silent charac- 
allow her a greater opportunity to comment on the construction 
ofiden tity and to critique the notion of objective truth. Within this narra- 
me characters who cannot speak for themselves are destined to be 
R i others in sucha way as to conform to the narrative purpose. Aban 
er they have no language, or more accurately because they com- 

y means of a sign system that others fail to understand, these 


tharacter : i : 
i a “ters have no Way to articulate their own sense of identity or to make 
Wn realities known. 


i In “Old Mortality,” perhaps the most complex variation of this para- 
SM, Porter dire 


ithe elde cts the reader to recognize the narrative construct written 

E Words a members of Miranda’s family. Frequent and repeated use of 
hefamil ’s ory, legend, narrative, and tale underscores the fictive nature of 
reconstruction of the past. In essence, Miranda’s family has con- 
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structed a highly romanticized narrative about the past that de 
on the story of Amy. Because Amy, in some external ways, es a Srey | 
ideals of the southern belle of the Old South, she becomes : Orms Othe | 
defining element. Although her own personal reality is quite di an and | 
the way she is defined by the family, Amy becomes emblematic A 
mantic ideal. Of the ro. 
As Jane Krause DeMouy notes, ““Old Mortality’ is a fiction of She b 
(127). It is significant that Porter never writes from the perspec aed 
past, from the time that Amy actually lives and dies. Rather, ei the | ¢ 
sented to the reader through a continual writing (and rewriting) ae re- 
based on the memories of those who knew her. Because her life i sn 
structed by others, Amy never really has a chance to speak for hee ( 
Miranda or Maria or to the reader; she is, essentially, a silent figure, im 
Amy is “only a ghost in a frame, and a sad, pretty story from old times” 
(173). The girls must sort through the pieces of Amy’s story they are given 
as well as the preserved physical evidence (Amy’s photograph, wedding 
dress, etc.), in order to construct their own narratives, their own interpret. id 
tions of the story, and to come to some understanding of Amy’s identity d 


They listened, all ears and eager minds, picking here and there h 
among the floating ends of narrative, patching together as wella | ®™ 
they could fragments of tales that were like bits of poetry or music, | tc 
indeed were associated with the poetry they had heard or read, with 
music, with the theater. (176) 


Furthermore, it is clear that even within this narrative, the carefully con- 
structed illusion of her family’s memory, Amy seems to speak a differen 
language, one that her family is incapable of understanding. Operating | Ir 
she did outside the societal conventions of her time, Amy’s sign system die | pr 
fered radically from that of her family and community. Not only does Ame 
reject a white gown for her wedding, she redefines the word wweddingas be Ga 
ing synonymous with the word funeral. For her, marriage does not ne 
cure for her illness, as her mother has assured her. Rather, it means ie Am 
She tells her mother, “It is my funeral, you know” (182). Amys k Do 
(Miranda’s grandmother) makes little, if any, attempt to interpa aia ` 
language or to recognize her daughter’s unsuitability for the life impo” | Me 


; ; ‘ch relies 0 
on her. To do so would upset the family’s narrative, which relies 


lize her 10 


the symbol of ideal womanhood. Amy too seems to rea oint ste | hay 
the narrative, to sense that she is a “written” characte! At o0 e the in 
says, “And if I am to be the heroine of this novel, why shouldn xti 


most of it?” (189). embered” toy 
is rem 
Since Amy was apparently neither as beautiful as she is rë | 
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gs virtuous, just how is it that she represents the southern belle, the 
pore ideal? As DeMouy has pointed out, the view of Amy as southern 
Be spite her failure to live up to the ideal, is largely dependent on the 
| pelle, € e of the ardent suitor, Gabriel (132). While the defining character 
| Sat ative is Amy, the so-called romance between Amy and Gabriel 

of the a the central myth, the legend that sustains Amy’s role. 
ae Amy and Gabriel have, in effect, been written by others so as to 
. form to the romantic ideal of the Old South. Gabriel is written as “a 
home and romantic young man” who has everything, including “youth, 
ate good looks, the prospect of riches, and a devoted family circle” 
(181). But Gabriel is not exactly the picture-perfect suitor for Amy. Her long- 
) | sanding refusal to marry him is said to have “driven Gabriel to a wild life 
t d even to drinking” (181). What’s more, Gabriel's use of horse racing as 
' | ameans to make a living, rather than as an idle pastime, is not considered 
, , obegentlemanly and results in his being cut off from the family fortune. It 
i | jsonly Gabriel’s worship of Amy that enables Miranda’s family to write his 
' | identity to suit their narrative. When Miranda and Maria at last have a 
hance to see their renowned Uncle Gabriel, they are shocked that this 

e | huge, shabby, blustering drunkard could possibly be the hero of their par- 
s | «ils stories. The disenchanting sight of Gabriel leads them to further ques- 
, | ton the already suspect narrative they have heard: 


be: 


“Can that be our Uncle Gabriel?” their eyes asked. “Is that Aunt 

Amy's handsome romantic beau? Is that the man who wrote the 
poem about our Aunt Amy?” Oh, what did grown-up people mean 
i when they talked, anyway? (197) 


: Ironically, after Gabriel’s death, Eva Parrington and Miranda’s father ex- 


j Mes sympathy for him, but still miss the tragic reality of his hopeless and 
+ desperate ador 


Cabriel.. was 
Itis als 
Amy. The 
Position in 
ness bety 


Ould not imagine wanting to marry anybody. She would be, she said, a 
a Parrington” (183). In addition, both women operate 
‘ameters of social acceptability. Neither Amy’s unvirtuous be- 
real feelings about the options open to her are acceptable 
be included in the family narrative. Eva, with her suffragette 
Which are extreme enough to land her in jail three times) does 
“ceptable role in the traditionalist and aristocratic society of the 


| Mths that can 
*tivitieg (whi 


Not it any 
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Old South. This anomaly must be defined, categorized, angen 
acceptable manner. Handily, Eva has no suitor, so she is calleq ane nf 
a term that, although it carries low status, is at least within ee ld Maid 
narrative possibility of the family. established 
One can hardly imagine a more socially harmless chara 
old maid, and so this designation effectively undercuts Eya’s 
gressive orientation. Eva has been devastated by her family’s 


Cter tha 
Teal ude 
tion of her since childhood. Not beautiful like Amy, and too chy te 
ably too genuine) to be willing to fully take part in the beamke n prob- 
the other girls played, she has always been outside the realm ne 
are written. We are told: “Eva was a blot, no doubt about it,” whereas nE 
Aunt Amy belonged to the world of poetry” (178). Me 
Eva is in another interesting position. In section 3 of “Old Mortality” 
Eva, in her bitterness, provides us with a counternarrative, one that collides 
with the established narrative and calls it into question. At the same time 
Eva is a coconspirator, still a willing participant in that established inane ( 
tive, since it provides her with a sense of home and history. As Darlene 
Harbour Unrue notes, “Ironically, Miranda’s father, Harry, and Cousin Ev, 
who represent opposite attitudes toward the past, are compatible . . .” (Un 
derstanding 66). At the end of the story, Miranda watches her father and 


Eva walk arm in arm: 


[They] were no longer Cousin Eva and Father, since they had for 
gotten her presence, but had become Eva and Harry, who knew 
each other well, who were comfortable with each other, being con 
temporaries on equal terms, who occupied by right their place in 
this world, at the time of life to which they had arrived by paths f 
miliar to them both. (219) 

Miranda eventually rejects “the legend of the past, other peoples 

1] never know the 


h regarding her 
y his 


memory of the past” (221) and acknowledges that she wi 


truth about Amy. Ultimately, the story of Amy and i 
about the wa 
“in hel 


identity become parabolic, reflecting Porter’s concerns 
tory and identity are constructed. Porter suggests that 
hopefulness, her ignorance,” is probably too young to U 
Miranda, recognizing the contradictions in the stories © 
heard, wrongly assumes that she will be able to recognize an 
truths of her own life. In Porter’s world, there is no absolute, 
We all write and rewrite our own stories and histories based 
stances, agendas, pains, and individual narrative purposes: Mrs whip" 

Porter uses a variation of this paradigm in the story “He. M ‘eae ext 
primary concern, or perhaps her obsession, is “appearances: 


Miranda, ° 
inderstand (22) 
f the past she hs 
dhold ontott 
objective nth 
on our circuli 
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on she undertakes, nearly every thought she expresses, is related to what 
actio! 


1 es (Hie neighbors and her brother’s family) will think of her. Although 

> hae much debate among critics over the question of whether or not she 

d re , loves Him and does her best for him, it should be clear that Mrs. 
acua $ does not love her son as she should. Debra A. Moddelmog, in fact, 

e er far as to claim that Mrs. Whipple, a “moral monster,” not only wants 

) a Him harm, but also harbors a death wish against him (119-121). 

: E. is caught up in a complex interplay between Mrs. Whipple’s own 


as 
he 


mit about her negligence and lack of love for him and her narrative pur- 
ose. When Mrs. Whipple tries to convince others (and herself) that she 
loves Him more than anything, it is not because she has an overwhelming 
love for him, but because she believes people expect it of her. She tells her 
husband, “You know yourself it’s more natural for a mother to be that Way. 
people don’t expect so much of fathers, some way” (49). 

Mrs. Whipple is actually engaged in a double narrative. There are the 
ward statements she repeats to her neighbors and family and her inner 
dialogue, which represents her conflict and must result in rationalization if 
she is to maintain her sense of identity as a good woman. In both cases, 
however, the primary concern is what people will think and say. Because 
she must convince both herself and her neighbors that she “does right” by 
Him and loves him unconditionally, she must write him as being so differ- 
tnt from the other children that he doesn’t mind the cold and doesn’t feel 
pain or experience fear, thus justifying her unloving and uncaring actions. 

Mrs. Whipple has done such a good job of defining or writing His iden- 
lity (as well as her own) that even critics are fooled. I have not encountered 
one critic who bothers to question the extent of His impairment. Most rou- 
tnely label him as “idiot” or “retarded” when, in fact, the only direct desig- 
nation he is ever given by Porter (or the narrator) is “simple-minded” (49). 
fwe compare Him, for example, to Benjy in Faulkner’s The Sound and the 
Puny, the difference is staggering. He is only a ten-year-old boy who is ne- 
po overworked, given little love or attention, and yet is capable of help- 

ather run the family farm. He is intelligent enough to be sent, alone, 
ian e away to retrieve a bull and bring it home. He may, indeed, be 
el TE only significant impairment he seems to have is ms inability to 
0 oe ich may be the result of a head injury. In fact, Mrs. Whipple Seems 
gnize his Capabilities. When a neighbor tells her that she shouldn’t 


ttHim ci: 
do m climb trees, she screams at the neighbor, “He does know what He’s 


Qing! Ha» : H 

E He's as able as any other child!” (50). When she finally gets him to 

Vous Out of the trees, he grins at her—a typical reaction from any mischie- 
» tree-clim 


Whi 


Ppl bing, ten-year-old boy. Immediately after this incident, Mrs. 
Ple tells her husband, “He sees a lot that goes on, He listens to things 
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And anything I tell Him to do He does it” ( 
ot merely the hysterical reactions 


all the time. 
ments prove to be true, n 
mother. 

Perhaps Mrs. Whipple's disappointment in her son stems fri 
ily, who are “Ambitious every last one of them, and they don’t 
place for anybody” (56). Despite the irony of this statement 
the economic situation at the Whipple farm, clearly He will never bea: 
ner.” Mrs. Whipple’s essentially fabricated narrative, her story, is a Win 
different and difficult, that he (as opposed to her other children) E is 
brains, no feelings, no desires, but that she loves him in spite of it if no | 
does absolutely everything possible for his welfare. Yet, apparently ee 
birth, surely before any indication of a deficiency in him is obvious, she i i 
withheld from him an identity of his own, calling him only “He,” deca ; 
him a name or a sense of “I.” One can only speculate on what his condi 
may have been in another, more supportive environment. In Truth andj}. 
sion, Unrue suggests that parental negligence is the cause of his ultimate 
decline (34). 

Because He has no language, his mother is able to write him in any way 
that suits her purpose. But close attention to the story shows that He does, 
in fact, communicate, using a simple, nonverbal sign system. Mrs. Whipple 
does not want to learn to read or hear him, because to do so would contr: 
dict her own illusions. Instead, she convinces herself that, since he does not 
cry out when he is hurt or complain when he is cold, as her other children 
might, he has no feelings. Yet both the reader and Mrs. Whipple can see 
that he does. After Mrs. Whipple boxes his ears, “He blinked and blinked 
and rubbed His head, and His face hurt Mrs. Whipple’s feelings” (53). She 
trembles then because she recognizes that she has shocked him and hurt 
both his head and his feelings, a consequence of her actions which she mus, 
of course, deny. When Mrs. Whipple heartlessly slices the pig’s throat in his 3 


The: State 
10) 
an unrealiste 


om her fam. 
take secong 
Considering 


presence, “He gave a great jolting breath and ran away” (52). As Moddelmes 
has also pointed out, His refusal to eat in the dining room is ; 
to his sensitivity about the throat-slicing incident, rather than to his 
ness” or any oddity about Him; it is simply another expression of bs . 
ings (124). Because Mrs. Whipple never sees him as being fully hum 

is underestimated, undervalued, and unloved. 


probably dlue 
s “shy 
feel- 


; e instill 
Even at the end of the story, as Mrs. Whipple escorts him to a holds i 
. . 9 4 
tion, she does not hold him close to her as we might expect, boia when i 
onto the edges of the blankets in order to keep him steady in mA jg awae : 
hat her $ tf |, 


she sees his tears, Mrs. Whipple is shocked to realize th ean 
6 ining ¢ 
and that he experiences human feelings. Yet, rather than gaining 
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ding of her son, Mrs. Whipple is momentarily consumed by her own 
stall 5 


quill! 

$ He seemed to be accusing her of something. Maybe He remem- 
pered that time she boxed His ears, maybe He had been scared that 
day with the bull, maybe He had slept cold and couldn’t tell her 
about it; maybe He knew they were sending Him away for good and 


all because they were too poor to keep Him. Whatever it was, Mrs. 
Whipple couldn't bear to think of it. (58) 


In this last horrible stroke of irony, she still cannot see his tears as an ex- 
ession of the grief he must certainly feel due to his abandonment. Now 
hat his tears and her guilt have shattered both her own and her son’s con- 
gructed identities, the driver, a neighbor, doesn’t dare look back at them. 
Whereas Porter allows the reader a glimpse between the lines, a pos- 
ible interpretive space where we can have some idea of the identities of 
Amy and He, she leaves us in an alien landscape with Olaf Helton of “N 
Wine.” If we hope to uncover any kind of truth, or even a possibility, regard- 
ing Helton’s identity, Porter sets us up for failure. Unrue presents a con- 
vincing argument that Helton and Hatch are, in one way or another, mir- 
rorimages of Thompson’s preconscious or darker self (Truth and Vision 40- 


44). For the purpose of this study, however, I will assume them to be indi- 
viduals, 


oon 


The Thompsons write Helton as “Regenerator” or “Savior.” It is he who 
istesponsible for turning the farm around, compensating for Thompson’s 
luiness. In addition, his activities ensure that Thompson can maintain the 
ilusion he has of himself, the identity he wants to present to the neighbors. 
Because of his great concern about “the appearance of things,” Thompson 
has been willing to live in poverty, with the farm in a state of decay, rather 
than lower himself by doing what he considers to be menial work. Thomp- 
“n notices that “Judging by his conduct, Mr. Helton had never heard of 
Ne difference between man’s and woman’s work on a farm” (235). Under 
ae quiet influence and through his hard work, the Thompsons can 
Y lead a worry-free, comfortable life, and Thompson can bask in his 
ioe and private persona of successful farmer, employer, and family man. 
ne few positive things about Helton that renden his eventual 
Bba Ca e questionable and support the Thompsons narrative position. 
ard, diligent, and honest worker, never takes a drink of alcohol, 

€, and is unselfish with his time and skills. He cares enough 
her to risk the discovery of his whereabouts in order to send 
n the final confrontation between Thompson and Hatch, 
enes, presumably in defense of Thompson, suggesting a loy- 
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ence in their lives: 


Mr. Helton was the hope and the prop of the famil 

Thompsons became fond of him, or at any rate they 
gard him as in any way peculiar, and looked upon him 
tance they did not know how to bridge, as a good man 


friend. (241) 


But Porter quietly subverts this view of Helton throughout th 
causing the reader to wonder if there might be a sinister side to ite ; 
ter. When Mrs. Thompson (with her “diseased eyes”) approaches ae 
with an invitation to join them in Sunday services, “for a monet 
Thompson was almost frightened at his face. The pale eyes seemed to HG 
past her, the eyebrows frowned, the long jaw hardened” (237), Hea 
eerie silence bothers Mrs. Thompson, yet she explains his taciturn behavior 
away at one point, saying, “He can’t talk, for one thing . . . it’s a shame to 
keep at him when he don’t know the language good” (229). Mrs. Thomp 
son’s near-blindness and Mr. Thompson’s determination to “leave hin 
alone,” not wanting to question a good thing, suggest that their narrative 
position may be questionable. 

The fact that this man is able to speak, yet persists in his silence, can be 
viewed as simple reticence or as a sign of silent antagonism, among other 
interpretations. Nine years pass, and “Mr. Helton never got ready to talk’ 
(236). His violent but silent reaction when the boys are discovered han- 
dling his harmonicas is also troubling. But Porter seems to take any deter 
mination about his violent behavior and about Helton himself out of the 
reader’s hands. We know that the boys are also strangely silent during this 
shaking incident, and one has the feeling that they somehow know that the 
dare not speak or cry out. Perhaps they know something that we do not. A 
any rate, the interpretive space regarding Helton’s true identity İs extreme} 
limited, both for the Thompsons and for the reader. We have {00 ma 
indications that Helton is a positive character to judge him too quich 

But Helton’s “strange” behaviors might support Hatch’s aleg a 
When Hatch is introduced, Porter picks up and plays off these quiet ae 
of discomfort in order to give substance to Hatch’s characterizat might 
Helton. Hatch writes Helton as “a dangerous escaped loonatic, at 
say” (252). However, Hatch’s own personal narrative, that he is sth 
cerned citizen trying to uphold “law and order,” is clearly false. He 
ompson: 


, from a diş 
an 
and a goog 


P wer 


u 
ounded | 
nusta r vits! 


Now fact is, in the last twelve years or so Í 1 


; > 0 
odd escaped loonatics, besides a couple of escapee © 
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just run into by accident, like. I don’t make a business of it, but if 


there’s a reward, and there usually is a reward, of course, I get it. It 


amounts to a tidy little sum in the long run, but that ain’t the main 
question. (252-53) 


of course, that is the main question, the primary motivation behind Hatch’s 
tions. He is a bounty hunter. In this way, Porter completely discredits 
Hatch as a reliable source of information. We know that he is a liar. In addi- 
tion, before Hatch ever walb ie real business on the farm, Thompson no- 
tices that Hatch himself had “laughed like a perfect lunatic” (245). Thomp- 
son also becomes angry and frustrated because Hatch seems to rewrite 
Thompson’s own narrative, “taking the words out of Mr. Thompson’s 
mouth, turning them around and mixing them up until Mr. Thompson 

didn’t know himself what he had said” (248). Since Hatch ’s personal narra- 

ive is undermined, the “loonatic” label he ascribes to Helton must also be 

questioned. 

As in the stories of the past in “Old Mortality,” we are presented with a 
situation where two opposing narratives collide. Helton is so firmly embed- 
ded in the counternarratives of Thompson and Hatch that it is impossible 
o uncover any sense of his personal identity. We are given conflicting evi- 
dence, both hearsay and actual. Porter so carefully subverts the validity of 
each narrative that Helton’s reality remains a complete enigma. 

Helton cannot, or will not, speak for himself. We do not have the sense 
that he cares to express himself to others, as we do with Amy and He. His 
only real language, his sign system, seems to be the harmonica, an appar- 
ently private expression of his story, told in a language we cannot under- 
stand. 

_ After the death of Hatch and subsequent trial of Thompson, Helton’s 
identity is no longer important. During the last days of Thompson's life, 
Mr, Thompson hardly ever thought of Mr. Helton. His mind just skipped 
wer him and went on” (266). In other words, Helton is no longer a defin- 
ng element in Thompson’s personal narrative. Now, Thompson is engaged 
ma desperate inner conflict, reminiscent of Mrs. Whipple’s in “He.” Since 
ompson’s image of himself has been shattered, he finds himself in the 
a of Berne to construct a new narrative. He takes this reconstruc- 
repeat a urcher than Mrs. Whipple does, traveling the countryside to 

Story, trying to convince his neighbors, and himself, of his inno- 


tenc, i 
i €. Of Course, uncertain as he is about the truth of the matter, his story 
Never 


self be completely reconciled to his memory or to his image of him- 


fhis an honorable man. Since he seems to have lost any narrative control 
(0) 


en identity, Thompson takes his own life in order to prove his inno- 
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note and death) will not prove anything to anybody. (his suj 


Language and the absence of language are the key elements; 
“Holiday.” In fact, Porter seems to emphasize the importance én Port X} 
throughout the story in order to further dramatize Ottilie’s silence “aces 
ing to Porter, language has the power to unite people as wel] a Ke oe 
or separate them. Ottilie’s silence isolates her from the family a lenate 
her an outsider. The narrator tells us early on (long before she x Makes 
aware of Ottilie’s identity) that the Mullers are so clannish as to þe ee 
human being divided into several separate appearances,” and i, ca 
crippled servant eatdl 5 cn seemed to me the only individual in the hou ie 
(417). The Mullers’ common language, as well as their defining es 
space, is what binds them to each other and makes them one. 

Ironically, as a native English-speaking woman, the narrator is also a 
“hopeless outsider” (421). Porter weaves in double and triple layers of lan- 
guage alienation. The German-speaking Mullers themselves are outsiders 
in America—they speak a different language. The narrator, rememberinga 
similar situation in her past, says that “here again, listening to another lan. 
guage nobody could understand except those of this small farming com- 
munity, I knew that I was again in a house of perpetual exile” (413). Whats 
more, Porter seems to direct the reader to focus on Ottilie’s inability to 
communicate as her primary problem. The unnamed narrator tells us: “Her 
muteness seemed nearly absolute; she had no coherent language of signs’ 
(421). Although Ottilie is a member of the family, not one of the Mullers 
claims her as such. Her sister Hatsy, who does not identify Ottilie as her 
sister, simply mentions to the narrator that “she can work so well as I can... 
But she cannot talk so you can understand” (420). 

However, Ottilie uses a series of signs to communicate h 
Muller daughter and sister, to the narrator. Her nonverbal s 
be incomprehensible to her family, but she is clearly able to commune 
when motivated, to those who are willing to listen to her, Even the nae 
later mistake, assuming that Ottilie wants to join the funeral procession: 
corrected by Ottilie’s “signs.” : 

Since Ottilie is unable to speak the Muller language, her ident 
written by her family. She is no longer a beloved daug 
and hale member of the family, but an invisible working pres 
house. The narrator tells us: “By a physical accident in hes 7), But wh? 
had been stripped of everything but her mere existence (42 faites 
the accident has really taken from Ottilie is her voice; it isthe ea to di 
leave her with nothing but her “mere existence.” Ignored from ©” 
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er identity, 354 
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ilie seems LO have learned the lesson that she is not considered to be a 
oti 


Jand human member of the family. 
ee ie one can never fully comprehend another’s identity, so Porter main- 

y J strong sense of mystery regarding Ottilie’s true identity. Yet she does 
is with some interpretive space, some clue as to what Ottilie suffers 
re to her isolation and practical abandonment by her family. One possi- 
pility lies in the parallel established between Ottilie and an animal caught 
natrap. The scene directly after Ottilie has identified herself to the narra- 
orincludes one of the Muller boys carrying a dead Opossum he has trapped. 
pis sister Annetje scolds him, saying, “No, it is cruel, even for the wild ani- 
mals” (427). Although Annetje takes special and loving care of the animals 
onthe farm, she fails to extend the same care to her own sister. The narra- 
or notices, “Still, she seemed to have forgotten that Ottilie was her sister. 
So had all the others” (427). Ottilie, because she speaks no understandable 
anguage, is denied even the status of an animal in the Muller household. 
Later the animal parallel is reinforced, this time, as M. M. Liberman 
has noted, in connection with the dog Kuno (84-86). After the family has 
eft in funeral procession, the narrator dreams that she hears a dog howl- 
ing. “I dreamed that Kuno was caught in the trap; then I thought he was 
really caught, it was no dream and I must wake .. .” (433). What the narra- 
toractually hears is Ottilie, howling like a dog, the only sound she has ut- 
tered throughout the story. Denied human status for so long, as well as the 
necessary love and affection, Ottilie has one overwhelming desire. She howls 
like an animal in a cage, expressing her desire to be free, if only for a few 
precious moments. In this context, who can say that her choice to ignore 
the funeral, in favor of enjoying a little “holiday” in the outdoors, is an un- 
acceptable one? Significantly, when the narrator later senses Ottilie’s “real- 
cS her humanity,” she herself nearly howls like a grieving dog at the real- 
mation (434), 

The Mullers’ narrative space, although cheerful, is based primarily on 
‘Work ethic and patriarchal tradition. There is little room for sustained, 
Mee gao tion, and certainly no place for an invalid. The narrator, al- 
A ie first determined to enter into this alien narrative, eventually re- 

as she comes to feel a connection with Ottilie: 


The bit of cardboard connected her at once somehow to the world 
of human beings I knew; for an instant some filament lighter than 
Cobweb Spun itself out between that living center in her and in me, 
a filament from some center that held us all bound to our unesca- 
pable common source, so that her life and mine were kin, even a 


Part of each other, and the painfulness and strangeness of her van- 
ished, (426) 
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Although Ottilie’s life remains tragic, “Holiday” is the sf 
Yd 


cussed here that ends on a hopeful, positive note. Recognizin ie 
mon humanity, the narrator realizes that although Ottili 8 thei 


is. 
r Co f 
e cannot s k m. 


language, she has come closer to Ottilie than to any of the a Eak her 
members. What makes this connection possible is the narrator’ er family 


j 2 : ae s willi i 
to “bridge the distance between them, despite Ottilie’s Sior lingnes 


5 e (4 
In her introduction to The Collected Stories of Katherine Anne Pee 
5 Which 


she titles “Go Little Book... ,” Porter writes: 


“Holiday” represents one of my prolonged struggles, not with 
tions of form or style, but my own moral and emotional colli 
with a human situation I was too young to cope with at the pa 
occurred; yet the story haunted me for years. (v) 


ues- 
sion 
me it 


In the final analysis, perhaps this “haunting” has expressed itself through. 
out Porter’s entire career, an observation that may explain further the sls | 
larities among these stories. Readers may notice, for example, that echoes 
of “Old Mortality” ring throughout the opening passages of “Holiday,” As 
Liberman has also noted, when Louise convinces the unnamed narrator 
that she should visit the Muller farm, her description of the farm of her 
memory is highly romanticized, as Miranda’s parents have romanticized the 
past, particularly as it involves Aunt Amy (83). When confronted with the 
actually bleak and muddy landscape, the narrator composes a letter to 
Louise, telling her, “In daily life . . . there are also such useful things as the 
plain facts that should be stuck to, through thick and thin” (409). Were she 
a few years younger, we might expect her to say, “Oh, what do you mean 
when you talk?” 

Perhaps all of Porter’s silent characters, particularly the enigmatic Mr 
Helton in “Noon Wine,” are explicated in “Holiday” in this passage 


I loved that silence which means freedom from the constant P 
sure of other minds and other opinions and other feelings, tha 
freedom to fold up in quiet and go back to my own Geniet | 
paused there a good while listening to this muted unknown ® 


guage which was silence with music in it.... (413) 
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Green and Dying in Chains: Dylan 
Thomas’s “Fern Hill” and Kenneth 
Grahame’s The Golden Age 


ROGER CRAIK 


The next few years will obviously see a spate of writing about Tho- 
mas—his vision, imagery, technique etc.—and the writers will be be- 
set by two distinct and opposite dangers—the danger of trying to 
equip him too exactly with a literary pedigree and the danger ofiso- 
lating him as a sport, a Villon figure, a wild man who threw up works 
of genius without knowing what he was doing. The former mistake 
has been made for years by various academic critics, often Amen 
cans, who have dwelt at length on Thomas’s relations to ancient 
Welsh poetry or to Rimbaud: though . . . it should be remembered 
that he had never read Rimbaud and could not read Welsh. 
—Louis MacNeice (85-80) 


; x ; ? in 
ouis MacNeice made this observation shortly after Thomas s death i 


1953, and time has proved him right. As an academic, a poet Ne 
and a friend of Dylan Thomas, MacNeice was particularly well place F 
comment: he had himself experienced the excitement of reading 4 aa i 
that, astoundingly, was both obscure and popular, and that found k F 
ence of people who instinctively understood the poet even though t È o 
not always understand the poetry (Shapiro 179). Whatever his subject 
mas writes compellingly of himself in a voice that cannot 
anyone else’s. The exhilaration of reading Thomas durin 
reading a poetry so defiantly antitraditional and personal, q 
fascination with the charismatic, womanizing, and notorious 
himself. Thomas’s early death at 39 from excessive drinkin 


g his 


uick 
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Jaisian elements of his personality even more to the fore, just as 
pabe $ ice had predicted. Forty-three years after Thomas died in New York, 
CS ion is legendary. To this day, in Alan Bold’s trenchant phrase, 
his Be boozers claim to have known Thomas” (9), and I have met some 
oe each with his tale of drinking on firstname terms with Dylan in the 
De Horse, his favorite bar in New York. And to this day the view persists 
Va Thomas dashed down his poems in a rapture of alcoholic inspiration, 
eS in hand or whiskey bottle at his elbow, even though his manuscripts 

ae that he would labor painstakingly for several days over a single line, 
and even though he was always sober when he wrote. 

i If reading Thomas’s poetry is exhilarating, reading about it is bewilder- 
ig Exactly as MacNeice had foreseen, in their various quests to detach 
Thomas’s poetry from his aura and to place him in a literary tradition, to 
explicate his poems or to explore his thought, critics call upon a dizzying 
aay of sources and supposed influences: the Bible, the Welsh hwyl tradi- 

Í ion, the seventeenth-century metaphysical poets, Wordsworth, Blake, 

Athur Machen, Hopkins, Eliot, Joyce, surrealism, astrology, the occult, and 

Egyptology. Even “Fern Hill,” which is hardly an obscure poem in Thomas’s 

œuvre, has been yoked to Boethius, Sidney, Donne, Vaughan, Traherne, 
| | Marvell, and Freud. 

To this list of influences on “Fern Hill,” I venture to add the homelier 
| | and less illustrious name of Kenneth Grahame for his The Golden Age. First 
| published in 1895 and reprinted regularly over the following 50 years, this 

sacollection of stories, written about children but for adults, that reverts 
| | tothe Wordsworthian and Blakean ideas of children as “illuminati” whose 
| | perception is far superior to that of the unimaginative, pleasure-stifling 

idults (“Olympians”) who control them. The children of Grahame’s book, 
| fie orphans living with an aunt and visited by various uncles and grown-up 
a fiends ofthe aunt, had already been well received in The Yellow Book as well 
| *nGrahame’s earlier Pagan Papers, but their reappearance in The Golden 
a ‘te made Grahame famous long before The Wind in the Willows, for which 
ae remembered today, was published (1908). Nor Swinburne, We 

ilea Sia well-nigh too praiseworthy for praise (qtd. in Chalmers 86), 
| i ae of women’s Magazines prescribed it as compulsory reading for 
Of Ssh parents who wanted to understand their children better (Green 
by “urthermore, it is strongly nostalgic and nostalgia-inducing. The critic 


F tongi Academy wrote of the Golden Age children: “So typical are their 

i} es and actions, misgivings and ambitions, that The Golden Age is to 
& : $ 7 

E M oni Every reader’s biography” (qtd. in Green 162). 


iey Y thesis is not 


just that Kenneth Grahame’s The Golden Age appealed 
i Powerfully 


to Dylan Thomas as he recalled his own childhood and was 
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writing “Fern Hill,” but that it furnished him with the Phrase ar 
Which 


he built his entire poem, and furthermore that from The Gold ound wh: 
illustrations by Ernest H. Shepard (which first appeared in theta 
and are as much part of the book as the text), Thomas drew 3 a Edition 
tails that passed into “Fern Hill” and became his own. My larger OSt Of de 
to explore Thomas’s relationship, at a critical stage in his an CONcem j 
the literary tradition of which The Golden Age is a part. 

But first it is essential to recall the background of “Fern Hill” 
farm that Thomas idealizes is Fernhill, where as a boy in the 1990. 
several summers with his aunt Ann Jones and her habitually drunken h 
band Bill, who between them eked out a meager living from their ia ue 
pigs, and chickens. The living quarters were dirty and bedraggled, i, 
was also an orchard that Thomas’s American agent John Brinnin, si 
Fernhill with Thomas in 1953, described as “sprawling . . . rotting apples lay 
by the hundreds under gnarled trees .. . We picked red and golden apples 
from boughs that almost touched the ground” (237). 


In a letter to Edith Sitwell in March 1946, Thomas says that he wrote 


and life, to 


The smal 
s he Spent 


“Fern Hill” the previous September “in Carmarthenshire, near the fam i 
where it happened” (Letters 583): he was then staying at Blae Cwm Cottage, | ¢ 
where he had been writing poems since adolescence if not childhood (Fers 
192). How long he spent over “Fern Hill” is not known, but it must hae 
been several months, for he showed John Brinnin “more than two hundred 
separate and distinct versions of the poem” (Brinnin 125). These manv 
scripts have since vanished. Writing out the entire poem each time he mate i 
any change, Thomas explained to Brinnin, was “his way of “keeping the 
poem together,’ so that its process of growth was like that of an organism 4 
(Brinnin 125-26). On the same occasion Thomas told Brinnin that he 
began almost every poem merely with some phrase he had EM : 
about in his head. If this phrase was right, which is to say, if be 
resonant or pregnant, it would suggest another phrase. In a a 
poem would “accumulate.” Once “given” a word (sometime Ml ie 
movers of poems were the words of other poems or mere words 5 yhateret 
tionary which called out to be “set”) or a phrase or a tt? o: he cal 
it is that is “given” when there is yet a poem to “prove ) words | Th 
often envision it or “locate” it within a pattern of oon so thi! 0, 
phrases or lines that, not given, had yet to be discoa thal the | ay 
e accurate?) l 


sometimes it would be possible to surmis -pear We” |in 

“given” unit would occur near the end of the poem on the 

ginning or near the middle or sometimes between 
(125-26, my emphasis) 
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therea “ph rase” that Thomas “carried about in his head” around which 
h Hr pill” was taking shape, and if so, what was it? Did it come from 
er! 
ls 


an- 


her poem OF novel, or did it simply occur to Thomas? His letters at the 

n ol Ai ow that he was reading “all Lawrence’s poems, some aloud” (Letters 
A Writing to Oscar Williams on July 30, 1945, he cites admiringly these 
590): 


jines from D. H. Lawrence’s “Ballad of Another Ophelia”; 
in 


O the green glimmer of apples in the orchard, 
Lamps in a wash of rain! 


O the wet walk of my brown hen through the stackyard! 
O tears on the window pane! 


Nothing now will ripen the bright green apples 

Full of disappointment and of rain; 

Blackish [sic] they will taste, of tears, when the yellow dapples 
Ofautumn tell the withered tale again. (Letters 558) 


mas the image of “windfall light” for “Fern Hill” (269), but of course Tho- 
mas had read the whole poem, and further on he would have come 


across 
Ophelia’s painful recollections: 


Once I had a lover bright like running water, 

Once his face was open like the sky, 

Open like the sky looking down in all its laughter 

On the buttercups, and the buttercups wasI. (Lawrence 17-20) 


Here is the narrator of Kenneth Grahame’s The Golden Age relishing a hot 


summer's afternoon with his companions: 


We three 


younger ones were stretched at length in the orchard. 
The sun w 


as hot, the season merry June, and never (I thought) had 
there been such wealth and riot of buttercups throughout the lush 
grass. Green-and-gold was the dominant key that day. Instead of ac- 


tive “pretence” with its shouts and its perspiration, how much bet- 
ter—I held—to lie 


golden fancies, sli 
through 


Thoma 


at ease and pretend to one’s self, in green and 
pping the husk and passing, a careless lounger, 
a sleepy imaginary world all gold and green! (24) 


s may ha 


| Oph ve been struck at once by the similarity between Lawrence’s 
elta j , . X 

he and la Seeing herself as a buttercup and Grahame’s evocation of a green 

| Solden world 


fs of grass and buttercups. To Thomas, who could so easily, 
ea Arnold’s line from “Dover Beach,” “Find ... in the sound a 
t 


ells ) and to whose ear from childhood words were “the notes of 


A William York Tindall points out, these lines probably suggested to Tho- 
anes a 


ds of musical instruments, the noises of wind, sea, and rain” 
0etic Manifesto” 45), the phrase “green and golden” may have 
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been as enchanting as it was to its originator, and it could surely 
“ sy» : 
come the central phrase of “Fern Hill” even if Grahame had w ave be, 
t just 


z ritten į $ 
once, and even if Thomas had not been reading Lawrence. But i 


‘ orb we whati 
cial is that Grahame himself explores the possibilities of green ÎS cry, 


inni orts Thomas as preferri and Old in 
the very way that Brinnin rep p ring while wrig 


own poems. From “green-and-gold (the hyphens suggesting that w 
tinct they are also inseparable, and the order indicat 
inates) Grahame is moved to “green and golden fanc 


ng hi 
hile the 


rs are dis . 
colors tie fy 


green predom 1 B 
green of the lush grass still taking precedence) and only later, only on 
the husk has been slipped and the world is imaginary rather than Ea à 
Grahame lead with “gold” ( “a sleepy imaginary world all gold and nen 


In this way Grahame not only provides the central phrase of “Fern Hill” h 


: : aap, ut 
he also, in effect, sets Thomas's famous poem in motion: “Fern Hill” js a 


were, “green and golden fancies.”! 
Although Grahame’s “green and golden” is the most radical influence | 

of The Golden Age on “Fern Hill,” there are many others. Of course, the chil 
dren “stretched out at length in the orchard” and lying “at ease” merge into 

the solitary narrator of “Fern Hill,” “young and easy under the apple 
boughs” (1). Those apple boughs are mentioned by name a page later in 
The Golden Age, and Ernest H. Shepard pictures them sprawling as close to 
the ground as the ones that Thomas remembered and Brinnin describesat 
the real Fernhill (26, 3). But I think it likely that Thomas was even more 
impressed by The Golden Age's enchanting cover illustration. Here in silhou- 
ette a boy and a girl, he playing either a pipe ora recorder and she looking 
ata buttercup that she has plucked, sit beneath a spreading apple tree. Even 
though Shepard’s tree is a young one with slender branches rather than 
gnarled boughs, it, too, probably bore on the first verse of “Fern Hill.” Cer 
tainly the scene’s Edenic possibilities could not have escaped Thomas, who 
saw a child Adam and a child Eve each on either side of the tree (as Adam 
and Eve are often depicted in painting) from which the apples hang promi: 
nent and unpicked. These suggestions of prelapsarian bliss led him a 
describe as “Adam and maiden” (30) the farm’s phenomenal return “ak 
Shining” (29-30) each morning when the speaker awakes. 


It is very much in this fashion that Thomas draws on Gra 
tions, 


ý 
wou 


hame: the 
. . ee a wor 
sound of a phrase, the impression of one of Shepard's illustra 


here and there—these would be sufficient for Thomas, who 
form such details from The Golden Ageand make them his own. 
in the chapter “Alarums and Excursions” (from which “gree? an a en 
comes) Grahame’s apostrophizing Sir Tristram (whom one of the ans 
is playing in their game of Knights of the Round Table 
hunter and harper” (25) suggests “huntsman and herdsm 


an 
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hrase also has its origins in Shepard’s picture of as 
n 


Larkin’s calves” (96) around the field, ; AtTator 
3 m whic 


ding them, 


Thomas’s p 
joyfully “chasing Farmer La ) 
enclosed orbit he can be said to be both hunting them and her 


CHASING FARMER LARKIN'S CALVES 


For their part, the foxes in “Fern Hill” remembered from the real Fernhill 
are too far away on the hills to be hunted, but something of the atmosphere 
of Thomas’s “the calves / Sang to my horn, the foxes on the hills barked 
clear and cold” (15-16) harks back to Grahame’s evocative description of 
the close of day: 
Westwards the clouds were massing themselves in a low violet bank; 
below them, to north and south, as far round as eye could reach, a 
narrow streak of gold ran out and stretched away, straight along the 
horizon. Somewhere very far off, a horn was blowing, clear and 
thin; it seemed like the golden streak grown audible, while the gold 
seemed the visible sound. (126) 


And as the foxes bark “clear and cold” at night, so 


nightly under the simple stars 
As I rode to sleep the owls were bearing the farm away, 
All the moon long I heard, blessed among stables, the nighyars 
Flying with the ricks, and the horses 
Flashing into the dark. (23-27) 


Could Thomas have had in mind Shepard’s graceful silhouette, y Hat 
tailpiece to two chapters of The Golden Age, of an admittedly un-ovl sont 
flying above a house at nighttime (81), and had he also a faint Beet 
Toad in The Wind in the Willows making his way homeward and cae 
tressed by “Night jars, sounding their mechanical rattle” and “a? ae spel 
ing noiselessly towards him” (163)? And when Thomas imagined pg nat 
bound horses walking warm” (34), was he recalling The Golden í ee hi i 
tor who is “spell-bound” (26) at the sight of the soldiers and © 
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shepard pictures making their unhurried way along a country lane on a 
«mny July day? 
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DOWN THE ROAD THEY CAME 
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Childhood pleasures, as Grahame and Thomas both knew, are eph 


eral. The eighteen vignettes that comprise The Golden Ageare ently pri em. 
. Ces = Tick 

with reminders of the passing of ime, and the prologue has the ae 'ckeq 

a wistful mood that subtly overshadows the entire book: 


Somehow the sun does not seem to shine as brightly 

the trackless meadows of old time have shrunk and dwin 

to a few poor acres. A saddening doubt, a dull suspicion ç 

over me. Et in Arcadia ego—I certainly did once inhabit Anat 

(6) ay 

These observations would have chimed with Thomas’s, who, when revisi 
ing Fernhill with John Brinnin on the occasion mentioned earlier, n 
marked many times how shrivelled and colorless everything now seemed’ 
and who became “nostalgic and unhappily thoughtful in this pilgrimage 6 
a house memory and imagination had furnished so differently” (Bann 
237), and whose sun in “Fern Hill” is “young once only” (12). But wheres / 
Kenneth Grahame, with a larger canvas than Thomas, allows time to per 


as it used: 


dled away 


meate his book through the narrator’s gradual aging, Thomas from his 
opening words declares himself, in insistent hindsight, to have been all the 
while in the thrall of a powerful personified Time: “As I was young,” occur 
ring in three of the poem’s six verses, is on each occasion subordinate to an 
instance of Time’s mastery over the speaker. As we have already seen, Tho 
mas made “green and golden” and Shepard’s cover illustration temporal, 
but there are other instances too, albeit less obvious ones. For example, 
only with Time’s apparent permission can Thomas “hail and climb” (4) and 
be “honoured among wagons” (6). These phrases from “Fern Hill” have 
received scant critical attention, with only Alastair Fowler hazarding that 
they mean “a child hailing the wagon driver and climbing on” (233), but 
this very scene is prominent in The Golden Age, where the narrator and his 


elder friend Edward are “revelling in the privilege of riding in the emp! 

wagons from the rickyard back to the sheaves” (72), whence they walk back Wat 
to the rickyard for another ride. This gleeful activity has been going on i ‘ho 
some time before Grahame’s narrator recounts how “Another wagon Tne 

shot its load, and was jolting out through the rickyard gate as W° ae Te 
ourselves in, shouting, over its tail” (74). Shepard catches this me nett 
against a background of a farm building and a tall “house high Mee: | por 
the narrator and Edward are seen swinging themselves into a grea Poi ; 3 
yard wagon (then known as a “land ship”) on which they will stage sal r 
battle between a privateersman and a British captain before the ae t a 
discovering the wagon to be swarming with earwigs, rolls off to 1% $ 
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vard in ‘ i 
a sole command ‘execut[ing] a war-dance of triumph” and thus 
ms among wagons.” 
iter a > 3 ; A ; : 
las being attracted to this scene for its details, which pass into 


Fem Hi 

Jil.” a e . 

cae Thomas saw in ita significance that would have astonished Ken- 
rahame h 


Porting themsel 
Uses them in 
we is his h 
i Yard Sate,” 
$, Winging 


ad he lived to read “Fern Hill.” For the latter, the boys are 
ves just as boys used to on those magnificent carts, but Tho- 
Time’s grip. The wagon driver (the only trace of whom in 
at) is already making his jolting way “out through the 
and although he can hardly be oblivious to the boys shout- 


SWUNG OURSELVES IN, SHOUTING, OVER ITS TAIL 
themselves into the cart and wrestling boisterously once 
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aboard, he ignores them. To Thomas it was thus with Time, who 

hail and climb,” but was rolling on regardless. him) 
i z a eek . 

Thomas’s reading of Grahame’s later chapter, “Exit Tyan | 

rd, once again in high spirits, is isagi 


“let i 


metaphorical. Edwa 


swinging on a gate and chanting a farmyard ditty in we 
beasts appear in due order, jargoning in their several to 
every verse begins with the couplet: 

“Now my lads, come with me 

Out in the morning early! » (129) 


Vall the | | 
Ngues, and { 


It is entirely in Grahame’s line to fashion an appropriately morning s 
from the first two lines of Robert Burns’s “Up in the Morning Early” ey a 
in the morning’s no for me, / Up in the morning early”) and from the “ou |? 
Macdonald Had a Farm” type of song with animal noises. In “Fern Hir | 
Grahame’s farmyard ditty appears in a very different guise: F 


And nothing I cared, at my sky blue trades, that time allows 
In all his tuneful turning so few and such morning songs 
Before the children green and golden 
Follow him out of grace. (42-45) 


Thomas has taken Grahame’s jaunty command “Now my lads, come with me’ 
and placed it, not in any “morning song” of his own, but, by implication, in 
the mouth of Time after he has allowed “so few and such morning songs 
and no more. Consequently Thomas’s “children” (a less robust word than 
“Jads”) hear Time calling them (“Now . . . come with me”) and accordingly 
“follow,” seemingly with free will but in fact because they have to. 
Thomas’s attitude toward The Golden Age and its style raises more ee 

reaching issues than that of direct influence. Kenneth Grahame, wnung 
with wit, satire, and whimsy (all of which qualities Thomas is innocent), i 
habits “divided and distinguished worlds of mature awareness and innocent 
vision” (Green 177), a mode of writing that he made distinctive in the 189% 
but that, again, harks back to Wordsworth and the Blake of the Songs of!" 
nocence. With Grahame the reader can feel and think what many children® 
some time feel and think as Grahame shifts, without strain, from the role 0 
grown-up commentator to that of childish narrator. Although the prone 

to The Golden Age is nostalgic, it is neither sad nor mawkishly ce z 
Grahame’s five orphans are confidently undeceived in their on we 
world, and on most occasions are more acute than the Olympians " 

they encounter. Their childhoods gradually vanish and they grow be om |p 

This manner of writing requires both self-confidence and hee j E 

risks being dismissed as childish oneself, naive, or just daft. (To thet! a 
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ontemporary reviewers of The Golden Age recognized Grahame’s so- 
Se on even if it did not happen to be to their taste.) Unlike Grahame, 
D omas never quite dared to take the risk even though he wanted to: 
M ve all, is what his borrowings from The Golden Age reveal. From The 
i. Age, as I have tried to demonstrate, Thomas took the truly childish 
H alh as enjoyment of buttercups, playing on wagons, farmyard dit- 
URE e things that are enjoyed simply as children enjoy them—and then 
i them from their setting and garbed them with metaphor and alle- 
gory. To write this way is to write as an adult poet remembers rather than as 
achild thinks—“Fern Hill” has none of The Golden Age's freshness—but the 
very pains that Thomas takes to disguise the literal serve to underline the 
ower of its effect on him. He was strongly drawn toward childhood and 
yanted to write about it: his own childhood is a major theme in Deaths and 
fntrances, the book to which “Fern Hill” was a late addition. But whereas in 
Ifreferential yet refresh- 
ingly unembarrassed swagger of language to convey the urgency of sex, for 
childhood he was faced by the need for an altogether simpler, more direct, 
register. It is this that Grahame provides. Here, free of adults for a day, his 
child narrator cuts loose with untrammeled zest: 


The masterful wind was up and out, shouting and chasing, the lord 
of the morning. Poplars swayed and tossed with a roaring swish; 
dead leaves sprang aloft, and whirled into space; and all the clear- 
swept heaven seemed to thrill with sound like a great harp .. . Colt- 
like I ran through the meadows frisking happy heels in the face of 
Nature laughing responsive. Above, the sky was bluest of the blue; 
wide pools left by the winter's floods flashed the colour back, true 
and brilliant . . . Out into the brimming sun-bathed world I sped... 
The air was wine, the moist earth-smell wine, the lark’s song, the 
wafts from the cow-shed at the top of the field, the pant and smoke 
of a distant train—all were wine—or song was it? or odour, this 
Unity they all blent into? I had no words then to describe it, that 
€arth-effluence of which I was so conscious: nor, indeed, have I 
found words since. I ran sideways, shouting; I dug glad heels into 
the Squelching soil; I splashed diamond showers from puddles with 
4 stick; I hurled clods skywards at random, and presently I found 
myself Singing. The words were mere nonsense—irresponsible 
abble; the tune was an improvisation, a weary, unrhythmic thing of 
"se and fall: and yet it seemed to me a genuine utterance, and just 
at that moment the one thing fitting and right and perfect. (7-12) 


Esame joy, 3 Seii . 
al w ne joys—the blue sky, the running, singing, and the watery playing— 


* enjoyed by Thomas at his “sky blue trades” (42) and “singing as the 
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farm was home” (11). As his childhood ecstasy proves to be a 


3 , 
power of formally written language to convey, Thomas S syntax breaks 
even more than Grahame’s does, into fragmented impressions: 


it was lovely, the hay ih f un 
8 i use e tunes trom i A 
Fields as high as the house, the chimneys, it was air 18 


And playing, lovely and watery. (19-21) 


He is even more successful with the remarkable line (quite the best jn i po 
poem), “the foxes on the hills barked clear and cold” (16). The Be 
“clear and cold” works adverbially to suggest how the foxes barked—thy 
they should do so “coldly” is typical of Thomas's sharpening one ae 
against another—but also exerts itself adjectivally to suggest the child sny í 
in bed imagining how it felt to be out on the hills at night. Here, more i, i 
anywhere else, Thomas reminds us of the romanticism (slippery a word a 
that is) not just of Kenneth Grahame but of his masters too, the Wordsworth 
of the “Immortality Ode” and the Blake of The Songs of Innocence. But Tho | e 
mas is seldom thus: no sooner does he venture into the straightforward than | em 
he scampers back into his verbal cleverness, his accustomed way of writing, | rec 
Accordingly Thomas’s foxes are not left to bark clear and cold on the hils | ia 
but do so in chiasmatic relation to the child as herdsman (Tindall 270), | sr 
while the running, loveliness, and watery pleasures take place “all the sun | the 
long” (19), a variant of “all day long” that distractingly interposes Thomass | `A 
verbal trickery between the reader and the subject. mo 
Such unease of register has even made those sympathetic to Thomas | do 
brand him a charlatan. In John Fuller’s view, “Fern Hill” “tries to bowl the 
reader over by evoking all the delirious moments of the sensitive childhood 
familiar from countless sensitive autobiographies” (219) and he concludes 
by condemning the poem as “dishonest” (220). John Bayley, on the other 
hand, while being generally milder to Thomas, conjectures that “Thomas 
was aware in his last years of the failure of his attempts to find a voice, and. 
the recitations which came to obsess him were a kind of substitute for this i 
(68). (Certainly, his reading of “Fern Hill” is superb and never palls p jou 
way that silent rereading of the poem does.) The observation is 4 ae a 
ing and far-reaching one, with its suggestions that the work came io f a 
ence the life rather than vice versa. In the last eight years of his life i the 
stretches inexorably through increased drinking and buffoonery (o! lg 
mous squalid death in New York. ad 
The Golden Age is crucial partly because it furnished Tho 
point de departand partly because more of it than of any other bog 
way into “Fern Hill,” the record of the greatest poetic crisis 1" jvitied tă 
life—one that finds him wanting. His reading of The Golden Age’ j 


d the 
down, 


mas with bs Ga 
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dy keen memories of his childhood yet at the same time faced him 
alrea 


tradition that, despite himself, he found himself admiring but could 
ne himself to follow. He was, after all, Dylan Thomas. Never 
not ae in his contempt of Victorian poetry in general and of the 
p in particular (the period with which The Golden Age is most closely 
9 ated), he had scoffed at poets such as John Gawsworth for being “not 
(850C i but just bearded boils in the dead armpit of the nineties” (Letters 


gels a 


31). When one has been acclaimed as a master of an obscure and idiosyn- 


atic style, as Thomas had been, it would be a far greater risk to write di- 
rectly and conven tionally than it would be fora famously conventional writer 
jowrite cryptically. In his commerce with Grahame, Thomas took only some 
{that risk, and by intellectualizing with metaphor what he and Grahame 
poth felt, created a poem whose imagery, feverishly exteriorizing itself from 
issubject, does not seem to stem from inner sensation. 

This is not to say, with Fuller, that “Fern Hill” is dishonest pastiche, or 

j aen, with Bayley, that Thomas could not find a voice. On the contrary, what 
emerges from “Fern Hill” is a tremendous yearning for a voice that Thomas 
recognized but from which, finally, he knowingly shrank away. This in itself 
savoice: it is the voice of a poet who knows he lacks the confidence and 
srength of character needed to look into his heart and write, and thus take 
the only path to poetic maturity open to him. “Fern Hill” is intensely sad. 
‘Apoem for evening and tears” was how Thomas characterized it, but the 

1 


most poignant judgment is the lines on which the poem itself comes to a 
close: 


Time held me green and dying 
Though I sang in my chains like the sea. (53-54) 


NOTE 


S never once mentions The Golden Age we cannot know when he 
pling to conjecture that he came across it for the first time when 
hm both th in his father’s library, and to imagine him exponen ane Herom 
ape in a Arough his own and through Grahame s eyes, seeing a ONG, land- 
he re One rather as John Buchan in his autobiography Memory Hold- 
N 


| 

As Thoma 

tead it, It is tem 
wo i 

joung, Possibly 


u A Testament Judea in the Scottish border counti But 
“ge wag i : mat Thomas could have been when he read the illustrated Golden 
boy ye. and it is unlikely that the book would have appealed to a l4-year- 
frahame "tually everyone literate in the first half of the twentieth century knew 
(Toss ip pad Thomas, fascinated by childhood as he was, could have come 
Omas A Sme whatsoever in his life, aided by a memory that, his wife Caitlin 
Main li calls, “was extraordinary; he could remember where he had read a 


me and go straight back to it” (124). 
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the Woman of the Ballyhoura Hills: 
James Joyce and the Politics 
of Creativity 


MARIAN EIDE 


he Irish Revival was in its ascendancy when James Joyce embarked on 
his career as a writer. And while there is increasing evidence that he 
had sympathy with the movement’s expression of revolutionary Irish poli- 
tics and its attempt to recreate an Irish national culture,' his differences 
with specific positions and attitudes represented by proponents of Irish na- 
tionalism are dramatized throughout his writings. In A Portrait of the Artist as 
a Young Man, Joyce addresses the nationalist personification of Ireland as 
either an idealized woman (Mother Ireland or the beautiful queen) or a 
degraded seductress (the woman who invites a stranger into her bed) by 
eating his own, resistant personification of Ireland in the woman of the 
Ballyhoura hills. This Irish peasant woman presents a brief though com- 
plexly realized figure of the nation. In rendering her portrait, Joyce indi- 
‘ates his strong commitment to an esthetic practice grounded both in an 
Irish national identity and in a progressive sexual politics. Joyce’s version of 
national identity demands full consciousness as the basis for a morality com- 
a equal parts responsibility and desire, without the bongs of repres- 
one ypocrisy. Joyce, then, counters a stereotypical morality that would 
responsibility and repression. In Portrait, his Irish national artist 
Models full consciousness in the act of creativity. 
H Ras might recognize Joyce's investment in the connection between 
nt : sexual experience and the esthetics that would express a nation’s 
be merging in a notebook Joyce kept in Trieste while revising Portrait. 
fee nny he expresses concern over the prevalence of sexual repression 
Tish culture: “One effect of the resurgence of the Irish nation would be 
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the entry into the field of Europe of the Irish artist ang thinke 
without sexual education” (Portrait 295). This entry records the a being 
that Irish writing will have a separate and particularly national o ; 
that it will have to compete in the field of European thought. The ie and 
sexually inexperienced Irish artist concerns Joyce, and he countes i of 
through the variety of sexual encounters Stephen Dedalus ETE 
Through Stephen’s sexual preoccupations Joyce associates sexual ant Nees, 
lectual expression. Esthetics, national politics, and sexuality are cone 
mutually informing forces that Irish national literature must ad ine Oyce 

Mary Reynolds has pointed out that the inception of Joyce’s arene 

marked by his competition with the more idealist writers of the Irish 
vival, and with Yeats and Synge specifically. The substance of that he, 
tion was to be his rival representation of the Irish nation. In “The Day m 
the Rabblement,” Joyce writes that the Irish Literary Theatre has succumbed 
to the popular, unthinking nationalism of the crowd and to “the Contagion 
of its fetishism and deliberate self-deception” (Critical Writings 71). In “The 
Holy Office,” he rehearses his role in Irish art as a counter to the idealism 
of his predecessors, a role that makes him “the sewer of their clique. / Tha 
they may dream their dreamy dreams / I carry off their filthy streams” (Crit. 
cal Writings 151). In Finnegans Wake, Joyce takes direct aim at the movement 
by calling it the “cultic twalette” (344.12), a phrase that both parodies Yeas’ 
book The Celtic Twilight and names Joyce’s role as the sewer of an idealist 
movement.’ In Portrait, his critique is more indirect. Resisting the idealism 
of the Revival, Portrait responds with a myriad of representations that ex 
press an ambivalent view of the emerging nation. Several emblems of cre- 
ativity preoccupy Stephen and, as I will argue, inform the political dimen- 
sion of his developing esthetic theory in the fifth part of Portrait. The firt 
emblem is the ambiguous image of a pregnant woman who stands in the 
doorway of her lighted cottage inviting a stranger into her bed. The second 
recalls Shelley’s idea of a fading coal brought partially to light by an ne 
stant wind. These images, in turn, ground Joyce’s esthetics in both nationa 
and sexual politics. 

While Joyce’s objections to the politics of the Irish Reviv 
contemporary readers to label him an estheticist (placing art abov 
tidian concerns of politics or morality), Joyce actually dramatizes 
nationalist and the estheticist points of view in his draft version ee if 
Stephen Hero, and in Portrait itself, in such a way as to declare his Si bis 
ferences from both and to mark out a national politics that informs 
thetic approach. 

In Stephen Hero, Stephen argues than an artist might no 
but neither can the responsible artist adopt reactive or simp 
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_ peciding to take Irish lessons in order to be more often in Emma 
"5 company; Stephen discusses the matter with a Gaelic League mem- 


ate the positions that divide these two characters. As a member of the 
Gaelic League, Madden pairs the revival of the Irish language (which, as 
gephen meditates 1n Portrait, was eradicated by English imperial culture) 
sth the revival of a panona) identity that accompanies the struggle for Irish 
independence. Stephen s desire to take language lessons to pursue the plea- 
gures of a love affair would seem to mark him as an estheticist, but his posi- 
ion is actually slightly more complicated. In the course of their discussion, 
Madden tries to badger Stephen into adopting a recognizable political po- 
jion. He argues, in brief, that the Irish in their “natural” state are more 
moral than other Europeans and especially the English, and that they ought 
ospeak their own language to guard them from exterior influences. 
Initially, Stephen plays devil’s advocate without taking a clear stand on 
the issues Madden introduces. When Madden asks Stephen more directly if 
they don’t “as a race” have a right to be free, Stephen demurs, saying he 
an'tuse “these phrases of the platform.” Madden presses him for political 
opinions and Stephen responds “—I am going to think them out, I am an 
artist, don’t you see?” (Stephen Hero 56). Stephen’s response indicates that 
an artist’s political views must be complexly conceived, not comprised of 
the slogans that form casual conversation. His amorous motivation in tak- 
ing the course suggests a possible difference with Madden’s idealized Irish 
morality and initiates a connection between sexual desire and politics. 
Stephen’s investment suggests that the liberation of the Irish nation must 
bring with it a liberation from the more oppressive and hypocritical stric- 
lures imposed by traditional Irish morality and exemplified by the Catholic 
church’s positions on sexuality. Stephen negotiates an ambiguous balance 
that counters the traditional link between the church and its support of the 
independence movement? with a desire for a different kind of liberation 
that encompasses not only national but also personal and moral expres- 
ee keeping with this ambiguous position, Stephen takes classes with 
-€ Gaelic League but refuses to wear their badge. In the language course 
an Re eae and sometmepoet Hughes presents standard national- 
ae gma by Saying that English is the “language of commerce and. z Irish 
Arech of the soul...” (Stephen Hero 58). Stephen s differences with this 
iT 7 later made apparent by Hughes’s vitriolic response to Stephen’s 
cory. 
aan is not, however, completely dismissing the claims of the Gaelic 
is Tape goanag Stephen s difficult relations with their program. He 
ic, though not ultimately in agreement, with their rebellion 
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against the imposition of the English language in Ireland, Stephen’, 
objectives encompass à complex desire for liberation (both eens esthetig 


litical) that must be based on a coherent and independent dem 
Irish nation. In Stephen’s view it is the responsibility of the Irish a 
“forge” a “conscience” for the Irish nation. In other words, the 
creates a way for the Irish to understand themselves as separat 
double colonizing forces of Roman Catholicism and British im 
The artist must also imagine an independent morality that is not 
by the dominant paradigms created by these two institutions 


Tee 
rish artist 


€ from the 
Perial niles 
Constrain ed 


i -In for in 
such a conscience, Stephen uses the English language as his medium, Yer 


he is aware that this language is itself a symptom of external control, l 
creating an esthetic theory compatible with his national conscience 
Stephen must consider the problem of language: how does an artist tie 
in the language of the master without acceding to the colonial influence of 
the master’s own esthetic? 

In a conversation that introduces and informs Stephen’s discussion of F 
esthetics, Joyce dramatizes the loss of the Irish language as a loss to the 
nation and the national artist. Talking with the dean in the physics theater 
before class,” Stephen discovers that they use different words to refer to an 
instrument for filling lamps. The dean calls it a funnel while Stephen calls 
it a tundish, a word that the dean, who is English, assumes to be Irish, 
Stephen notes their different relations to the English language and is 
troubled by the implications: 


—The language in which we are speaking is his before it is mine. 

How different are the words home, Christ, ale, master, on his lips and 

on mine! I cannot speak or write these words without unrest of 

spirit. His language, so familiar and so foreign, will always be for me 

an acquired speech. I have not made or accepted its words. My 

voice holds them at bay. My soul frets in the shadow of his language 
(Portrait 189) 


. . z . : is partici 
Recognizing English as a colonial language and one in which his pa 


larly Irish thoughts might not easily be spoken, Stephen nonetheless bes 
ned to spe™ 


izes that this language is his “native” first he lear 
guage is his “native” tongue, the his “own lat: 


Like many Irish, he does not speak what Madden might call 


» ; A . ression 
guage.” The result is that the medium of Stephen’s esthetic oe inan 
wrl 


Wl 


always be foreign for him; he speaks in an acquired speech an 
acquired script. 

Even the possibility of an Irish influence within the En 
minimized by Stephen’s later realization: 


glish langus" : 
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of studies and his funnel! What did he come here for to teach us his 
own language or to learn it from us? (Portrait 251) 


gephen’s realization of the loss of his national language and his initial 
poughts about the effect of this loss on his writing, however, do not spark 
A attendant nationalist politics. He presents the issue of lost language in 
conversation with his friend Davin in the context of his refusal to serve a 
paionalist cause: “My ancestors threw off their language and took another... 
They allowed a handful of foreigners to subject them. Do you fancy I am 
oing to pay in my own life and person debts they made?” (Portrait 203). Yet 
Sephen’s attempt to create an Irish art that will forge a national conscience 
aversion of the sacrifice he refuses at this moment. 

In Stephen Hero, while Stephen argues privately for a complexly realized 
politics, his public essay for the Literary and Historical Society at his univer- 
dityseems nearly apolitical. Though the actual essay is not presented in this 
draft, we might infer a version of it through reader and audience responses. 
The university president, who considers censoring the essay, accuses 
Stephen of taking an estheticist position: 


this theory you have—if pushed to its logical conclusion—would 
emancipate the poet from all moral laws. I notice too that in your 
essay you allude satirically to what you call the antique theory—the 
theory, namely, that the drama should have special ethical aims, 
that it should instruct, elevate and amuse. I suppose you mean Art 
for Art’s sake. (Stephen Hero 95) 


Though Stephen’s esthetic relies on St. Thomas Aquinas’s definition of 
the beautiful as “that which satisfies esthetic appetite and nothing more” 
(Stephen Hero 95), Joyce (by placing him in discussion with the university 
President) suggests the possibility that art is responsible for more than es- 
thetic pleasure. At its extreme this responsibility is dramatized by Hughes’s 
Ulification of Stephen’s paper. The narrator summarizes his remarks: 


the moral welfare of the Irish people was menaced by such theories. 
They wanted no foreign filth. Mr. Daedalus might read what au- 
thors he liked, of course, but the Irish people had their own glori- 
ous literature where they could always find fresh ideals to spur them 
on to new patriotic endeavors. Mr. Daedalus was himself a renegade 
from the Nationalist ranks: he professed cosmopolitanism. But a 
man that was of all countries was of no country—you must first have 
a nation before you have an art. (Stephen Hero 103) 
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Hughes’s attack on Stephen dramatizes Joyce’s differences With nay 
art, its moralism and provincialism. Joyce incorporates Hughes’ onali 
tive in an inverted form at the end of Portrait, when Stephen ane PETS peg. 
artist the task of creating the conscience of his race. Joyce’s posc foran 
that while the artist might not first need a nation, the nation does : implies 
an art. Or as Stephen puts it to Leopold Bloom in Ulysses, “—yoy, st 
that J may be important because I belong to the faubourg Saint Pie ef 
Ireland for short... . But I suspect. . . that Ireland may be impo Aaa 
cause it belongs to me” (16:1 160-1165). nt be. 
In Portrait, Joyce presents Stephen’s esthetic theory in a private an 
sation with one sympathetic though distracted listener. Lynch admits A 
ing dung as a child, swears in “yellow,” and rubs his groin when aA 
Readers might initially wonder why Joyce chooses this crass character (rather 
than the more cerebral Cranley, for example) as a respondent to Stephen's 
ideas on the apprehension of the beautiful. Yet Lynch asks the pivotal ques- 
tion that reveals Joyce’s difference from estheticism and suggests Stephen's 
national and political investments. 


—What do you mean, Lynch asked surlily, by prating about beauy 
and the imagination in this miserable Godforsaken island? No won- 
der the artist retired within or behind his handiwork after having 
perpetrated this country. (Portrait 215) 


Lynch’s witty heresy temporarily masks his significant contribution to the 
discussion by suggesting that art must take into account its context: “this 
miserable Godforsaken island.” While God may have absented himself after 
the creation of the universe, the more earthly artist must create within and 
in response to those conditions. 

Stephen realizes this necessity most concretely in concerns about his 
audience. It is clear that he wants to write for Irish readers and to alee 
measurable effect on their thought, and through his recollection of Davins 
story he links this responsibility with sexual experience. 


: A 7 X over the 
How could he hit their conscience or how cast his shadow ove! 


imaginations of their daughters, before their squires begat u 
them, that they might breed a race less ignoble than MoT 
And under the deepened dusk he felt the thoughts and cee 
the race to which he belonged flitting like bats, across ; i 
country lanes, under trees by the edges of streams and ne 
poolmottled bogs. A woman had waited in the doorway gal but 
had passed by at night and, offering him a cup of milk P 
wooed him to her bed; for Davin had the mild eyes 


could be secret. But him no woman’s eyes had wooed. 
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-n his spotty record in romance, Stephen despairs of the influence he 
| given have through creativity in parenting. But he demands of his art a 
= might „influence, that it might parent an altered Irish race. Stephen thinks 

(ee art and its audience in immediate association with Davin’s en- 
Ber with a woman in the Ballyhoura hills. For Stephen, she represents 
0 


, woubling yet auspicious alternative view of the nation he is writing for 
a 


d about. This woman acts from a conscience that is freed from the re- 
an Soy wi ; 

ressive demands of traditional morality and that also metaphorically ad- 
the status of Ireland as a colony that demands its independence. In 


l 


dresses : x ; 
her figure and her choices, Stephen finds a model for his national esthetics 


sa coming into consciousness by way of an altered understanding of mo- 
rality. The woman of the Ballyhoura hills is neither the Irish temptress who 
betrays her nation by bedding the English stranger, nor the devouring Irish 
mother who demands a blood sacrifice of her children and then betrays 
_ | them to the conqueror, the “old sow that eats her farrow” (Portrait 203). 
3 Stephen’s “Mother Ireland” is a figure of the plenitude and excess of cre- 
ativity; hers is an erotic abundance that a nationalist might reject but Joyce 
dearly embraces. 
While walking through Dublin streets to the university one morning, 
Stephen remembers the story about the Ballyhoura woman that Davin con- 
fided only to him. One night, stranded after a late-ending hurley match, 
Davin chose to walk the entire way home. On his way he grew thirsty and 
stopped at a lighted cottage to ask for a drink. Stephen recollects Davin’s 
account of what followed: 


I spied a little cottage with a light in the window. I went up and 
knocked at the door. A voice asked who was there and I answered. . . . 
After a while a young woman opened the door. . . . She was half un- 
dressed as if she was going to bed when I knocked and she had her 
hair hanging; and I thought by her figure and by something in the 
look of her eyes that she must be carrying a child. She kept me in 
talk a long while at the door and I thought it strange because her 
breast and her shoulders were bare. She asked me was I tired and 
would I like to stop the night there. She said she was all alone in the 
house that her husband had gone that morning to Queenstown 
with his sister to see her off. And all the time she was talking, Stevie, 
she had her eyes fixed on my face and she stood so close to me I 
Could hear her breathing. . . . at last she took my hand to draw me 
m over the threshold and said: Come in and stay the night here. You've 
no call to be frightened. There’s no one in it but ourselves. . . . didn’t go 
in, Stevie. I thanked her and went on my way again all in a fever. At 
the first bend of the road I looked back and she was standing at the 
door, (Portrait 183) 
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Davin’s recollection is marked by a wistful ambivalence, His n 
the woman even as a he walks away into the night. He describes t 
as pregnant, though his evidence is slight. He shores up the ee 
mony of her figure with the more ambiguous observation of the 4 
” It is as though he must guard against his own sexua] len Ook in 


oman into the erotically inaccessible idea] oine by 
Moth 


inten. 
Collec. 


re ums to 
the Woman 
1vocal testi. 


her eyes. 
transforming this w the 
erhood. The simultaneous belief in her pregnancy and in the a 


tions underlying her invitation drive Davin’s account. Stephen’s a 
tion of the incident highlights these two elements and by doing so r 
us of his own varying and conflicted reactions to women. The 
merges in Portrait as a fantasized projection that reveals mo 


€minds 
Peasant 
Te about 


i the con- 
flict and ambivalence through which Joyce recounts the incident that be 


comes the vehicle for a reworking of traditional myths about Irish col 


woman € 
Davin and Stephen than about the woman herself. It is precisely 


: Oniza- 
tion. The woman of the Ballyhoura hills presents an altered version baie 


conventional representation of Ireland as a woman who invites the coloniz. 
ing stranger into her bed. 

In 1152, Devorgilla, the wife of nobleman MacMurrough, deserted her 
husband to join her lover, the rival lord O’Rourke. MacMurrough, furious 
at her adulterous defection and unwilling to allow her release from their 
marriage, decided to attack his rival. But to insure his military victory, he 
needed aid. He called on the famous English soldier Strongbow. Unfortu 
nately for Ireland, Strongbow took as his spoils a portion of Irish territor 
and that, as some of Joyce’s characters theorize, was the opportunity that 
facilitated English colonization of the island.® From this historical event grew 


the legend that attributed to Devorgilla’s desertion the invasion of foreign 
betray: 
on for 


€ 
] 
( 
t 
a 


iC 


forces. That early legend initiated the clichéd image of Ireland as a 
ing woman, an image that has endured as a mythical explanati 
Ireland’s colonial history under English rule. í 

There are several characters in Joyce’s oeuvre who are proponents % 
this theory. The citizen in Ulysses, for instance, lays responsibility for a 
of colonial oppression at the doorstep of this faithless wife: “—The strang 
ers, says the citizen. Our own fault. We let them in. We brought them p 
The adulteress and her paramour brought the Saxon robbers here- e 
dishonored wife, . . . that’s what’s the cause of all our misfortunes” (121 ? 
65). Joyce inserts his own critique of this simplistic view by © 
citizen’s inconsistency in first blaming the entire Irish peop! 
fault”) for colonial rule and then blaming a single Irish W 


adultress”) who left her husband for reasons erased by history: 
e 


B (“Our owl 
oman ( 


rg 
i 6 ) z same alg 
Deasy, in “Nestor,” rehearses an expanded version of th 


ment: 
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A woman brought sin into the world. For a woman who was no bet- 
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as 
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ly 


ter than she should be, Helen, the runaway wife of Menelaus, ten 

years the Greeks made war on Troy. A faithless wife first brought the 

strangers to our shore here. MacMurrough’s wife and her leman, 

O'Rourke, prince of Breffni. A woman too brought Parnell low. 
(2:390-394) 


peasy, 2 grass widower or deserted husband, filters the entire arc of history 
and mythology through the lens of his Particular disappointment and pro- 
duces a consistently misogynist version of historical defeat. Recognizing the 
way in which individuals filter political philosophies through the pleasures 
and disappointments of private experience, Joyce resists Deasy’s disillu- 
sioned clichés, and through the woman of the Ballyhoura hills he empha- 
jzes instead a set of mythologies that celebrate the subversion and resis- 
ance to authority that infidelity can also represent. 

Through Davin’s experience, Joyce’s narration debunks this misogynist 
explanation of Ireland’s colonization. In Portrait, the stranger to whom the 
rsh woman opens her door is, of course, not a stranger. Rather, Davin is 
depicted as a particularly Irish figure; his proficiency in Gaelic, his dedica- 
tion to Irish nationalist politics, and his rural past mark him significantly as 
anative: 


the young peasant worshipped the sorrowful legend of Ireland. The 
gossip of his fellowstudents which strove to render the flat life of 
the college significant at any cost loved to think of him as a young 
fenian. His nurse had taught him Irish and shaped his rude imagi- 
nation by the broken lights of Irish myth. (Portrait 181) 


Davin is distrustful of foreign ideas and influences, and especially of the 
English. In fact, Stephen has discovered a cache of violent nationalist litera- 
ure in Davin’s room and taunts him with excerpts: “Long pace, fianna! 
Right incline, fianna! Fianna, by numbers, salute, one, two!” In his defense, 
Davin describes himself as an Irish nationalist “first and foremost” (Portrait 
202). Davin, assuming the role of the foreign invader in the paradigmatic 
“counter with the native woman, inverts the structure because he is so 
Clearly a compatriot. 
avin’s national politics are paired with sexual purism and so his friend- 
i wo the more sexually adventurous and politically ambiguous Stephen 
challenge for the patriot. When Davin questions Stephen’s allegiances, 
‘argument is based in part on his politics but almost equally on his unor 
een al history. Davin admits that the thought of Stephen's sexual 
men temporarily prevented him from eating and geam Stephen’s 
1S unexpected; he defends himself by claiming that “This race and 
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this country and this life produced me” (Portrait 203), In atte 
not only personal experience that structures political vision; oe Sits | 
political situation shapes even the most personal experiences, ean li 
ing this claustrophobic arrangement, 1n which the moral hypes stang | t 
Irish nation produces a sexual underclass and prevents the howe OF the | 3 
sion to which his art aspires, Stephen protests: expres |€ 


When the soul of a man is born in this country there are nets 
at it to hold it back from flight. You talk to me of nationality 1 g 
> lan- 


guage, and religion. I shall try to fly by those nets. (Portrait B0; i 


The nationalist vision of Ireland, as represented in Portrait by Davin andi 
Joyce’s life by the writers of the Irish Revival, was a vision that both Stephen 
and Joyce saw as typical of Irish repression, a restraint from flight. Itis aa 
sible to interpret Stephen’s comment, “I shall try to fly by those nets,” asan 
indication of his objective “to fly by” or beyond the constraints that the Irish 
nation places on his creativity. But it is also possible to understand Stephens | 
metaphor to mean that he will use the very restraints presented by Inish | e 
culture as the means for his flight; he will fly by means of those nets, Sucha | h 
choice is figured by the exile that Joyce chose, an exile that always returned | ol 
his gaze to Ireland. Just as his reading of the repressive accusation against | in 
Ireland’s prostitution became the opportunity for him to read subversive | re 
potential into the actions of the woman of the Ballyhoura hills, the nets 
that his nation places on him become the means for a subversion of both | m 
imperialist and nationalist politics. w 
The sexual relations that Deasy and the citizen load with political im- | p 
plications do not map out accurately on Davin’s experience either. This 
pregnant Helen of the Ballyhoura hills does not cross national boundaries | pi 
or incite war. Insofar as sexual activity is limited within the confines of her | pl 
Catholic culture to the goal of reproduction, her putative pregnancy ren: k 


ders the erotic invitation she extends to Davin a sort of redundancy, an A Y 
cess. Because another (marital) sexual encounter has apparently we : 
her and as € 


taken place, she simultaneously plays the roles of Ireland as mother a a 
whore, undermining the validity of each of these familiar types wid . 
doubled gesture. While I am tempted to read the woman's invitation 8? | o 
gesture of abundance and eroticism, Stephen’s memory is no 


. 4 . + ness or Y 
this way. Her erotic gesture could just as easily be motivated by Tong exces | c 
3 y os ic 

revenge. Whatever the unnamed catalyst, her actions introduce oe fa 


into the expected economy of a monogamous Catholic marae 

sire is inherently subversive of the institution by which she is boun® atio 
The woman’s erotic impulse also serves to remind us that He The 

(marital or colonial) does not promise either control or permanent 
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age Jaws that have promised her absent husband ownership of his 
are os easily broken. Even while the mark of that ownership lies on her 
! pride ae as her pregnancy provides a visible sign of occupation by his 
Be ad their progeny, her actions exceed the control of ownership or oc- 
see ea She can repeat the sexual act that promised her husband domin- 
er her body. By initiating that act with another she insures that nei- 
Bom will have permanent control. Her promiscuity gives new meaning 
Fine traditional notion of Ireland as a prostitute who invites the stranger 
into her bed. The very prostitution that seduces the stranger also promises 
he impermanence of his reign and ultimately guarantees her own sover- 
eignty: The pregnant woman’s sexual invitation recalls the multiple colo- 
ial occupations whose progeny became the hybrid nation of modern Ire- 
nd. In Finnegans Wake, for example, Joyce describes Ireland as a nation of 
‘miscegenations upon miscegenations” (10). 
If Davin had chosen to occupy this woman’s bed, he would have filled 
s | that role only temporarily. The seduction and its outcome are limited by 
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| 


evidence that this occupation is only the most recent in a series.” Nor does 
the woman’s pregnancy give primacy to her husband’s previous occupation 
ofher bed. On the contrary, impregnation facilitates her adulterous long- 
ngas it makes her new erotic encounter safe from the worry of procreative 
repercussions. 

When Davin declines the woman’s invitation, the myth is displaced once 
more and emphasis is shifted from the blame placed on a promiscuous 
Woman to the burden of choice that devolves on her suitor. It is not that her 
pregnancy makes the woman seem more virtuous. Perhaps the opposite is 
ue, Rather, as we understand the experience mediated through Davin’s 
perspective, we are made aware of his responsibility in the thwarted cou- 
pling, While characters such as Deasy and the citizen blame women from 
eto Kitty O'Shea for the deleterious results of their sexual desire, Davin’s 
telusal indicates his shared responsibility. Davin is specifically presented as 
inltish nationalist, highlighting a rarely noted aspect of Devorgilla’s mythic 
trayal. Her erotic pursuits did not lead her to the bed of an Englishman 


0 a rival Irish leader. It is her husband who made a strange bedfellow 
0 


i English by inviting Strongbow to aid in his revenge. 


8 olbert Kearney indicates another context through which Davin’s en- 
un 


i ter with the woman of the Ballyhoura hills may be read. Kearney asso- 
6s this encoun ter with the aisling tradition, which he defines as: 


4 species of visionary poem with a clear political allegory. ...Ina 
typical aisling, the poet is lost in the mist or twilight when he is con- 
ronted by a woman of superhuman beauty. He asks if she is one of 


A 
Q2 
~J 
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the fairy spirits or one of the classical goddesses or one 
endary beauties. She replies .. . that she is Ireland ae Of the eg 
imprisoned bya brutal tyrant and will remain so until he nat she i 
comes from overseas and liberates her. The poet ple chai e love 
her and promises to do all in his power to expedite nee elt 
(108) eration, : 
According to Kearney, Davin fails to recognize the Ballyhoura i 
woman as Ireland herself because he has been too rigidly traineq a easan |, 
nationalism that romanticizes Ireland. His particular politics place oe | 
restriction on the sexual adventure this woman offers. In other wor a 
precisely Davin’s nationalist training that prevents him from taking ee 
mantic role of the poet in the aisling who recognizes and liberates the i 
nation.’ In rendering the incident, Joyce highlights the connection Re, 
sexual liberation and national independence. i 
The figure of this woman as a representation of Ireland subverts com. 
mon assumptions about the role of gender in the politics of colonization, 
She is not recognizable as the beautiful woman to whose side the national. 
ist poet rushes, nor does she fit the type of the temptress in historical leg- 
ends. She is a distorted combination of these two, equal parts dark and light 
(Joyce presents this mingling of oppositional categories metaphorically by 
the woman’s placement in the vestibule between the lighted cottage and 
the darkened landscape.) And Stephen, in remembering Davin’s conf | , 
dence, processes the memory in a peculiar way that continues to subvert | 
the hackneyed view of Mother Ireland as the woman who welcomes the colo- ; 
nist into her homeland only to find she needs the poet to rescue her from i 
her plight. Davin’s encounter recalls these myths at the same time that it i 
undermines the assumptions arising from them. ( 


The last words of Davin’s story sang in his memory and the figure 3 i 
the woman in the story stood forth, reflected in other figures of : A 
peasant women whom he had seen standing in doorways at Clane® | ir 


the college cars drove by, as a type of her race and his own, a batlike p 
and secre} | ir 


soul waking to the consciousness of itself in darkness ca 
and loneliness and, through the eyes and voice and gest” 183) b 
woman without guile, calling the stranger to her bed. (Portra 

ike soul waking © ea 


The description of the peasant woman as a “bat! 
consciousness of itself in darkness and secrecy and lone 
precisely the words Stephen later uses in thinking abou 
figure of the womanhood of her country, a batlike soul Wi ait 222) 
sciousness of itself in darkness and secrecy and loneliness” 
Given Stephen’s puerile comparison of women with marsupiats 


Jines” anticipt® | in 


t E.C. “she w! | p 
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Sere ee 
= 


of this novel, this observation can be read as purely misogynist.!° But I 

form his comment is complicated by his realization at this moment that he 
hink ed E.C., who has the right both to her innocence and to her de- 
has ie comment is also complicated by the identification with the batlike 
ae as a “type of her race and his own.” Stephen is not necessarily think- 
oe sexually experienced women are either mothers (marsupials) or 
vores (bats), nor is his metaphor solely an attempt to imply an animal 
jack of consciousness. Rather, her mind, like his, and like that of their com- 
, “race,” is waking into consciousness of itself. 
It is precisely this trajectory from the unconscious into consciousness 
that Stephen associates with the act of artistic creativity later in the fifth 
chapter, when he culls from Percy Shelley’s “Defense of Poetry” the idea of 
he fading coal that is for both Shelley and Stephen the image of the mind 
in the act of creation. In the “Defense,” Shelley writes: 
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Poetry is not like reasoning, a power to be exerted according to the 
determination of the will. A man cannot say, “I will compose po- 
etry.” The poet cannot even say it; for the mind in creation is as a 
fading coal, which some invisible influence, like an inconstant 
wind, awakens to transitory brightness; . . . and the conscious por- 


tions of our natures are unprophetic either of its approach or its 
departure. (503-04) 


Shelley proposes that the impulse for poetic expression has its origins in 
the unconscious. When an inconstant and unpredictable wind lights on the 
coal, it glows. He draws this image, in his brilliantly literal-minded way, from 
the word inspire, which means “to blow into.” Creativity, then, is a record of 
the invisible movement of unconscious thought into conscious expression 
(just as pregnancy is the sign, partly visible and partly invisible, of the move- 
ment of potential creativity into actual creation in the biological context). 
As Stephen explains it in his conversation with Lynch, “This supreme qual- 
ity" (by which Stephen means “radiance,” the last in his four phases of ap- 
Prehension) “is felt by the artist when the esthetic image is first conceived 
In his imagination. The mind in that mysterious instant Shelley likened 
beautifully to a fading coal” (Portrait 213). 

Stephen might not consciously associate the radiant moment of appre- 
nA with E.C. and the pregnant woman as types for the Irish race com- 
HN awareness of itself. And some have made the argument that his 
AN pr Sciscly to delimit the creativity of women as a purely physical phe- 

on. Judith A. Spector notes that: 


The message is clear; since women have physical wombs, they must 
€ relegated to the realm of the physical. The female characters in 
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Dubliners, A Portrait, and Ulysses are limited to their physicay 
i 


preoccupied with their sexuality; they are assuredly not intel Yang | 

orartists. (83) fctuas | 
Spector argues that Joyce opposes women’s physical creativity to ioe n 
tellectual creativity. But while Stephen may be guilty of ser N's in. 


7 A jective is to reconcile physical Swe SIMplifieg i 
opposition, Joyce s objective 1s physical and intellectug 
Cre. 


ation. Joyce draws an analogy between the woman’s process of coming i 
consciousness and the artistic endeavor through the metaphor T : 
pregnancy. And while pregnancy, labor, and delivery have long soe 
male writers with an image for their act of poetic creation, Joyce’s versio i 
of this comparison is quite different. The pregnant woman, casting ligh Y 
into the shadows through her open door and moving between conscious | w 
ness and its lack, replicates the movement of wind on Shelly’s Partially | e 
coal. The metaphor that balances light with dark in the woman’s placement | c 
in the doorway and in the fading coal’s brightened response to wind pre fo 
sents the woman’s physical creativity as analogous to the poet’s creativity,a | hi 
waking into consciousness. The woman’s role in creativity is not Wholly sub | i 
sumed by the author nor is she made a passive object in this representation. 
It is important to note also that Joyce does not imagine the pregnant woman 
as a muse. Nor is this woman a receptacle, merely, for the seed of masculine 
creativity. For it is not on her pregnancy that the representation of this 
memory lays its emphasis. Rather, our attention is drawn to her initiating | y 
erotic impulse as an act of creativity; the desiring impulse itself is coupled | is 
with the darkness and secrecy of her soul in the moment that it begins to 
waken to consciousness of itself. 
It is curious that the text places the peasant woman in this liminal space 
between consciousness and its lack. Intuitively, I would be inclined to ase | or 
ciate the political oppression of a colonized Irish woman with the stue | gu 


Seng ; ; ; than 
tures of repression in the unconscious itself. We need look no further tha 
olic women m 


May Dedalus to understand the oppression suffered by Cath A 
colonial Ireland. And Joyce’s texts abound with examples of such v : in 
visibly suffering the ill effects of a repressive culture that confines them aie 
few, preferably invisible and certainly restraining, roles. But in followns B 


or that Stephet 
f 

J would assume e ir 

vably t0 He h 

ntion t0 th 
atte ond 


s be 
erupts 
t P womat log 


intuitive judgment, I would be guilty of precisely the err 
makes more flamboyantly in calling women marsupials. / 
social oppression relegated Irish women clearly and irretrie 
ritory of darkness and mute physicality. Joyce draws our 


peasant woman to indicate that there is always excess that 
n which the 
st an 


the borders of any oppression. While the conditions i 


: 3 in 
lives demand monogamy and fertility, her sexuality moves aga 
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these cultural boundaries. She uses her pregnancy to mark her 
or d’s absence with an expression of desire that transgresses commu- 


inthe 
creatio 
tion an : : i: 
scape from repression, an opportunity to fly by those nets.” From that 
ortal of escape, Joyce traces the barely perceptible movement of creativity 
along subversive pathways away from the reservoirs of cultural oppression, 
whether it is imperialist or nationalist. Stephen’s remembrance of the 
yoman subverts the clichéd stories that frame her choices. Joyce’s image 
equates the coming into consciousness of a nation with the coming into 
consciousness of desire. Davin’s withdrawal from desire reminds readers that 
for Joyce, Irish nationalism, like the literary movements that support it, is 
hampered by an investment in sexual repression, and that esthetic creativ- 
iy requires creative receptivity. 


NOTES 


l Vincent Cheng makes this argument compelling in Joyce, Race, and Empire. 
*Joyce’s pun on The Celtic Twilight as “cultic toilette” resonates on a num- 
ber of levels. With this phrase, he signals the cult influence of Irish national- 
im, a label that would indicate both the unexamined adherence of its mem- 
ters and the movement's transience. The French toilette gestures toward the hypo- 
tical purism of the movement. Les toilettes are water closets and indicate Joyce’s 
tole as the sewer into which the movement deposits the more undesirable and 
unacknowledged aspects of experience. La toilette refers to a woman’s clothing 
outfit and indicates the extent to which this cult dresses up, clothes, and dis- 
ses the actual corpus of Irish experience. 
; One prominent example of Roman Catholic church involvement in Irish 
liberation politics is the local parish aid for Daniel O’Connell’s mass meetings, 
ea reformed penal laws and allowed Catholics more rights under British rule 
y asgen century. à ; 
me, Ulysses, Stephen, quoting Jesus, describes himself as a servant to two 
ers and refers explicitly to the Roman Catholic church and the imperial 
Ntish state, 
* This classroom is the location in the draft version where Stephen deliv- 
neds, al On esthetics. Retaining this location in the revision, Joyce intro- 
the figure of the dean, who asks Stephen about his esthetics and unwit- 
anon the problem of language in the same context. The dean’s con- 
Sofa n nd the location are one indication of the connection between the 
îp atonal language and identity and the artist’s esthetic responsibility. 
ora more complete account of this event, see Foster. 
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7 The pregnant woman’s autonomy is echoed by an Siint 
S ao 2 H $ sh? a Na 
Ulsses during Bloom’s sleepy reverie about his wife’s sexual history: atTator fh 


To reflect that each one who enters imagines himself to be 

enter whereas he is always the last term of a preceding series aS first tp 
first term of a succeeding one, each imagining himself to tee N if the 
only and alone whereas he is neither first nor last r TSt, Jast 


NOr onl f 
in a series originating 1m and repeated to infinity. (7219 ab 
2131) 


8 Mary Reynolds offers a different explanation for Davin’s refusal. SAAN 
out that his reaction is partly defined by years of English terrorism amon iH 
peasants. For although the Irish countryside at Portrait’s narrative Cine tive 
was prosperous (as indicated by Davin s well-made boots), the people w 2, 
sided there still reacted to centuries of English oppression. “Stephen realize, 
that what repels him in his peasant friend... is Davin’s slow reluctance ore 
and deed—these qualities are actually a survival of the peasant response to Ep. 
glish terror, a dehumanizing effect... (231 Ne 

9 Vincent Cheng in ““The Bawk of Bats explores this bat metaphor by draw- 
ing on its implication of prostitution. Certainly the element of prostitution in 
national and sexual politics is a strong part of the material with which Stephen 
struggles in assessing Davin’s story. Stephen’s metaphor questions whether Ire- 
land prostitutes herself or expresses desire. 

10 Suzette Henke eloquently presents this point of view. 
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Carnivalesque Comedy in 
Between the Acts 


CHRISTOPHER AMES 


riting of her composition of Between the Acts, Woolf noted simply in 

her diary, “I’m playing with words” (5: 290). If we read Between the Ads 
attentive to such play, we discover a work full of humor, laughter, and com- 
edy. As in so much of Woolf's fiction, the tone of lyric seriousness (here 
associated primarily with Isa’s poetic musings) risks obscuring the rich com- 
edy; surely Woolf’s humor has escaped many readers. Yet the spirit of lin- 
guistic play and the importance of humor to the work are signaled on the 
opening page where the narrator identifies the apparent sound ofa night 
ingale—bird of myth, poetry, and pathos—as actually only “a daylight bird, 
chuckling . . . in sleep” (3). That reference initiates what amounts to an 
anatomy of laughter in the novel, and it also initiates the bird imagery ii 
is so clearly connected, in its “many-tongued syllabling,” with the novels 
comic and polyphonic mingling of many voices. Between the Acts represent 
the culmination of Woolf’s career-long exploration of contemporaly pal 
ity—the “party consciousness” (Diary 3: 12). It also represents the au 
tion of her experiments with narrative voice. The festive subject matter > 
the concern with narrative multiplicity come together in the ae 
comedy of Woolf’s most explicitly carnivalesque novel. That come! Te i 
from parody, incongruity, and linguistic play—all forms charac ep 
what Bakhtin calls the “public square” (Dostoevsky 128). pakian eae 
of the novel as a carnivalesque genre and his understanding oft ai reading 
ship of laughter and festivity to novel form are illuminating "pint 
Woolf. Indeed, in discussing the function of parody in camiva, 3 pat 
a simile particularly appropriate to Between the Acts: “various imag a jike! 
died one another variously and from various points of view; 1t Y“ 
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ive system of crooked mirrors, elongating, diminishing, [and] distort- 
ent 


i (Dostoevsky 127). 

The fullest treatment of Between the Acts as a comic novel appears in an 
y Melba Cuddy-Keane, who relates Woolf’s use of a chorus in the 
to the use of the chorus in ancient Greek comedy. She argues that 

is comic mode is central to the questioning of authority in the novel as a 
in le. My focus here is more explicitly on the parodic playlets of the pag- 
va wel the verbal play of the narrator and how these comic forms partici- 


10; 


qricle b 
ageant 


ean 3 4 ae . 
ae in the festive world of the carnivalesque novel. Greek comedy is, of 


course, an important sonte mi Bakhtin’s discussion of carnival and the vil- 
lage square. One of Bakhtin’s important theoretical advances is to connect 
he ritualistic and folk sources of drama (noted by critics such as C. L. Bar- 
yer and Northrop Frye, and classicists and anthropologists such as Jane 
Harrison and James Frazer) to the genre of the novel. Between the Acts tests 
he boundary of genre with its incorporation of lyric poetry and drama 
n | (both dramatized action and chorus). This mixing of genres is essential to 
the novel’s festive character. 

Virginia Woolf may seem an odd candidate for a Bakhtinian reading, 
especially in terms that emphasize carnival and laughter. After all, Woolf is 
hardly a Rabelaisian writer. Yet I believe that Between the Acts is a crucial work 
inthe modern revivification of festive forms. Woolf’s mingling of genres, 
xpiration toward a plural narrator, and detailed attention to forms of laugh- 
roccur, significantly, in a novel about a village pageant, a survival of a folk 
amival form. Woolf’s search for plural and anonymous narrators, in this 
novel and the uncompleted “Anon,” represents a departure from the mod- 
émist emphasis on individual consciousness, which is characteristic of the 
genre's move away from folk carnival sources. Similarly, her use of parody 
throughout this novel, as opposed to satire or irony, is consistent with a 
‘omic vision of life in which all things are perceived as possessing a comic, 
hughing aspect. 

The humor of Woolf's village pageant itself grows initially out of the 
ble focus of the stage, which in turn points outside the pageant to the 
dience and the Pointz Hall residents. The portrayal of Queen Elizabeth 


i a Clark of the tobacco shop illustrates one sort of comic double vi- 
N. Th 


dou 


€ audience sees the stage figure as both Queen Elizabeth (“She 


boked the 
teaking o 
er of th 
tons of th 


Sound 
| 


age in person” [83]) and as the humble Eliza Clark. The comic 
f the mimetic illusion of the stage is intensified by the folk char- 
€ pageant: the flaws of the amateur production, the interrup- 
€ audience, the audience’s familiarity with the local actors, even 
Moers al] S of birds and cows and weather. In traditional carnival, the monde 

Owed a laughing double focus where the common folk imperson- 
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ated royalty, clergy, and gentry. Woolf exploits the comic Potenti 


lar mingling of high and low. The “child new born” who kepre ofa w 

i j robe’s cur ; ; nts E i 

forgets her lines—to Miss La Trobe’s curses and the audience’s A : i 
n), 


Eliza Clark is “splendidly made up” with “sixpenny brooches” 
vabs used to scour saucepans” (83). The audience js aroa | | 


rs. Otter of The End House” plays the aged conn a 
€ inthe | ¢ 


ny Toles | 0 
0 


cape made of “sy 


to note that “M a 
Elizabethan playlet. Albert, the so-called “village idiot,” plays ma 


“energetically representing .- - the sound of horse’s hooves le 
wooden spoon” (142) and later undertaking the more demandin With a 
erative role of the hindquarters of a donkey. Woolf’s use of the eo i 
anachronism, “village idiot,” suggests both the harshness of stereoty n j 
cial roles and the festive inclusiveness that allows, albeit temporarily for a ; 
transformation of such roles. When Mrs. Parker deplores Albert’s e ' 
William Dodge (acutely aware of social marginality himself) responds, “The sl 
idiot . . . He’s in the tradition” (111). The play of carnival pageantry, a | 0 
Bakhtin explains it, creates a comic double focus that temporarily exals | E 
the lowly and lowers the exalted. But the inversion is not a one-sided attack | a 
on authority or power; the carnival spirit is richly inclusive. Rather than | 0l 
undermining tradition, it seeks to include all within it: from the resistan | 1 
and moody Giles, to the pompous Reverend Streatfield, to Albert the idio, 
firmly ensconced in “the tradition.”! 

The familiar double focus of the stage calls attention to the incongn- | t 
ities attending all social performances: the pageant is hardly the only stage | ii 
for role-playing, as the book’s title and closing theatrical metaphor suggest 
The recurrent Woolfian theme of multiple selves emerges early in the novel 
when we are privy to Isa Oliver gazing into a three-way mirror, “so that she 
could see three separate versions of her rather heavy, yet handsome, face 
(14). The multiplication of mirror images over the “pointed; dartlike; del t 
nite” reflection that Mrs. Dalloway sees in her mirror (Mrs. Dalloway oo) R 
alerts us to the theme of the fragmented self—a theme that culminates M 
Between the Acts with the actors accosting the audience with multiple mirror 


W 
to conclude the pageant. Given the complexity of the fragmented er 
behooves one to adopt a role. Thus Mrs. Manresa becomes “ane th 
nature” (41) and the Queen of the Festival (93); Giles Oliver with bis” in 


ee n remme 
stained shoes serves as “the surly hero” (93) but also, as Isa ofter ” (ase 
msy \ 


herself, as “the father of my children.” Lucy Swithin is “Old Fli willian | of 
as “sister swallow” to Bart); Miss La Trobe is dubbed “Bossy” eo minë 

Dodge’s homosexuality becomes as much of a stereotypical role 10 Kal 5 
of Isa, Lucy, and Giles—even though they dare not speak its pail, yoik 
attention to these roles, often comically exaggerated into mock t ason a 


6 . ed 
both to remind us that these are characters in a novel, just a 


i 
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jand are characters in the pageant, and to remind us of the applicabil- 
fi n 


fthe stage metaphor outside of fiction as well. 
10) 


the pastiche quality of the pageant contributes to the carnivalesque 

pter of Between the Acts. Miss La Trobe’s pageant enacts English history 
we ighly literary succession of romantic comic dramas performed under 
Fn ging social circumstances. All the miniature dramas have clear elements 
of parody, which is to say a comic double voicing that simultaneously utters 
one thing and undercuts it Here the parody exaggerates the stylistic idio- 
gyncrasies and the social proclivities of each era. We should recognize that 
Woolf's treatment of the English literary tradition here is of a piece with 
ihe typically modernist anxiety about the disabling and paralyzing potential 
ofauthoritative tradition. Laughter and parody are the narrative strategies 
that allow the engagement with the literary past to become liberating in- 
sead. Parody subverts the authoritative and potentially monologic discourse 
ofvenerated tradition without losing sight of what is valuable in it. Like 
fliot in The Waste Land, Woolf uses fragmentary juxtaposition to represent 
amodern view of a rich but chaotic literary past. And like Joyce in the “Oxen 
ofthe Sun” chapter of Ulysses, Woolf presents a chronological and parodic 
‘eading” of English literary history.” 

Between the Acts is insistently located in the present time, a setting rein- 
forced by its duration of a single day. The framed pageant offers by con- 
rast an entire condensed history of English literature. Thus Woolf high- 
lights the double focus of historical consciousness—how we read our present 
ime into our view of history. In this case, that present consciousness is a 
festive and humorous one, so that English literary history appears as a se- 
quence of comic parodies performed on a village square. As we will see, 
uch a reading appears to differ from Bakhtin’s historical poetics, which 
locates a divide in the seventeenth century, after which “the tradition of 
Popular-festive laughter... began to decline” and was pushed underground 
into exclusively aesthetic forms (Rabelais 115). But just as Bakhtin uses a 
ception study of Rabelais to read five centuries of European literature, 
Noolf imagines a pageant in 1939 to interpret the tradition of English lit- 
ature. Woolf’s parody exaggerates historical difference while at the same 
eet consistently comic focus obscures generic change by encapsulat- 
§ literary history in a multigenre present moment. 
ines Program’s summary of the Elizabethan playlet is a good example 

Parodic nature of the pageant: 


ng 
ty 


About a false Duke; and a Princess disguised as a boy; then the long 
ost heir turns out to be the beggar, because of a mole on his cheek; 
and Ferdinando and Carinthia—that’s the Duke’s daughter, only 
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she’s been lost in a cave—falls in love with Ferdinan 


been put into a basket as a baby by an aged crone. Anan who E 

(88) ney mam, ; 

This description mocks the grotesque patternings and c oincidence d 
bethan drama; by reducing much of the drama to a plot aN Eliza. p 
program’s description elides the poetry and highlights the fae à th 5 
of the period’s plays. The passage recalls some of Woolf’s most fancify E 
i |c 


catures in her essay, “Notes on an Elizabethan Play”: 
ef 


the land of the unicorn and the jeweller among dukes and i 
dees, Gonzaloes and Bellimperias, who spend their lives in m ran: Aaa 
and intrigue, dress up as men if they are women, as von ie i 
are men, see ghosts, run mad, and die in the greatest profusion ey z 
the slightest provocation, uttering as they fall imprecations ie h 


perb vigour or elegies of the wildest despair. (55) fn 


That essay offers not only examples of similar humor, but a key to under 
standing the sort of comedy Woolf's humor serves in Between the Actsand it 
pageant. In “Notes on an Elizabethan Play,” Woolf wrestles with the qualita- 
tive differences between Elizabethan drama and the novel, and more largely 
between poetry and prose. The distinctions she draws are illuminating for 
Between the Acts and its rejection of the individual or solitary in favor of the 
communal: “The dramatist goes beyond the single and the separate, shows 
us not Annabella in love, but love itself” (59). 

Prose fiction, Woolf’s métier, comes in for unusually harsh treatmentin te 
Between the Acts. Books are seen as mirrors of “a spotted soul” and as rem | i 
edies unable to heal what ails the century: “What remedy was there for her i 
at her age [Lucy Swithin thought]—the age of the century, thirty-nine—" Ji 
books?” (19). Instead this novel is built around a dramatic pageant and im tie 
bued with poetry (in quotations, in Isa’s sotto voce compositions, and m 
the verse techniques that shape so much of Woolf’s prose) and with must | y 
(in the birdsong, the piano playing, and the all-important gramophon) rit 
Between the Acts remains, of course, a novel, but strengthened by the no tn 
tic propensity to absorb other discourses and genres into its me rat 
whole. To appreciate the Elizabethan drama, Woolf asserts in her cnal ite 
must “make the necessary alterations in perspective, draw in those ae the 
of sensibility which the moderns have so marvelously developed, use E orë ang 
the ear and the eye which the moderns have so basely starved, hea ia AE 
as they are laughed or shouted, not as they are printed in black n icp | 
the page” (59-60). In the comic mingling of genres and in the pi r novel “ 
of the pageant, Woolf strives to invoke such salutary laughter y ved y 

The Restoration playlet demonstrates Woolf’s use © the e Be 
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ork to UP : 
"spaniel Lilyliver and Lady Harpy Harraden lead Mrs. Elmshurst to ex- 
|l 


im, «What names for veel es (126)—in al novel in which the “real 
cople” include a reporter namere r. Page and a “Mrs. Manresa” depicted 
' man-chaser. The Restoration playlet continues the Elizabethan celebra- 
W of youth and love and the debunking of age and propriety essential to 
"medy. But its parodic force lies um its historical position as the ludicrous 
pitome of “Reason, begad! Reason!” as Bartholomew puts it (133). Though 
ihe comic machinations seem the perverse complement of the Age of Rea- 
won, the playlet’s happy ending reminds us of the persistence of the comic 
irit Maria DiBattista reads the Restoration recognition scene as both lit- 
eally and figuratively central to Between the Acts. Valentine emerging from 
ihe grandfather clock becomes an image for eros conquering time: “The 
fuition of love through time marks Woolf’s most persistent symbol of hu- 
nan and natural creativity” (211). The spirit of the pageant poses “the will 
comedy and conciliation” as an alternative to “the will to power and domi- 
müon” (207). By representing English literary history as a succession of 
comedies in which youth triumphs over age—and thus implicitly one his- 
wrical era over the preceding—Woolf and La Trobe create a pageant wholly 
within the carnival celebration of time: “Carnival is the festival of all-annihi- 
hting and all-renewing time. . . . Carnival celebrates . . . the very process of 
replaceability” (Bakhtin, Dostoevsky 124, 125). 
The most stinging parody is reserved for the Victorian age—precisely 
tecause that era is still associated with the parents of the audience and thus 
vith that official seriousness that the carnival spirit lampoons. All the Victo- 
man pieties suffer comic assault. Woolf mocks missionary self-righteousness: 
[too have longed to convert the heathen” (166). She lampoons the hob- 
biesof the Victorian gentleman: “Though they do gather dust—those skulls 
and things” (168). She exposes the shaky Victorian religious faith as Mr. 
eo intones grace over an enormous picnic lunch while “fumbl [ing] 
“oa i (171). The appetite for OVALE and improving comes 
abe ia t: Then out with he bricks. Let’s build: A conservatory? A labo- 
tea Rp oane institute?” (173). And even the pieties of the home 
nish i : “For its Ome, ladies, "Ome, gentlemen. Be it never so humble, 
© place like Ome” (173). The parody is certainly effective: “cheap 
est, I call it” snaps Etty Springett. Miss La Trobe manages to offend 
ane audience, perhaps most daringly in the carnivalesque blas- 
iver pa nent playing the “hindquarters of the donkey” and “becoming 
lleve] ang Mr. Hardcastle’s prayer, an activity that unites the lower so- 
y ee what Bakhtin would deem the “bodily lower stratum” (Rabelais 
ssim). 
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The parody serves its function of making one question 
revered aspects of official culture. So when the Reverend S 
the stage after the pageant to offer a summary interpretation, it se 
the parodic pageant is still in force. The double-voicing of parody 3 
the boundary between stage and spectators and permeates the Netrates | d 
enting the time-honored “travesty of the low clergy” (Bakhtin Rat 0 

? etais 


all Pieti 
; €s a 
treatfielq be | 


Saip | i 


pres : 
86). Woolf's narrative language is extreme here: ( 
ven ; 0 

What an intolerable constriction, contraction, and reducti 3 
simplified absurdity he was to be sure! Of all incongruous a Oe | 
clergyman in the livery of his servitude to the summing up i ze d 

most grotesque and entire. He opened his mouth. O Lord es 3 

’ ct 


and preserve us from words the defilers; from words the impure! i 
The whole lot of them, gentles and simples, felt embarrassed, f, i 
him, for themselves. There he stood their representative cae 
man; their symbol; themselves; a butt; a clod; laughed at by looking | 
glasses; ignored by the cows, condemned by the clouds which a \ 
tinued their majestic rearrangement of the celestial landscape; an 
irrelevant forked stake in the flow and majesty of the summer silent 


world. (190-91) 


As in much of Between the Acts, the narrative voice plays with language so 

incessantly that it virtually parodies itself. It is hard to read the narrative | b 
indignation of this passage in the same fashion as the more serious attack | vw 
on Doris Kilman or Sir Bradshaw in Mrs. Dalloway. And should we miss the | o 


comic wryness of this vituperative narrative assault, the narrator immedi | (L 
ately qualifies it. We are told that “one fact mitigated the horror; his forefin- | he 
cco juice.” What | ar 


ger, raised in the customary manner, was stained with toba 
might undermine his voice elsewhere, here, in the world of festive inet | p 
sion, redeems it—his affiliation with natural desires. And thus the comi p 
spirit can find room to include him.” His words too are subject to the ntet 0c 
ruptions that plague the pageant but also provide a welcome limit oa a 
thority: “His first words (the breeze had risen; the leaves were rustling) i p 
lost. Then he was heard saying: ‘What’” (191). Finally his “one-making F 3 
terpretation is split apart: “The word was cut in two. A 200% ee i 
Twelve aeroplanes in perfect formation” (193). This interruption : ai ab 
many grim reminders of the war, the antifestive background ae M 
Woolf stages the parodic celebration of the tradition and offers what $ 
calls the “regenerating power of laughter” (Rabelais 38). 
The playlets of the pageant are introduced and interv g 
activities of a pilgrim-like chorus, groups of villagers who Puo 
the trees, chant in unison, and make sowing motions. Thoug? pilet in 
tion is not humorous, it is firmly in tune with the co! | 


yoven with the | pr 


mic tra 
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Jets comically point up the aspects of ages past that appear anachronis- 
lay’ day the chorus stresses what is timeless and enduring. Cuddy-Keane, 
i cussing the chorus as the central communal and ritual presence of 
n novel, notes that “Because Woolf's choric voice signifies the integration 
oie Between the Acts lies primarily within the comic genre” (275). 
a ddyKeane argues that the concept of chorus—a group that speaks with- 

a leader or individualized voice—serves as the most successful way in 
Be Woolf questions and undermines traditional authority and concepts 
Pal leadership in the novel. But I cannot go as far as Cuddy-Keane 
ad in asserting that “Woolf's comedy . . . celebrates an irreversible dis- 
mantling of order and actually advocates permanent instability” (280). Be- 
meen the Acts seems to me to place In sympathetic (and irresolvable) tension 
he impulse to order and the impulse to chaos or anarchy. Nevertheless, 
he multivoiced chorus, along with the parodic pageant and the conscious- 
ness of acting and role-playing, all contribute to the technical breakthrough 
Woolf conceived of as plural narration: “All [literature] discussed in con- 
nection with real little incongruous living humour... but ‘I’ rejected: ‘We’ 
ubstituted . . . we all life, all art, all waifs & strays—a rambling capricious 
butsomehow unified whole” (Diary 5: 135). 

The play of parody and interruption helps Woolf break down the 
boundaries between audience and actors in a manner similar to the carni- 
spirit Bakhtin identifies in the Middle Ages: “Carnival is a pageant with- 
out footlights and without a division into performers and spectators” 
(Dostoevsky 122). Bakhtin’s language echoes a source with which Woolf would 
have been familiar: Jane Harrison. Cuddy-Keane quotes Harrison on the 
cent origins of drama: “There is no division at first between actors and 
‘pectators” (274). The dissolution of the distinction between performer and 
Pectator that Harrison and Bakhtin associate with ancient festivals never 
“curs entirely at the Pointz Hall pageant, but that division is assaulted. The 
‘tossing of boundaries begins with the very awareness of role-playing: “‘Our 
Part said Bartholomew, ʻis to be the audience. And a very important part 
a (58). Since, to the reader, both audience and pageant actors are char- 
T n a novel, the mixing of genres contributes to the blurring of the 
oon between spectator and performer. Miss La Trobe SEES Me pos- 
w ee making the audience performers by dramatizing the Present 

_ urselves” with silence and an empty stage for the audience to fill. 
sone less fails to amuse the audience, who feel Ke an caged; 
tse 5 Cette a spectacle” (176). But the anxiety oar the ba ee 
Teg inde ity as comedic possibilities that Woolf can’t resist: hen ae 
Patient € program that the pageant has arrived au thespresent tme, 1e 
j y barks, “Let’s hope to God that’s the end” (177). The black hu- 
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mor of this apocalyptic sentiment (that the present might indeeq 
end) is relieved when the sky yields not bombs but forgiving rain, Th 
the sudden shower the comic mingling of audience and Spectators th 
La Trobe had sought appears to occur. Finally the audience are on 
even forced to confront themselves through many bits and 
rors. The mirror-bearing actors leap, jerk, and skip: “Flashing, daz 
dancing, jumping” (184). In a true modernist expression of art as uk 
tive and fragmented, the mirror held up to nature is transformed intom 
tiple pieces of mirrors held up to ourselves. The audience still squirms— 
except for Mrs. Manresa, who powders her nose and adjusts her Curls in the 
proffered looking glass. In contrast to sa before her three-way glass in soli 
tude, Mrs. Manresa’s festive “making up” seems utterly true to the cami 
spirit, the spirit Bakhtin associates with crooked and distorting mirrors, 

The spirit that pushes at the boundary between performers and Specta 
tors also informs the tone and literary devices of Woolf’s impish narrative, 
More than in any other of her novels, Woolf seems playful, daring, and comi- 
cal in her use of interruption, juxtaposition, and imagery. She even plas 
amply with alliteration, assonance, rhyme, and onomatopoeia. Woolf puns 
on her own famous image of consciousness by depicting Mrs. Sands dab 
bing a “semi-transparent boneless fish” (31). Woolf is not averse to a comi- 
cally mixed metaphor, writing: “How silly to make bones of trifles when we're 
all flesh and blood under the skin” (39). Nor is she afraid of undermining 
the serious Isa with a suggestive juxtaposition: “That the waters should cover 
me,” Isa muses, but “the noise of china and chatter drowned her murmur 
(103, my emphasis). 

Sexual desire is repeatedly rendered comically. Eros speaks most loudly 
through the cows, who bellow with “dumb yearning” (140). Mrs. ee 
provocatively addresses Candish (“as if he were a real man, nota a 
man”) saying, “All I need is a corkscrew” (40) even though her chanka 
hardly requires such a forceful opening. The most ludicrous images 0! sê 
ality are reserved for Isa and Giles: 


Se 
f= 


t Miş 


ted 
Pleces of 


Q 8B 


= E? 
ERa F 


-ack, he 
They had met first in Scotland, fishing—she from on Tea 
from another. Her line had got tangled; she had given ae 
had watched him with the stream rushing between his oe s 
casting—until . . . the salmon had leapt, had been caught, 
had loved him. (48) ic 
d, as the brief p% 


But the love of these tangled anglers is now imperile < 
als. 


; we À Be ai 
mime before the rising curtain of the book’s conclusion rev 
e cone, 


Giles ú 


Here, with its sheaf sliced in four, exposing 4 whit 
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fered his wife a banana. She refused it. He stubbed his match on 
l 
at 


s$ 


This appropriately comic playfulness—even in the face of much that is 
ous and grim—emerges throughout Between the Acts in instances of word- 
heed representations of laughter. The reader becomes accustomed to 
Fieratve phrases such as “gobbets of gossip” (42), “the pompous popular 
me brayed and blared” (79), and with a little shiver Mrs. Swithin drew 
persequin shawl about her shoulders (218). When Bartholomew’s dog sits 
Y is side, we encounter, in iae space of two sentences, “Followed,” 
flopped,” “floor,” “feet, flanks: flecks of foam,” and “familiar” (116). In 
he pageant we learn that “Flavinda’s flown,” and with her any chance of 
pmering “Brother Bob’s bounty” because what was “laid in lavender” is 
row ‘lapped in lead” (145). 
Woolf’s onomatopoeic linguistic play is even more blatant than the fre- 
quent alliteration and assonance. This serious meditation on English civili- 
ation and literature on the brink of the Second World War is punctuated 
tyagramophone that goes “chuff, chuff, chuff” and “tick, tick, tick” through 
much of the pageant. Phones ring with a “ping-ping-ping” (119); dresses 
wish” (160); corks “pop,” jaws “chump,” and glasses “chink” (169); air- 
planes “zoom,” while coins “rattle” and “jingle” (193); the church bell 
wounds “Ding dong” (199); birds “whizz,” “buzz,” and “chirp” (209, 214); 
lucy Swithin “chirrups,” Mrs. Manresa “yodels,” the pageant audience re- 
nonstrates with “tut-tut-tut,” “hush,” and “bosh” (215, 43, 164, 164, 176). 
This profusion of the ur-language of imitative sound expresses the novel’s 
‘omic playfulness, but it also evidences the desire to get beyond the signify- 
ing realm of words to the more purely emotive “condition of music” that 
Pater famously characterized (111). Conversation is compared to music at 
veral junctures in the novel (see 114-19). Woolf’s thematic concern with 
ity and dispersion, with fragmentation and wholeness, is aptly character 
led as an attempt to blend multiple conversations like voices in a musical 
‘mony. Bakhtin’s metaphor of the polyphonic text as a work that brings 


mi discourses into fruitful contact has a suggestive parallel in Between 
cls, 


The tune began; the first note meant a second; the second a third. 
Then down beneath a force was born in opposition; then another. ... 
from chaos and cacophony measure; but not the melody of surface 
Sound alone controlled it; but also the warring battle-plumed war- 
Nors straining asunder: To part? No. Compelled from the ends of 
the horizon; recalled from the edge of appalling crevasses; they 
crashed; solved; united. (189) 
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This description of the effect of music on the pageant audience i.. 
ambivalent in its tension between harmony and disorder, but the is iy | 
metaphor for community is unmistakable. Musi 4 
Laughter is notoriously hard to show rather than tell in 
while real laughter is often contagious, descriptions of laught 
funny. Nevertheless, Woolf makes a concerted point of outliniy 
of laughter both within the pageant and between the acts, La 
scribed or mentioned more than fifteen separate times in the text, W 
counter Albert’s senseless “chuckling over the placard under the a en- : 
some hedge” and the workers laughing good naturedly at “Old Flimsy" e 
Bart laughs less charitably at what he considers his sister’s superstitions oL 7 
26). Laughter from the bushes that provide the actors’ dressing room sig f 
nals that the pageant is about to begin (56, 62). That beginning is described 
as the laughter of the gods creating a gentle breeze, in a passage that recalls | th 
the breeze that puffs the curtains as Mrs. Dalloway’s party gets underway; | a 
“And then a breeze blew and all the muslin blinds fluttered out, as if some 
majestic goddess, rising from her throne among her peers, had tossed her 
amber-coloured raiment, and the other gods, seeing her rise and go, 
laughed, and their laughter floated her on” (72). Specific moments of the 
pageant, of course, inspire the audience’s laughter: “Everyone was clapping 
and laughing” (83). The “Loud laughter, low laughter” of Queen Elizabeth’ 
monologue (84) infects the audience as Giles repeats the phrase, Mrs. i 
Manresa shouts “Bravo! Bravo!” and “the audience laughed so loud tha r 
[Eliza’s forgetting her lines] did not matter” (85). “The great lady in the i 
bath chair . . . so indigenous . . . that even her body, crippled by arthritis, ki 
resembled an uncouth, nocturnal animal, now nearly extinct—clapped and 
laughed Joud—the sudden laughter of a startled jay” (94). Her liberating | yy 
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Woolf puts such emphasis on laughter in the context ot “ant 
English literary history because she perceives its central comic impo i è te 
to that tradition and to the present moment of her novel. In dee an 
history of laughter, Bakhtin locates it at carnival performances: al the 
versal character of laughter was most clearly and consistently po at of 
in carnival rituals and spectacles and in the parodies ey r modem 
(Rabelais 88). Woolf's life-long attention to the festive forms orale 
world—what she called the “party consciousness” —IS most da ~ wet 
comedy and laughter in Between the Acts. As in many nine ee an” | 
tieth-century writers, in Woolf the festival has been replaced ge b 
evidence of the shift away from the folk carnival experien® ; 
individualism that Bakhtin analyzes and deplores. But in 


art 
Wel, 
I ee Pla 
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volf uses 4 folk celebration to assert the vital connection between con- 
7 ol ivi i o’ > 
| \ festivity and its communal roots. Bahktin’s history of laughter 
Ng 


aj, emporary h j : Po ae : 
es that folk laug ter gives way to the impurities and negativity of satire 
nt | and FY after sie So ee ay characterizes the mod- 
y | em attitude towar ae ee tee at “the essential truth about the 
w | vord and about ae a = 7 old in the language of laughter” (Rabelais 
kl [Between the Acts ]). Yet oolf seems intent in doing just that in a 
m | comic, laughter-filled novel that reprises English history (“without the Army” 
o Colonel Mayhew complains) under the threat of catastrophic war. Between 
7), | meActsseems to be one of those Fane works in which “seriousness and laugh- 
4 pr coexist” —a phrase of Bakhtin s (Rabelais 122) that is strikingly similar to 
ip forster’s praise of Woolf: Though most of us like to write sometimes seri- 
ed | ously and sometimes in fun, few of us can manage the two impulses so that 
ls | they speed each other up, as hers did” (12). In Between the Acts laughter 
a | amost seems to serve the utopian functions Bakhtin describes: 
me Laughter purifies from dogmatism, from the intolerant and the pet- 
her rified; it liberates from fanaticism and pedantry, from fear and in- 
go, timidation, from didacticism, naiveté and illusion, from the single 
he meaning, the single level, from sentimentality. (Rabelais 122-23) 
a Though Woolf’s presentation of history is less concerned than Bakhtin’s 
ia vith mapping a fissure between carnivalesque literature and the more re- 
ha | ined literature of “reduced laughter,” she does participate in the twenti- 
fi eh-century recovery of festive forms that Bakhtin, and contemporary crit- 
is | following him, have perceived in writers as diverse as Dostoevsky, 
nd Hemingway, Joyce, and Beckett.’ 
ng ~All ambivalent politics of carnival shapes the ideological charge of 
ais s complexly political work. As varying critical responses to the novel 
demonstrate, Woolf is neither uncritically celebrating an English tradition 
tof | 0" dogmatically discarding the island’s glorious past as patriarchal domi- 
nee Ta culminating in war. Woolf’s politics of laughter allows the truths of 
the Ryton and criticism to coexist. She presents the imaginative richness 
mi | ™¢ the social oppressiveness of the past as inextricably intertwined. For 
oul ie reason, the double-edged nature of parody, the temporary monde invers 
ed Manal, and the narrative distance between Woolf and La Trobe are ap- 
en : ee techniques for avoiding simplistic and falsely essentializing views 
ith i Rete and history. Between the Acts is a work that just won't sit still fora 
ver A coherent political reading. The comic charge of the novel is so per 
Us he that it makes almost every sentence multivalent, energized by word- 
eat | Vand laughter, 
Act 
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Woolf’s wordplay reinforces the comic themes of the 


5 : a 
or example, the way in which pun P ‘geant ang ' 
S, alliteration of 
| fa 


ne Novel’ 

z S the. 

Mrs. San a è 
» pre. 


the novel as a whole. E 
assonance ring musical changes on words is reflected in P 


matic interest in greater historical changes, as the cook, 
pares the fish: 
Were they a bit whiffy? Mrs. Sands held them to her is 


rubbed itself this way, that way against the table legs i The cay | 
legs. She would save a slice for Sunny—his drawing-room her ; 
nam 


Sungyen had undergone a kitchen change into Sunny. Sh ; 
them, the cat attendant, to the larder, and laid them ae te ; 
that semi-ecclesiastical apartment. For the house before tone in |}! 
mation, like so many houses in that neighbourhood, had a a 
and the chapel had become a larder, changing, like the cat’s ae 
as religion changed. The Master (his drawing-room name: in fi 
kitchen they called him Bartie) would bring gentlemen somelis 

to see the larder—often when cook wasn't dressed. Not to see i | 
hams that hung from hooks, or the butter on a blue slate, or the 
joint for tomorrow’s dinner, but to see the cellar that opened outof 
the larder and its carved arch. (32) 


This complex paragraph begins with “whiffy,” a colloquial word which trans 
poses the act of sniffing into the object’s odor. The cat moves this way and 
that, brushing table legs and Mrs. Sands’s legs and reminding us that the 
term “table legs” is a metaphor hardened into the literal. The alliterative 
observation that “she would save a slice for Sunny” points to the name 
change that Sung-Yen undergoes when he passes from drawing room t0 | T 
kitchen. Similarly the servants have drawing-room and kitchen names for | he 
their employers. Woolf connects the cat’s name change to the house's re jur 
structuring as the chapel becomes the larder. The passage interweaves lit | pa 
guistic change, historical change, and the alterations of perspective atten 
dant on changes in social class. All these changes are figured in the pageani 
as well, where workers impersonate clergy and royalty, and gaia 
advances through the Restoration and Victorian playlets. The passage A 
tinues to notice how perspectives differ on what is noteworthy. We 3 
brings guests to see the larder, it is not to admire the alliterative he c 
from hooks” or “butter on a blue slate” that capture Mrs. Sands ee in 
in the present, but to marvel at the architectural curiosity of th a o. l 
arch,” suggestive of the past. When Lucy Swithin enters this scene a 
the sandwiches, “She refrained from adding ‘Sands’ to sand th 
Sand and sandwiches clashed. ‘Never play,’ her moth f 
people’s names?” (33). Woolf, through her narrator, hasi 
ing Lucy’s sensitive reluctance to play on names while the nal 
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afin a sentence that sandwiches “and” between “Sand” and “sandwich” 
echoes the sounds ending sandwich” with “clashed.” Between the Acts 
a atedly testifies to a comic spirit immanent in language. As delightfully 

3 as the wordplay often becomes, it never grows gratuitous because Woolf 
syn bedded it within the play of music and drama and thus ofall art. 
Er: spirit is epitomized in a fascinating passage that analyzes the 
pgeant’s conclusion using the anenaen of rhyme, onomatopoeia, and al- 
eration. The cacophony of La Trobe s fragmented ending and of Woolf’s 
ovel as a whole is reflected in the rhyming of abrupt, corrupt, and disrupt; of 
jin, same, and game; of pry and spry, make and break; of cackle, rattle, and 
ufjle. It is an astonishing passage to find in a high-art novel of modern- 
mand it may remind us that Between the Acts is contemporary with 
finnegans Wake: 


ers 


What a jangle and a jingle! Well, with the means at her disposal, you 
can’t ask too much. What a cackle, a cacophony! Nothing ended. So 
abrupt. And corrupt. Such an outrage; such an insult. And not 
plain. Very up to date, all the same. What is her game? To disrupt? 
Jog and trot? Jerk and smirk? Put the finger to the nose? Squint and 
pry? Peak and spy? O the irreverence of the generation which is 
only momentarily—thanks be—‘the young.’ The young, who can’t 
make, but only break; shiver into splinters the old vision; smash to 
atoms what was whole. What a cackle, what a rattle, what a yaffle—as 


they call the woodpecker, the laughing bird that flits from tree to 
tree. (183) 


The book’s central tension between wholeness and fragmentation resolves 
here, through the play of language, into a laughing bird. The flitting bird 
nites laughter and music and echoes the slyly chuckling bird of the first 
page. It is a fitting image for Woolf’s too often neglected comic sensibility. 


NOTES 


See Bakhtin: “Carnivalistic legends debase the hero and bring him down 
arth, they make him familiar; . . . ambivalent carnival laughter burns away 


that is stilted and stiff, but in no way destroys the heroic core of the image” 
*sloeusky 132-33). 


loe 


Compared Between the Acts and “Oxen of the Sun” in an earlier article 
€ pages, 

Shs Single-day novels can, of course, be set in the past, as both Ulysses and 
time alway are. But when a single-day (or circadian) novel is set in the present 
4 ae Composition and publication, that setting reinforces its immediacy. 

sp æ excellent discussion of Woolf's use of names see Leaska. 
uddy-Keane argues this as well: “The sign of his weakness, instead of con- 
Ng him - 2 s is 
& him as unfit for his role, actually redeems him” (227). 
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6 Woolf’s use of the term “party consciousness” appears, 
diary ee, regarding plans for Mrs. Dalloway (3: 12). For more seer 
this term, see Stella McNichol’s edition of the short fiction surroundin sion of 
ing of Mrs. Dalloway in Mrs. Dalloway’s Party. The importance of ne the nn 
occasions remains apparent throughout Woolf’s career, however, Cone Social 
dinner party in To the Lighthouse, the dinner gatherings so crucial me Tt the 
and the party that concludes The Years. ? Wow 
7 Critics have applied Bakhtinian concepts quite widely; that ; 
Bakhtin’s power and usefulness. Joyce and Beckett, however, are fr quent art 
as writers who are carnivalesque in Bakhtin’s sense of the term, Bakhtin Y cited 
stoevsky at length (Dostoevsky 101-80) and mentions Hen ls 
hole eal 
festivals of 


the term to Do Ass 
in a footnote as an example of a modern writer “whose work, on the w 


carnivalized, was’ strongly influenced by contemporary forms and 
carnival type” (Dostoevsky 179). 
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From Tea to Chloral: Raising the 
Dead Lily Bart 


BONNIE LYNN GERARD 


“Gad! what a study might be made of the tyranny of the stomach—” 
—The House of Mirth (309) 


NY ee has been made of the “square envelopes” fashionable society 
“showered” upon the “hall-table” of young Lily Bart’s New York home 
(14). Much has also been made of the consequent “oblong envelopes’— 
constant reminders of the price of fashion—that were “allowed to gather 
dustin the depth of a bronze jar” (44).' But the invitation and the bill are 
not the only envelopes tyrannizing Lily’s society. Fashionable New York is 
equally subject to the “tyranny of the stomach,” if less conspicuously so 
(309). Wharton’s New York society in The House of Mirth is, without doubt, a 
‘onsuming society, both figuratively and literally. As Ruth Bernard Yeazell 
ad Elizabeth Ammons, among others, have noted, America’s turn-of-the- 
century leisured class displayed its incomparable wealth by engaging in what 
Thorstein Veblen terms the “conspicuous consumption” of material goods 
(15). Appropriately, Wharton would have us imagine her consuming mate- 


Ia ti 


rialists through metaphors of food and digestion: George Dorset’s “mourn- 
: dspeptic” temper; Gus Trenor’s “carnivorous head”; Carry Fisher’s “gen- 
z ar of embodying a ‘spicy paragraph’”; and Ned Silverton’s tendency to 
Pea of truffles” (85-87). Silverton even observes, with “Titanic pessi- 
; (we might add “naturalism”), that “a sluggish liver or insufficient 
E aie might affect the whole course of the universe” (309). As it 
stress a his offhand prediction rings true for Lily Bart, as Dorset’s gastric 
‘Ignifies his more threatening marital distress, a distress whose ulti- 
€ relief requires that “a woman ’s life”—her own—be “ruined” (309). 


om Dorset’s troubled marriage to Lily’s struggle in the marriage mar- 
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ket, The House of Mirth depicts characters whose Psychological sh 
are consumed by a society with a voracious appetite fo Phys. 
T Status 


ological lives ) 
suit of social status as an empowered consumer pres 
€ 


Lily Bart’s pur: 


A IR 
with a paradox: in order to become a consumer she must first on her n 
self as an item to be consumed. For Lily, this paradox becomes 3 r: her | of 
aw 


conflicting social and psychological needs that seem opposed to of din 


i Such a | 
gree of inevitability that one begins to wonder about the role of lite de. : 
naturalism in the novel.2 Indeed, recent years have seen renewed sate ] f 

est 


in the influences of American and German naturalism on Wharton’; aN 
ing. Donald Pizer observes that “it is now common” to view The ie a 4 
Mirth in particular as “in the naturalistic camp (“The Naturalism” 49. | by 
While he notes that studies of literary naturalism have in the past almos ht 
entirely neglected Wharton's novels, largely because she was not male and | 30 
did not often write about the lower classes, he affirms those who have init. | sy 
ated the “rediscovery” of Wharton as a naturalist novelist (“American Naty. | w0 
ralism” 127). This rediscovery, in the case of The House of Mirth, has been | th 
based on abundant textual evidence suggesting that Wharton, fully conve; | he 
sant with the tenets and tropes of naturalistic philosophy and fiction, con. | «6 
sciously depicted Lily Bart as a victim of her social environment. The natu | th 
ralistic “language of imprisonment” is so pervasive, in fact, that in his most |% 
recent comments on the novel Pizer has offered only two exceptions to it 
seemingly ubiquitous law of social determinism—Nettie Struther and | ™ 
Lawrence Selden—one triumphing over her environment through pure 
strength of will, the other transcending it through faith, albeit unsubstanti- | lrc 
ated, in human possibility (“The Naturalism” 244-46).' e ie 

But even those who find Wharton modifying conventional naturalism op 
by offering occasional exceptions to the rule of social determinism might i 
nonetheless pronounce Lily Bart’s life and death clearly naturalistic.’ After i 
all, she dies a victim of her own lack of moral courage, which is to : ‘ 
victim of the social environment that created in her such a lack. The = 1 
conscious irony of Wharton’s naturalism, however, makes such a Een X 
Lily’s death problematic. Taking naturalism to figurative extremes, Wha 


de 

expends considerable creative effort throughout the novel to cone he 
pattern of imagery and behavior, both overt and implied, that ae lic 
the surface the merely animalistic nature of the society in which Li nent Th 
A product of that environment, Lily herself responds to a earth | ha 
stimuli often with the same motivation for self-preservation ( oF pt have ik 
am I to keep myself alive?” [430]) that a scientific naturalist E Sasi n 
most pden iin 


observed in the wild. Despite such social conditioning in 4 
environment, however, Lily emerges capable of committing 
act of will, nearly indistinguishable though it is from an 
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pnission (Wharton, A Backward Glance 207). Wharton insists that we no- 
il Ret heroine’s act of will, even ifit is the most “inconspicuous” act in the 
a because it betrays the peculiar romanticism distinguishing The House 
Pith from other naturalist novels (Yeazell 713). Few readers will be will- 
7 o make this distinction. Yeazell concludes that Lily’s act of burning Ber- 
ja Dorsev’s letters is no more than “the faltering pulse of resistance” (731). 
| pale Bauers likewise, finds only in Wharton s later fiction a reconsideration 
y fanthropological theories she had earlier “endorsed” (31). But if The House 
„Mirth endorses naturalism, it does so hesitatingly and incompletely. Lily’s 
angle for subjectivity beyond the limits imposed on human experience 
wa naturalistic environment represents an early indication of what would 
l pter become Wharton s ambivalence toward strict Darwinian theories of 
d | social determinism. If a naturalistic universe results from, as Paul Civello 
suggests, “the collapse of humanity’s conception of an order in the material 
world, an order that had formerly imbued the world with meaning” (2), 
then Lily’s act of will gestures towards an alternative epistemology, making 
her dying moment something akin to a Kantian moment of sublime tran- 
. | xendence, wherein “the surface is broken, the discourse breaks down, and 
1. | thefaculties are checked or suspended: a discontinuity opens between what 
st | an be grasped and what is felt to be meaningful” (Weiskel 21).° 
s Early in the novel, Wharton suggests that for Lily, there is a “disconti- 
d | muity” between “what can be grasped”—materially, rationally—and “what is 
e | fltto be meaningful” through some more elusive means of apprehension. 
i | ltonically, Lily imagines this discontinuity to be a matter of heredity and 
tivironment, as she reflects that she has inherited from her parents two 
m | $pposing natures. She attributes her practical, materialistic nature to her 
it | Mother, whose “own fastidiousness had its eye fixed on the world” (48). A 
t | Wonderful manager” of funds, whose worst fear was that she should be 
a forced to “live like a pig” (46, 47), Mrs. Bart was of the opinion that her 
f | Msband “had wasted his evenings in what she vaguely described as ‘read- 


f Mg poetry,” and “there was in Lily a vein of sentiment, perhaps transmitted 
n om this source” (54). Lily has at least romantic, if not Romantic, tenden- 
Ss. The tension generated by this conflict between Lily’s romanticism and 

j ter materialism indicates the tension animating most of the human con- 
* | Sin Wharton’s novels. In The Fruit of the Tree, written just two years after 
i | Teg louse of Mirth, John Amherst concludes that “the love he and Justine 
ad felt for each other was like some rare organism which could maintain 
; tae in its special element; and that element was pethen passion nor 
i kieto but truth” (609). The language of Amherst’s metaphang con- 
1, both organic and spiritual, reflecting the novel’s framework of 


g | Dnog: A 5 RS 
: j : sing forces, evokes the neoplatonic realms of the material and the spiri- 
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tual. Here, material circumstances ranging from genetics to social conven. 
tions, practical work, and the mundane threaten to extinguish the human 
expression of passion and will, idealistic commitment, the extraordinary, 
and, in Darwinian terms, the individual as opposed to the race.” Wharton 
finds these categories useful in describing the many biological and social 
circumstances preventing her characters from eae spiritual fulfillment 
through truly meaningful relationships. Amherst’s metaphor of the organ- 
ism surviving only in its proper element suggests a curious collusion be. 
tween naturalism and romanticism that allows the rift between material and 
spiritual demands to be mystically, if only fleetingly, repaired. Though the 
moment of intellectual and spiritual union between Amherst and Justine, 
like the transplanted organism, fades under the pressures of material be. 
ing, it nonetheless points to a transcendent realm of belief and moral ac. 
tion in which Wharton’s characters can respond to their environment in 
more than just animalistic ways. 

Admittedly, the materialistic influences of Lily’s environment have the 
effect of perverting her early tendencies towards romantic idealism into “the 
vague diffusion of refinement and good taste,” a fondness for “pictures and 
flowers” and “sentimental fiction,” and a love of “lost causes” (54—55). It 
would seem that in Lily, Wharton has created a character with the imagina- 
tive potential for transcendence, but whose outlets of individual expression 
have been so limited by her materialistic upbringing and environment that 
she has become shallow, inconsistent, and self-centered. One might say, she 
has become almost entirely contained within the phenomenal world.” The 
challenge in place for Lily, then, is to transcend her desire for status as a 
social object by attaining subjectivity through means other than material. 
In an environment so clearly naturalistic, with laws, standards, and conven- 
tional behaviors that show little regard for the individual, such a challenge 
may, in fact, be too great. As Wharton indicates, all factors side against Lily 
from the start, even so much as to make her severely doubt her capacity to 
be more than a “cog in the great machine” (498). Indeed, “there had been 
nothing in her training to develop any continuity of moral strength” (422). 
But we are wrong to accept Lily’s repeated estimations of herself, for she 1s 
continually acting in ways that belie them. To chart Lily’s gradual departure 
from a way of life that would deterministically dehumanize her, we must 
first explore the ways in which Wharton manipulates metaphors of material 
consumption in depicting Lily Bart as in many ways a naturalistic heroine— 
one who, through the natural laws of chance and circumstance, falls vicum 
to her social environment. Many scholars have pointed out the ways in which 
Lily is consumed as a visual object throughout the novel, whether on dis- 
play for Lawrence Selden’s in tellectual curiosity, or displaying herself in te 
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jableaux vivants, or even 
tO gg anal Percy Gryce’s, table. Clear 
ommodification suggests the extent to which Li] 
: But it is to patterns of alimentary consumpti 


i aun ew York society’s eating 
rate ceremonial dinners, 
a, Wharton’s upper-class 
nin dehumanizing ways. 

aterial consumption force 


yew Yorkers have ritualized material consumptio 
"Wharton begins by showing how rituals ofm 
lily to display herself as a socially valuable, and therefore socially vulner- 
ble, object. ® Indeed, Lily’s favorite “lost cause” becomes herself, as she 
karns to marshal social “arts” to transform the “raw material” of her beauty 
nto material “success” (54). The result is that Lily becomes obsessed with 
sthetics—that is, with the outward appearance of a situation rather than 
is tue substance. In the child pleading for a fresh “bunch of lilies-of the- 
alley” to adorn the center of her breakfast table, we see the grown Lily 
‘always keeping herself fresh and exquisite and amusing” around the dinner 
ables of her social circle (49, 429; emphasis added)."" While having tea with 
lawrence Selden early in the novel, Lily displays herself to advantage: she 
tad the art of blushing at the right time” (8); she “leaned back in the luxury 
ifdiscontent” (9); she “smiled at him across the tea-pot which she was hold- 
ag up to be filled” (11); and she “leaned back, sipping her tea with an air... 
mchantingly judicial” (12). Certainly, the activity of “measur[ing] out the 
tainto a little tea-pot of green glaze” allows her to display her “hand, pol- 
thed as a bit of old ivory, with its slender pink nails, and the sapphire brace- 
slipping over her wrist” (10). Wharton’s depiction of Lily as “so hot and 
titsty,” even “dying for tea,” casts into relief the fact that the tea ceremony 
Hovides an opportunity for material, no less than social, consumption (6, 
1. Likewise, on the train to Bellomont, Percy Gryce watches Lily “in silent 
“cination while her hands flitted above the tray, looking miraculously fine 
Nd slender in contrast to the coarse china and lumpy bread” (28). Lily acts 
8 mistress of the occasion: she manipulates appearances as she manipu- 
tes the tea cups. Hungry for the power of Gryce’s millions, she 


resolved to impart a gently domestic air to the scene, in the hope 
that her companion, instead of feeling that he was doing something 
Teckless or unusual, would merely be led to dwell on the ane 
of always having a companion to make one’s tea in the train. (29) 


Cryce, Lily’s tea-table elegance translates into the feeling that he is “se- 
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the shelter of her conspicuousness” (28). Using Lily as bait to catch 
public’s threateningly hungry gaze, Gryce can gs afely 
drink his “railway brew” as if it were “nectar” (28-29). 

But if Lily has been trained to control the tea ritual to her own advan- 
tage, her “slender” hands manipulating its implements as well as its social 
opportunities, she begins to see that others can manipulate those imple- 
ments just as opportunistically—even to her peril. This is because, in a natu- 
ralistic environment, the laws of natural selection and survival of the fittest 
show little concern for the individual. As Lily comes to understand the dan- 
ger of being “devoured” by her society, she realizes that the mouths agape— 
the gossips who would devour her reputaon—are the ones she fears the 
most (Lubbock 49). Reeling from Gus Trenor’s near assault, she imagines 
that the tea tables that once supported her social climb now host gossip 
mongers who would prey on her disgrace: the “winged furies” plaguing her 
consciousness have become “prowling gossips who dropped in on each 
other for tea” (273). And if Lily once desired conspicuousness as a com- 
modity on the table, she suddenly realizes that those who would consume 
her have voracious appetites. Trenor rationalizes his attempt to rape Lily, 
claiming that “the man who pays for the dinner is generally allowed to have 
a seat at table” (233). But like Veblen’s “predatory” man of the “industrial” 
age, he has foregone the more vigorous prowling of the hunt, only to in- 
dulge in the more civilized, though no less brutal, prowling of the drawing 
room (Yeazell 716). 

Trenor’s attempted rape signals the relentlessness with which New York 
society will devour Lily Bart, as if in accordance with an implacable natural 
law that dictates the victimization of those who threaten the power of oth- 
ers. The inevitability of her demise seems at every turn socially determined, 
as even those who might come to her rescue betray the predisposition to- 
ward consuming her physical beauty and perfected social skills. Bertha 
Dorset offers her the sanctuary of her Mediterranean yacht, only to use her 
as a distraction for George while she pursues an affair with young Ned 
Silverton. When Lily’s careless conspicuousness with Dorset results in a 
“crash” with Bertha, Lily falls from the graces of the Sabrina, as Bertha, “in 
full command of her usual attenuated elegance, sat dispensing tea” before 
finally dispensing with Lily altogether (330). Her fall lands her in the ques 
tionable company of a procession of social climbers, the Gormers and Mrs. 
Norma Hatch, whose “elephantine sofas” swallow Lily up in the “purely 
physical satisfaction” of a life “lapped and folded” in “ease” (449, 440). AS? 
member of their rapidly “rising” social group, Lily is subjected to “dutlies) 
for her hostess, even while she is “of no more account among them than an 
expensive toy in the hands of a spoiled child” (388-89). Dorset himself aP- 
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nes Lily with an appeal to friendship while she is on Long Island with 
yoac „mers; but it is only too clear that his friendship is conditional on 
ne Perches: to let him use her knowledge about Bertha’s affairs to help 
in revenge against his wife. Lily is “the only person who knows,” and 
im § Jedge makes her a perfect implement to feed Dorset’s craving for 
er knOWE S'S y ee 5° 
jpmestic revenge (393). Rosedale, as well, offers to indulge Lily’s material 
eeds, but while he offers Lily the social power she craves, he savors the 
‘eum of her failed social feast only to satisfy his own craving for accep- 
ance into high society. What he wan ts, he tells her, is “a woman who’ll hold 
er head higher the more diamonds [he puts] on it” (284). 

The larger suggestion at work in these depictions of Lily as devoured 
ibject is the very paradox at the heart of Wharton’s social determinism: the 
apacities that Lily must use to succeed in her world are also the ones that 
use her to be consumed by it. In fact, Lily is so conditioned to pursue 
jnancial success that it becomes nearly impossible to imagine that she can 
{tin ways that would be detrimental to her pursuit. Lily’s sense of her own 
yedetermined materialistic fate manifests itself in “a fatalistic sense of be- 
ag drawn from one wrong turning to another, without ever perceiving the 
ight road till it was too late to take it” (205). But careful scrutiny of 
tharton’s depictions of Lily when she temporarily gratifies her need for 
mterial sustenance reveals an impulse that causes her to feel dissatisfied in 
noments when she should feel satisfied the most. Safely accommodated by 
te material luxuries of the Sabrina, for example, Lily pursues her material 
sires in social fields that are ripe for harvest. Her appetite for material 
*curity—that is, for her own inexhaustible bank account—finds her work- 
1 ‘like a slave preparing the ground and sowing her seed” with various 
unital prospects (303). But Carry Fisher observes that Lily seems ambiva- 
‘tin her marital pursuits: “the day she ought to be reaping the harvest 
ie oversleeps herself or goes off on a picnic” (303). For a survivalist in a 
wWerialistic environment, missing the meal is certainly not in one’s best 
‘terest, But it is becoming clear that Lily, after all, “despises the things she’s 
ee (303). Even when her material prospects look their bleakest, and 
fises ra the opportunity to save her hide, figuratively and Hterallyysie 
ee us is the case With Dorset and with Rosedale after Lily’s Mediter- 
ae na ace. Dorset s offer to befriend her if she would only help him 
Binch av 5 reputation to the public pune es for scandal meets with a 
ado’) aes ( Goodbye—I’m sony there’s nothing in the world that I 
tata aae the obvious fact that “revenge amal rehabilitadon gh be 
Mpletenes > (394). There gehi have been some ins dazzling in the 
jist ag ae of the opportunity, but Lily resists. W ith Rosedale, resistance 

‘cult, but just as sure. When he urges Lily to exchange Bertha 
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Dorset’s letters for her support through blackmail, Lily seems at first capti- 
vated by the idea: her “tired mind was fascinated by this escape from fluctu- 
ating ethical estimates into a region Oigcoticretc weights and measures” 
(417). But in the concrete, material region she seems surprisingly out of 
place, for she soon comes korg that “the essential baseness of the act 
lay in its freedom from risk (419). The confused Lily then exclaims to 
Rosedale, “you are mistaken—quite mistaken—both in the facts and in what 
you infer from them” (419). : 

To interpret such moments of resistance as acts of moral courage, how- 
ever, would be a mistake. It is clear that Lily’s morality amounts to little 
more than a sense of social propriety, in which right action is made possible 
by “instinctive resistances, of taste, of training, of blind inherited scruples” 
(168). Wharton reflects in A Backward Glance that New York society’s frivol- 
ity becomes interesting only in its “power of debasing people and ideas” 
(207). Lily’s capacity for moral ideas in the context of that society seems, 
accordingly, debased, reduced to instinctive responses to material circum- 
stances. But if “she could not breathe long on the heights” of social “indig- 
nation,” her dilemma is precisely that “it was easy enough to despise the 
world, but decidedly difficult to find any other habitable region” (421, 422). 
Other regions do exist, of course, but for Lily they have not as yet proved 
habitable. On more than one occasion, Selden suggests his willingness to 
“take her beyond—beyond the ugliness, the pettiness, the attrition and cor 
rosion of the soul—” (249). Such an escape, indeed, may satisfy the one 
need that seems to humanize Lily: her need for human intimacy. She occa- 
sionally remarks, with translucent flippancy, that what she wants more than 
a suitor “is a friend” (12). But to travel with Selden into his “republic of the 
spirit” requires that Lily suppress her longings for the society of the mate- 
rial in which she has been brought up to seek her place. Wharton is clear 
about Lily’s reasons for resisting Selden: Lily admits unreservedly that she 
is “horribly poor—and very expensive” (4). That Lily has been raised to 
view money as life’s one true necessity surprises no one who reads the novel 
as naturalistic. It is Lily's social environment, her “bringing-up” (278) among 
extravagant people, that must be blamed for forming in Lily such a need 
for luxurious living. Even the “promise of rescue in [Selden’s] love” must 
only be “a moment's shelter” and not her “ultimate refuge” (280). When 
Lily finally feels desperate enough to turn to Selden’s love as “her only 
hope,” the chance circumstance (also a convention of naturalism) of his 
having seen her leaving Trenor’s house the night before causes him to leave 
town, leaving her stranded and alone.!” 

Lily cannot inhabit Selden’s “republic of the spirit” or, for that matter 
Gerty Farish’s “poor slit of a room,” because of its lack of funds (271): 25 
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jist, “Lily might be needa: of marrying for money, but she was 
i incapable of living ieee it” (261). And in Wharton’s depiction, 
a an incapacity seems tan from a matter of will; it is an environmentally 
ch E «physical distaste” (271). Lily feels a “growing distaste for her task” 
g duced to the status of a working-class hat trimmer at Mme. Regina’s 
fo. Social status and physical status become inseparable to Lily, as “per- 
a from increasing physical weariness” sne begins “to feel acutely the ug- 
iness and discomfort of her surroundings (464). Curiously, though, at this 
mint neither can she inhabit the world of the Gormers and Mrs. Hatch— 
ir the opposite reason. While with them, she basks in the “renewed habit 
fluxury—the daily waking to an assured absence of care and presence of 
material ease” (381). But material ease in itself seems not to be enough, for 
i “gradually blunted her appreciation of these values, and left her more 
onscious of the void they could not fill” (381). Lily’s feeling of “pure physi- 
alsatisfaction,” no less than the opposite feeling of physical discomfort, 
taves her feeling “the long disgust of her days” (445). 

Lily's disgust resonates with that of her mother, who “died of a deep 
isgust,” leaving the reader with an uncanny sense of the circularity of the 


è uall 


wels naturalistic trajectory (55). But Wharton’s choice of a gustatory 


phrase to describe Lily’s feeling of social alienation points both to the natu- 
ilistic patterns governing the novel’s social determinism and to the ways in 
‘hich Wharton struggles to negotiate a romantic ending out ofa tenaciously 
uturalistic narrative. The irony of the novel’s naturalism materializes in 
llys downward spiral of drug use. If rituals of material consumption serve 
ily to satisfy the basest of appetites in a status-hungry society, Wharton 
‘ould have those very rituals consume those who most rigorously observe 
hem, Lily's self-destructive consumption, first of tea and finally of chloral, 
ads by consuming her physically and emotionally, betokening her social 
ture, Her increasing dependence on substances begins with a dramatic 
iif in her tea-taking habits following her rejection of Rosedale’s second 
A longer the center of attention at the tea table (“society . . . simply 
a Maps cupied and inattentive” [422]), Lily seeks refuge among 
be e a s humble tea cups. But instead of her usual elegance and grace, 
‘he = wildly out of conte), : starting up venta a eho men ce that threat- 
ih ane to Miss F. arish s fragile tea-table” (42 7). Socially distraught, 
maintain her physical composure. And while tea itself seemed 

Wits abyss Oey only an excuse for self-display, it now comes to be desired 
$ ite effects. Suffering from sleeplessness, iiy pleads with Gerty 
llises ee another and stronger, pleases if I don’t keep awake now I 
ety Lil rors tonight—perfect horrors!” (427). Out of discomfort and 
> UY feels too weary to face the day—better to sleep, except that if 


A 
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she sleeps during the day she cannot sleep at night. Rather than face the 
chorrors’ when “everything stands by the bed and stares,” Lily takes the tea 
(265). Despite Gerty’s warning that the horrors will be worse if you drink 
Conidae i “imperiously” demands it—“give it to me”—with a “dan. 
gerous edge” to her voice (428). Caffeine is not the only drug available for 
Lily’s consumption. But if Lily admits to Miss SEO) that she is “not particu. 
larly well,” she knows only too well that her real “headache” will not go away 
if she were only to “try orangeine” (463). 

Even the chloral Lily begins consuming provides only a temporary re- 
spite from physical exhaustion. She takes the drug as a sleep agent: “the 
mere touch of the packet thrilled her tired nerves with the delicious prom- 
ae efainightiofisieep? (406). As is appropriate in a novel endorsing social 
determinism, Lily’s failed pursuit of social happiness leaves her in withdraw- 
als, with the “dark spirit of fatigue and loneliness crouched upon her breast,” 
hardly distinguishable in nature from the physical sensation of drug depen- 
dence (479). Indeed, for the thoroughgoing naturalist, the human being is 
simply “one material phenomenon in a universe of material phenomena,’ 
whose actions, both rational and emotional, can be reduced to scientifically 
observable chemical reactions (Civello 2, 9). Lily’s drug use, in this light, 
seems only natural, as does her last-ditch effort to use her relationship with 
Rosedale to regain a social foothold. But both of these efforts fail, and the 
reason seems to be the insurgent impulse within her to satisfy that elusive 
other need that is not material. When she passes by “a little restaurant in 
Fifty-ninth Street” and observes a crowd of “women and girls, all too much 
engaged in the rapid absorption of tea and pie to remark her entrance,” 
she is “not hungry,” nor is she concerned that these busy crowds have no 
status to offer her; instead she is “craving a responsive glance, some sign of 
an intuition of her trouble” (488). In between their “hurried gulps of tea,” 
Lily feels “a sudden pang of profound loneliness” (488-89). 

Wharton insists that it is the “sense of loneliness” that pursues Lily until 
her death (475). Such a social stranding as Lily’s is not unfamiliar in the 
wasteland territory of the modern. T. S. Eliot’s familiar depiction of 
Prufrock’s alienation would have seemed apt to Wharton. Prufrock, as his 
antecedent Lily Bart might have, can only think “I have measured out my 
life with coffee spoons,” and therefore “Should I, after tea and cakes and 
ices, / Have the strength to force the moment to its crisis?” (lines 79-80). 
The crisis—that of risking human intimacy—is always evaded, the opportr 
nity thwarted, by compelling social realities both authors represent as ritu- 
als of material consumption, whether of Michelangelo or of tea. profig 
begins as if “etherized” (3) and ends not daring to “eat a peach” w 
while Lily begins by daring to claim her seat at the table, only to find hers? 
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«the end with a bottle of chloral. She ends where Prufrock begins, 
one in ed to desire the very social status he discerns to have ultimately 
wing Be ire: For both authors, the rituals of socialites come to repre- 

ed Pie promise of social harmony but the insurmountability of hu- 
a Recon in the impersonal modern age. But if Prufrock is always pain- 
yan iso ae of his failure to construct a moment of intimacy, Lily be- 
ally ee of her failure only at the last minute, just in time to cast her 
Behe light of a romantic tragedy. While Prufrock’s romantic vision of 
Peeing!” in a “sea” of So yale can be read asa pathetic failure 
inspiration (129-31), Lily Bart’s bath of oblivion” in chloral comes in 
,eaftermath of her one moment of inspired transcendence (520). 
| Lily's immediate response to the pang of loneliness outside the Fifty- 
inth Street restaurant may be the sudden absorption of “several cups of 
a’ followed by the decision to blackmail Bertha Dorset (489). But the feel- 
ag that such a move will make her happy is merely an “illusion” of mean- 

ful activity that sets the stage for her climactic break with the cycle of 
nterialism over the tea table of Lawrence Selden (489). Selden and Lily 

we had talks like this before, but the language here is altogether differ- 

at. Their talk at Bellomont, not unlike the one Newland Archer and Ellen 

enska will have in The Age of Innocence 15 years later, had been of escape 
»’acountry” in which spiritual freedom is not hampered by social demands 

108). They had talked of money as an environment, outside of which Lily 

aight “squirm and gasp” as if for oxygen to breathe (111). Resigned, now, 
marry Rosedale for money and status, Lily speaks again of “escape,” but 

iis time it is through a language of the divided self that she constructs her 


G e. 
=) 


‘ape (497). Selden’s love for her—his “belief” in her (498)—has made it 


‘possible that she sell herself entirely; her vague sense of her potential for 
“oral depravity causes her to imagine that she can effectively divide herself 
to two parts, the material and the spiritual, and that she can act on the 
‘mer while protecting the latter from implication. She says to Selden: 


There is some one I must say goodbye to. Oh, not you—we are sure 
to see each other again—but the Lily Bart you knew. I have kept her 
with me all this time, but now we are going to part, and I have 
Tought her back to you—I am going to leave her here. When I go 
Out presently she will not go with me. I shall like to think that she 
as stayed with you—and she'll be no trouble, she'll take up no 
toom. (499-500) 


ich 
n arhetoric of division is convenient for Lily, except that only a few mo- 


ERII Prior she had decided she must “make him understand that she had 
erself whole from the seeming ruin of her life,” and that “he must 
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see her wholly for once before they parted” (497). Nowhere in the novel js 
the undercurrent of romantic noo EUAN OE as powerful as in this moment 
of Lily’s final struggle for an undivided self. : ee neoplatonist writ- 
ing from Plotinus to Hegel to Wordsworth is the tension between division, 
the defining quality of material existence, and wholeness, the spiritual state 
of undifferentiated unity. Lily wants Selden to see her wholly, but the prob- 
lem is that she cannot see herself wholly in the first place. This is because, 
in appropriately romantic terms, to see herself wholly requires that Lily see 
herself as a being capable of love—not of being loved, but of loving. To love 
is of paramount significance for Wordsworth, who dedicates The Prelude to 
love: “To fear and love, / To love as prime and chief, for there fear ends, / 
Be this ascribed” (14.162-164). The moment in which Lily becomes sud- 
denly aware of her love for Selden—“something lived between them also, 
and leaped up in her like an imperishable flame: it was the love his love had 
kindled, the passion of her soul for his”—is the first time Lily truly knows 
herself in the novel (500). Consequently, the divided self is no longer pos- 
sible: “that self” that she has discovered “must indeed live on in [Selden’s] 
presence, but it must still continue to be hers” (500). The moment is even 
figuratively sublime, for Lily intuits the truth of her feelings as if in the pres- 
ence ofa “light” around which “everything else dwindled and fell away from 
her” (500). 

To reinforce the sublimity of the moment, Wharton continues in the 
Pauline vein when she describes the effect of Lily’s transformation on 
Selden: “he felt it only as one of those rare moments which lift the veil from 
their faces as they pass” (501). The veil as symbol has a rich and varied 
history in literature and in literary criticism, and Wharton’s use of it here is 
no less rich and complex. Sandra Gilbert and Susan Gubar suggest a pos- 
sible antecedent when they discuss the image of the veil in George Eliot’s 
fiction, which Wharton read, as a suggestion of Eliot’s indebtedness to the 
Romantics. For Eliot, they argue, the romantic symbol of the veil is misogy- 
nistic, designating woman as mysterious other to the male ego (462, 471). 
For Wharton, too, the veil betokens an elusive alterity, the inscrutability of 
which may well be envisioned by Selden in feminine guise, much as Conrad's 
Jim, in another emblematically modern instance, imagines that “in the short 
moment of his last proud unflinching glance, he had beheld the face of 
that opportunity which, like an Eastern bride, had come veiled to his face 
(253). Jim’s moment of romantic transcendence is not only feminized but 
orientalized as well, in a gesture that seems to undercut his romantic her” 
ism by revealing an atavistic, selfish desire for possession of some radiant 
Other. For Wharton, the veil is similarly lifted to reveal a moment, but hore 
it 1s a moment of intuited truth between Selden and Lily that is not only 
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. e but also mutual and sustaining. The moment seems more like the 
abime whose language of conversion seems so salient here, describes in 
one ae jetter to the Corinthians. In perhaps one of the earliest instances 

oy of the veil as symbol, Paul alludes to the veil covering the 
F i; ofa literal or even figurative woman but of Moses after his experi- 
faces on Mount Sinai receiving the Covenant. For Paul, the importance of 
Feil derives from its use to protect from public consumption the glory 
Feed that “passeth” from Moses’s face (Exod. 33:22). New Testament 
christians, Paul explains, could know the truth of God through the mirror, 
n emblem of self-knowledge that replaces the veil, as Paul appropriates 
ne notion of the passing moment to suggest that the moment of the Old 
law has passed (2 Cor. 3:14-18). Thus for Wharton, the lifted veil reveals 
e achievement of self-knowledge in a moment of sublime transcendence 
or both Lily and Selden, and as the old way of knowing passes, Selden is 
mabled to say of his rekindled love for Lily, “Things may change—but they 
on’t pass” (501). 

The moment itself does pass, however, but for Lily it has been enough 
9 ‘save herself whole” from an utterly naturalistic fate (497). Although the 
lot of the novel continues in its naturalistic trajectory, Lily’s responses to 
er environment have changed. The changes can best be explored in the 
«ene in which Lily visits Nettie Struther’s kitchen. Here, the languages of 
aterial sustenance and spiritual fulfillment overlap in suggestive ways. Lily 
swelcomed into Nettie’s “warm kitchen” during feeding time and offered 
some of baby’s fresh milk” (507-08). She watches Nettie “readjust the bottle 
othe child’s bubbling mouth” while exclaiming “don’t you be in too much 
fa hurry! Was it mad with mommer for getting its supper so late?” (508). 
ncidentally, the child’s name is “Marry Anto’nette,” whose infamously sar- 
istic offer of cake to the Parisian working class suggests obliquely the in- 
ongruities of status hunger and physical hunger (508). Here, the “influ- 
ices of digestion” are “soothing,” both literally to Nettie’s child and figu- 
erly to Lily, whose “old life-hunger” has come to represent the “happi- 
a Fe onging to an intimate ULL GOTO, (510, 518). When Lily 
a me into her arms, she teal “as though the child entered into 
“a ecame a part of herself (510). Such imaginative empathy aog 
Bn a 1s new to Lily, and it replaces ea sane hey former distaste for 
lost; ass people and scenes. The result is a supusa sense of human 

P that “took the mortal chill from her heart” (511). 
‘sisi, ve than embrace the experience of Community Lily ends by 
a Lily Ks. Struther s anxious offer of companionship Oi 1). The oe 
mmuni *periences between her desire to become a part of the unifie 
Y she sees in Nettie Struther’s kitchen and her seeming resistance 
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to that community recalls Kant’s belief in the constant tension between the 
noumenal world of the spirit and the phenomenal world of “instinctual and 
sensual drives” and “the laws of strict causal necessity” (Abrams 199), 
Through Kant, then, romanticism 1s made to assort nicely with naturalism, 
so that Wharton’s heroine can experience subjectivity, even if all she has 
become free to realize is that she will never have the fulfillment of belon g- 
ing to an intimate human community. Reflecting upon the image of Nettie’s 
“nest” hung “safely over the abyss,” a nest built out of “the fragments of her 
life,” Lily realizes that “there had never been a time when she had had any 
real relation to life” (516, 517). Lily’s vision of her lonely future has over- 
tones of naturalism, but gestures beyond: 


It was no longer, however, from the vision of material poverty that 
she turned with the greatest shrinking. She had a sense of deeper 
empoverishment—of an inner destitution compared to which out- 
ward conditions dwindled into insignificance. It was indeed miser- 
able to be poor. . . . But there was something more miserable still— 
it was the clutch of solitude at her heart, the sense of being swept 
like a stray uprooted growth down the heedless current of the years. 


(515) 


Certainly, this image of the futility of human will in the deterministic con- 
text of time and chance may be powerful enough to endorse an entirely 
naturalistic reading of the novel. But Lily is not just any uprooted growth: 
she is “some rare flower grown for exhibition” (512)—a materialistic per- 
version of Kant’s integration of the state of nature and the state of art 
(Abrams 206). Such a creature as Lily has no roots in the real soil of human 
relatedness, because she was never grown in that soil to begin with. But Lily’s 
romantic “sense of deeper empoverishment,” made possible by her one brief 
moment of sublime transcendence, points at least to a vision of potential 
human relatedness, so that in her final chloral-induced hallucination, her 
sense of belonging—“she had felt herself alone, and now the sense of lone- 
liness had vanished”—though merely imaginative, is no less real for being 
so (522). 

That such an elusive medium as imagination should prove so powerful 
a force in Wharton’s novel should come as no surprise, even to those who 
read it as thoroughly naturalistic. Wharton reflects that in the very process 
of writing the serial parts of The House of Mirth, she had tried to follow 
“Tyndall’s brooding phrase, trying to ‘look into it till it became luminous” 
(A Backward Glance 206). The mysticism of the phrase seems odd coming 
from Tyndall, a proponent of the scientific agnosticism of Darwinians 
Huxley and Spencer. But then, one of the great influences on the agnosuc 
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mE the late nineteenth century was, of course, Immanuel Kant. So 
pin s it is the desire to find something romantically luminous, a vestige 
Bey in what was becoming the sordidness of modern life, that results 
o Re final moments of the novel, in which Selden believes that he can 
in yread into that farewell all that his heart craved to find there; he could 
po draw from it courage not to accuse himself for having failed to reach 
i, height of his opportunity” (532). Like E. M. Forster’s Margaret Schlegel 
rhe death of the “downtrodden” Leonard Bast,'® Selden, able to appro- 
Bi Lily’s own language of wholeness only because she had once involved 
tim in the “spell” that validated it (502), can at least imagine that “if the 
noment had been fated to pass from them before they could seize it . . . it 
had been saved whole out of the ruin of their lives” (532). If Margaret can 
pronounce the victory publicly and dramatically— “Let Squalor be turned 
into Tragedy, whose eyes are the stars, and whose hands hold the sunset 
ind the dawn” (328)—Selden can affirm privately, less confidently and yet 
„ith a more profound sense of intimacy, that it has been “this moment of 
we, this fleeting victory over themselves, which had kept them from atro- 
thy and extinction” (532). The passage echoes Wordsworth, who praises 
he power of love to redeem the spirit from death: 


By love subsists 
All lasting grandeur, by pervading love; 
That gone, we are as dust. (14.168—170) 


lily may be dust, but her sacrifice enables Selden to become the triumphant 
onstructing subject, whose “meaningful jargon of ultimacy” enables him 
narrate Lily’s death in terms that suggest that for him, at least, “the world 
sbeing understood rhetorically, at second remove” (Weiskel 36). And thus 
ot Wharton, literary naturalism becomes not an end but a means through 
thich thetorically to construct a moment of romantic resistance to materi- 
istic culture. Even though Wharton appears to submit Lily to a predeter- 
Mined doom throughout the novel, she ultimately redeems her heroine 
a ae utterly naturalistic fate. For Wharton, the possibility exists for hu- 
Ware Aa become more than social animals—to become, that is, self 
“ones 1n The House of Mirth, the individual triumphs, if only for a mo- 
OE the power of the human imagination to construct its om 
tal and ee ee world whose often dehumanizing JRE of so- 
xistence have long since lost the capacity to redeem. 
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economics of class in The House of Mirth Overla 
with studies of its economics of gender. For a thorough account of the former, 
see Yeazell, “The Conspicuous Wasting of Lily Bart.” Also see Wolff's discussion 
of Lily asia commodity in A Feast of Words: The Triumph of Edith Wharton. For femi- 
nist/social approaches to the novel, see Showalter, Tine Death of the Lady (Noy. 
elist): Wharton’s House of Mirth’; Ammons, Edith anion s Argument with America; 
Lindberg, Edith Wharton and the Novel of Manners; and Benert, “The Geography 
of Gender in The House of Marth.” A 

2 Like the novels of more affirmed naturalists—Stephen Crane, Frank Norris, 
Jack London, and Theodore Dreiser—Wharton s novels address the fate of the 
individual in what Paul Civello refers to as the central post-Darwinian crisis”: 
“the collapse of humanity’s conception of an order in the material world, an 
order that had formerly imbued the world with meaning (2). Depicting a world 
devoid of meaning, naturalist novelists often “subscribe[d] to a strict determin- 
ism” in which the human being “was just one material phenomenon in a uni- 
verse of material phenomena” (Civello 2). In the naturalist’s world, individu- 
als often struggle to assert their personal will in opposition to forces beyond 
their control. 

3 Pizer explains that literary naturalism has been considered largely the “prov- 
ince of male authors.” Further, he suggests that Wharton’s novels do not fit the 
mold, in that they are set not in society’s lower but in its upper classes. Notable 
exceptions include Wharton’s Summer (1917) and her smaller novel Ethan Frome 
(1911), both of which depict those outside the city’s leisure class in arguably 
naturalistic settings. Pizer goes on to say that, beyond the issue of class, natu- 
ralism in its mature stage focused on the “theme of constraint” as it appears in 
even the highest levels of society (132). 

4 However, as I will argue in the case of Selden, the moment of “transcen- 
dence” he experiences at the end is made possible only in a rhetorical sense, 
and only because he has remained too trapped in the clayey mold of the mate- 
rial to recognize the sacrifice Lily has made for him before she actually gives 
her life. 

5 Pizer does allow that Lily’s hallucinatory moment in which she imagines 
that Nettie Struther’s baby is lying beside her represents a triumph “achieved 
in the imagination” (“The Naturalism” [245]). But this does not seem to rep- 
resent for Pizer ultimate transcendence, since Lily does not escape her fate of 
death. As I will argue, Lily does indeed transcend in other ways. 

ê The influence of Immanuel Kant on Wharton’s conception of Lily’s fate 
can be traced most meaningfully here through the influence of his neoplatoni¢ 
philosophy on the nineteenth-century agnostics, whose works Wharton read with 
enthusiasm when they were introduced to her by her friend Egerton Winthrop 
(A Backward Glance 94). M. H. Abrams, in Natural Supernaturalism, to which l 
will refer later, traces the line of influence from the early pagan neoplatonists 
through Kant, Hegel, and Schiller to the romantic poets. 


7 See T : : is chief aim i 
See The Prelude, book 12, in which Wordsworth expresses his chief aim R 
neoplatonic terms: 


1 Critical discussion of the 
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is Narrative, my Friend, hath chiefly told 
of intellectual power, fostering love, 
Dispensing truth, and over men and things, 
D Where reason yet might hesitate, diffusing 
i prophetic sympathies of genial faith. (44-48) 


“re and elsewhere, Wordsworth points to a transcendent realm of truth, love, 
re ith that has the power to unite things that have fallen into division and 
and ary in the material world. 
y mia their essay “The House of Mirth and Edith Wharton’s ‘Beyond!” Janet 
gabler Hover and Kathleen Plate find one source of Wharton’s belief in the 

> | sibility of human transcendence in her admiration of Friedrich Nietzsche’s 
3 F Good and Evil, in which he urges man to live beyond “herd animal Mo- 
aliy” (805): One need only recall the current of ideas flowing among German 
nnd English romantic poets and philosophers to see how Wharton, through her 
d reading, Was as profoundly influenced by romanticism as she evidently was by 
} he more contemporary scientific and literary naturalism. 
x 9] defer to Abrams, who explains Kant’s belief that to be civilized involves 
continuous tension, which can never be completely resolved, between the cat- 
‘tgorical demands of the noumenal ego, or moral will, which assumes absolute 
‘feedom, and the inescapable limitations of the phenomenal ego, or man as a 
part of nature, and therefore subject both to his instinctual and sensual drives 
md to the laws of strict causal necessity (Abrams 199-200). 

“Elizabeth Ammons insists on Lily’s objectification through the tea ritual, 
‘pointing out that, more than just art, Lily’s social skill is work: “Lily is hard at 


y york using the skills of her trade—charm, sex appeal, solicitude—to entertain 

n  adgive pleasure to other people . . . and it 7s work in Wharton’s opinion, how- 
tier degrading” (31). 

- | | As Cynthia Griffin Wolff explains, “Lily’s mother nurtures Lily’s beauty— 

, _ listas the visible sign of the family’s station . . . and finally as its one remain- 

>- li asset. Lily is trained to become a decorative object” (116). 

s “That Selden’s motives for loving Lily are elementally patriarchal is argu- 


tle, and this argument adds to my point that Lily’s society devours her from 
s Usides. It is something quite primal, quite animalistic in Selden that causes 
d timto reject Lily like “the last drop of poison from his blood” (307). The mo- 
>-  Mntof passing in the dark street in front of Trenor’s house forces Selden to 


Faun the raw reality of Lily’s sexuality, when his previous appreciation of 

thad been based on intellectual appraisal and aesthetic idealization. Gabler- 
3 Ee and Plate argue that, rather than overcome his “bondage to social con- 
F i an (360) by accepting the truth about Lily’s circumstance, Selden tries once 
p | see regain his view of her “merely as a social instance” (House of Mirth 305). 
I iy (los) be sure, Lily is “an artist” when it comes to her outward, material iden- 
OS ), but her spiritual self must be constructed by means with which she 


iotas deft, 
n tej Paul's second letter to the Corinthians contains his best-known use of the 
BON P aetaphor for human inability to comprehend truth (see especially 3:11- 
Pen a Christian writers, influenced by Plotinus (AD 205-70) and subsequent 
Pil Shall eat onists, neoplatonized early Christian teachings, so that Paul’s “the 
be taken away” and similar “for now we see as through a glass, darkly; 
i 


i 
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3:16; 1 Cor. 13:12), have become associated ny 


D 1 
en face to face” (2 Cor. sor. | 2b 
but th oplatonism in both Christian and not necessarily 


nineteenth-century romantic ne 


Christian ways. ( Seh 
18 Elaine Showalter points out that Lily’s moment of change in Nettie 


Struther’s kitchen suggests that “real change . . . must come from outside the 
dominant class structures” (16). She argues that the “most radical theme” in 
the novel is Lily’s “growing awareness and, finally, her merger with a commu- 
nity of working women” (17). In my reading, Lily’s immediate resistance to that 
community suggests that she cannot, in effect, merge with the working class, 

16 See May 54. For a discussion of Margaret s pronouncement as pragmatic 
redescription of modern “Squalor” into Tragedy,” see May’s third chapter, 


“Neoliberalism in Rorty and Forster,” 53-71. 
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Finding V. 
KENNETH KUPSCH 


homas Pynchon’s novel V. has been described as everything from 
Aten most masterful first novel in the history of literature” (Poirier 167) 
to “a riddle that, once correctly answered, never taxes the mind again” (Sklar 
90). While it may very well stand as the former, it most assuredly cannot be 
construed as the latter, if only because the proposition has never actually 
been tested. Up to now, Pynchon supporters and detractors alike have 
tended to evade the question “Who or what is V.?” and have assumed it to 
be either purposely insoluble or simply irrelevant. To the extent that any- 
one has seriously bothered to tackle the question in recent years, the an- 
swer usually resembles that put forward by Edward Mendelson, who sees in 
it only an elaboration of the simple idea of “the decline of the animate into 
the inanimate” (6). To this one might well ask: but what of all those inani- 
mate things in the book that have become animate? It is my contention 
that there is a knowable, unequivocal, and essentially irrefutable answer to 
the question, and that far from releasing the reader from any further obli- 
gation to the work, knowing that answer heightens one’s obligation to it. 

Here we may begin to see the way in which Pynchon set out in V. not 
simply to parody forms he was in the end imitating, but rather to challenge 
basic assumptions and formulae of detective and historical fictions, while at 
the same time adhering to their most traditional demands. For example, 
the matter of resolution: since the author has asked the question “Who is 
V2,” is it not reasonable to expect, to demand even, that he answer it? Cer- 
tainly most readers of detective fiction would think so. The weakness of 
much of the genre derives not so much from its unreasonable demands @ 
from its often cheap solutions, wherein solving the riddle (as Robert Sklar 
suggests) becomes the only intelligible point to the exercise. At the same 
time, it strikes me that far too many critics—admirers and detractors both— 
have assumed rather easily that either Pynchon was not obliged to solve his 
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.qdle or he simply wasn’t upto the task. Neither point of view is cor- 
T r not only did Pynchon satisfy the basic demand of the form (that is, 
tee novel’s central question) but, more remarkably, he did so in a 
alan instead of closing the book, opens it up to nearly infinite reflection 
Ga H, magnificent, and unmistakable architectural design. Stated more 
m cal, it is by knowing who V. is, and more specifically still, who V. has 
Pome by the ppresent of the book, that the reader will be able to make 
anse of why things are the way they are at that time. Looked at another 
ay one-half of the novel (the historical episodes) is devoted to solving the 
iddle of V., while the other half (the contemporary episodes) is devoted to 
making use of that solution. 

That the question of V.’s identity is answerable, and what is more, that 
gencil answers it, is very easily demonstrated. In the contemporary episode 
that precedes the epilogue, Stencil interviews Father Avalanche. The previ- 
pusnight, after speaking to Fausto Maijstral, Stencil had become nearly con- 
inced that “it did add up only to the recurrence of an initial and a few 
lead objects” (445). But after learning that Avalanche’s predecessor on 
alta had been Father Fairing, Stencil mutters to himself unequivocally: 
‘Clinches it” (449). Later he adds: “Stencil came on Father Fairing’s name 
mce, apparently by accident. Today he came on it again, by what only could 
tave been design” (450). Two days later Stencil is gone to Stockholm to 
hase what he describes as “the frayed end of another clue” (452). More 
importantly, he is gone as a character from the book, and we are left with 
n epilogue whose very title confirms that indeed the story has already 
tached its end. Yet, simply stated, if the question of V. were not itself also 
implication resolved, then the story of V. could not in any truly artisti- 
ally defensible sense lay claim to having reached its ultimate conclusion. 
tencil’s behavior here is thus a very important clue: he has proved the an- 
Wer, though by no means exhausted it, any more than proving the Coper- 
denn theory exhausted the field of astronomy. On the contrary, and as we 
tall see, Stencil continues his quest at the novel’s end, not because he is 
a quaintly obsessed madman who simply refuses to accept the idea of 

answerable, but rather because knowing that answer has given his 
E the more meaning and importance, and has given all future evi- 

's proper place in the overall architectural scheme. 
on ie before one can hope to find the correct solution to the ques- 

4 -lt will be helpful to observe some of the reasons why its discovery 
tage a > re As I have stated, Pynchon set out not tee a ae 
Nin eee lar conventions of plot, DEE A via ie ne cae 
ter Possible S ea historical fiction, but to do so in the 3 

- That is, he chose to seek original means of presentation an 
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o well-established but largely static literary traditions. Ang no- 
where is this more true in V. than in the very nature of the object of it 
quest. Most fictions organized around the o Ta E stories 
being among them—tend to resolve in oneo three ways: the thing sought 
turns out to be (1) an object of some kind, such as the Holy Grail, Charles 
Foster Kane’s sled, or a large sum of money; (2) a person (the clever mur 
derer in the standard detective novel); or (3) a cabal of shadowy and ma- 
nipulative people or institutions. (This last category, comprising what have 
come to be known as conspiracy tales and including everything from 
Rosemary’s Baby to Pynchon’s own Gravity's Rainbow, has surely been one of 
the most fecund developments in modern fiction.) Butin V., Pynchon’s first 
and still most original work of major fiction, he chose something new, and 
he chose to reveal it in a most original and demanding way. 

Certainly at the time Pynchon was writing V, no formula in the detec- 
tive genre had gone more adamantly unchallenged than the manner in 
which evidence was revealed to its readers. All evidence would lead to, and 
ultimately be validated or invalidated by, a so-called smoking gun. Indeed, 
no single phrase or idea has more clearly come out of the tradition of the 
detective story and taken its place in everyday speech than that of the smok- 
ing gun. But how often in life does smoking-gun evidence actually appear 
to prove a thing is so? Or for that matter, how often does the lack of such 
evidence, depending on the quality and quantity of other existing evidence, 
dissuade intelligent observers of a thing’s unqualified veracity? At what 
point, for instance, in the history of astronomy (Copernicus? Tycho Brahe? 
Kepler? Galileo? Newton?) did proof of the heliocentric view of the solar 
system become little more than a formal rubber stamp of what was already 
understood to be true? It was, in fact, considerably after Newton’s time that 
telescopes were developed accurate enough to measure the minute changes 
in the positions of nearby stars, a desideratum to proving that the earth 
moved around the sun. Yet by the time that proof came, no educated per 
son, let alone scientist, imagined it would be otherwise. When, in other 
words, did the circumstantial evidence so overwhelm as to become essen- 
tially irrefutable? Such is usually the way in science. Is it surprising, then, to 
think that a writer whose scientific background has so often been observed 
and commented on should have adhered to and found literary inspiration 
in an aspect of that background so basic to it? Nevertheless, readers have 
apparently been so bound by the convention of the detective form that they 
remain willing to assume that the lack of smoking-gun evidence means that 
no certain answer can really exist. The only thing missing from the solution 
to V's central mystery is the smoking gun. However, despite this lack, Sten- 
cil knows he has solved the mystery of V., and Pynchon seals the fact byen® 


resolution t 
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„the story proper and adding an epilogue. Thus it is important to recog- 
ing that kind of evidence Pynchon intends his readers to seek, and on 
ize iis they can, like Stencil, hope to solve the mystery. 
Be ie other important reason exists why the answer has been so elusive, 
„d that reason is more demanding and original still. When one looks at 
“(on literature’s other most difficult and demanding works, say Gravity's 
abou or Joyce’s Ulysses, one finds a vast body of scholarship devoted to 
nining their most obscure veins. In his book about Pynchon’s work, Tony 
Tanner writes: 


Itis worth noting that [V.] is not a difficult book to read in the way 
that Joyce’s major works, for example, initially are. Each of the fif- 
teen [sic] chapters and the epilogue can be read in what might be 
called a traditional way. What is confusing initially is the connection 
between the chapters. (42) 


By this he means, I take it, that no annotated version seems necessary to 
ase the reader through a maze of uncommon vocabulary, little-known ref- 
aences, forgotten quotations, and the like. What is interesting, however, 
bout those works, for all their initial difficulties, is how conventional in 
me sense they really are: how little, if any, outside knowledge is ever actu- 
ily required to appreciate the stories they tell or to resolve the dramatic 
mysteries they evoke. As in most traditional works of fiction, one need only 
tea patient reader, willing to wait until the answer is supplied by the text. 
ind this is where V. asserts itself most audaciously. For in V., many of the 
tucial references merely point the way; like Stencil, readers must be will- 
1g to do their own legwork or, like Benny Profane (who, I submit, would 
doomed to failure in any story he might appear), risk wandering futilely 
rough the novel’s landscape. Indeed, perhaps no novel rewards its reader 
tore thoroughly for being willing to bring to bear upon it knowledge that 
a only be gotten outside of it. At the same time I would hasten to add that 
Pacer cee is never really far to seek and is always very specifically 
i to by the text. 
M then, how and where should one begin? Quite as Tanner suggests, 
ae ee remove the confusion among the chapters; that is, by placing 
uA ronological order and playing out, as it were, the story of the 
toe a closely associated with the idea of V. Presumably, the historical 
tract s auod as they are through the text so as to mimic, albeit 
nage eor der in which Stencil acquires the information they contain. 
: ation in two of those episodes, Mondaugen’s story and the Con- 
f Fausto Maijstral (and, arguably, the epilogue as well), is acquired 


mions o 
trin 
§ the course of the novel. In any case, Pynchon very helpfully sets read- 
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correct path by presenting the first two of these episodes in 
at, however, readers are on their own, There 
the answer to the question “Who is V.>» ie 
can be inferred by proceeding along purely chronological lines, beginning 


where Pynchon began: with Henry Adams. 
In his essay “V. and V-2,” Tony Tanner states: 


ers along the 
chronological order; after th 


fore, I should like to present 


Thomas Pynchon made his intentions clear from the outset. The 
title of his first important short story is “Entropy” and it contains 
specific references to Henry Adams. Whereas some novelists would 
prefer to cover the philosophical tracks which gave decisive shaping 
hints for their novels, Pynchon puts those tracks on the surface of 
his writing. (16) 
And so he does. While Thomas Pynchon, philosopher, interests me not at 
all, insofar as his extraliterary interests “gave decisive shaping hints” about 
the architecture of his fiction, the tracks interest me very much indeed. For 
in the end it is not what Pynchon may have gleaned of Adams’s philosophy 
that gave rise to his astonishing first novel so much as what was suggested to 
him in terms of fresh literary possibilities. As many critics have realized, it is 
the chapter entitled “The Dynamo and the Virgin” from The Education of 
Henry Adams that the novel expects us either to know or be willing to famil- 
iarize ourselves with. What Adams muses upon so famously there is really a 
very simple though fascinating idea—namely, the idea of deity as motivat- 
ing force. What he noted about Gothic cathedrals, for example, was the way 
in which the very idea of the Virgin Mary became indistinguishable from 
the idea of an actual forceful deity working its will on the world, as human 
beings over large expanses of time and space were motivated to perform 
deeds that presumably they would never have performed otherwise. As 
Adams puts it: “All the steam in the world could not, like the Virgin, build 
pee (388). Earlier in the same passage he describes his awakening to 
this idea: 


he [Adams] knew that only since 1895 had he begun to feel the Vir 
gin or Venus as force, and not everywhere . . . possibly at Cnidos if 
one could still find there the divinely naked Aphrodite of Prax- 
iteles,—but otherwise one must look for force to the Goddesses ° 
Indian Mythology. (388) 


Or perhaps not so far. Just as Joyce used Homer’s Odyssey as his elabo- 
rate groundplan and source of inspiration for Ulysses, so too Pynchon fol- 
lowed the more general groundplan suggested by Adams. Readers of Adams 
will be struck by how, in the above-quoted passage, Adams rather casually 
equates the Virgin Mary and the Roman goddess Venus. Most of us know 
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venus was the Roman goddess of love adapted from the Greek goddess 
odite. Fewer, perhaps, know that Aphrodite was herself adapted by the 
Be from the Phoenician goddess Astarte. Pynchon knew this, although 
Ge ar stated it explicitly; instead, he left it for readers to discover on 
he A own. References to Astarte begin and end the epilogue, she being the 
Pejetiead on Mehemet’s doomed xebec which carries Stencil’s father to 
ig death. The fact that those references are withheld until the story’s end 
af constitutes an important clue, since one expects to learn something 
of special significance at the end of a novel organized in the manner of a 
jetective Story. And that is exactly what one learns here: the origin of V. 
The New Century Handbook of Greek Mythology and Legend states the case thus: 


that 


Some say that Aphrodite was originally the Assyrian goddess Ishtar, 
and that her worship was brought to Paphos in Cyprus by the 
Phoenicians of Ascalon, who called her Astarte, and from whose 
temple the Paphians copied their temple. . . . Whatever the origin 
of her worship, the Greeks evolved the worship of Aphrodite, in all 
its aspects, into a purely Greek conception. The Romans, who 
claimed Aphrodite as their ancestress through her son Aeneas, wor- 
shipped her as Venus. (63-64) 


Most reference works are not so coy about the connection between the 
thoenicians and the Greeks on this point, but what is most relevant here is 
the historical process whereby a motive force in one culture effectively meta- 
norphosed into a new motive force in another culture, and how neatly that 
phenomenon corresponded with the rise of each culture’s hegemony in 
the Western world. Actually, the goddess whom the Phoenicians called 
‘starte was known by many names in the ancient Mediterranean world, but 
tis clearly her Phoenician incarnation that is the original for Pynchon’s 
fictional V. The reason for this lies in the special nature of Phoenician cul- 
ure. The Phoenicians were, of course, the Western world’s first great ex- 
tlorers and colonizers. At its peak, their vast influence is believed to have 
‘tended as far as the British Isles and included, not incidentally, the island 
fMalta. How fitting, then, to think of the late nineteenth-century world of 
€ British Empire into which Victoria Wren was born as returning the ef 
plot that colonizing process so many thousands of years later. At any rate, 
att brought the Phoenician empire down in the end was the ascension of 
a ey ust as in time the Grecian empire would fade with the ascen- 
vel ey e Romans. Of course, one may object here that nowhere does the 
ee mention the name of Aphrodite. But nowhere does it mention 
trop : entropy either, yet that hasn’t stopped critics from concluding that 
Y 1s the work’s central theme. Though I believe that conclusion is 
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incorrect, what is undeniable is that there is really nothing so extraordinary 
about the inferential nature of the quest that animates Stencil—it is a cru- 
cial aspect of virtually all scientific, historical, and scholarly inquiry. 

So if Astarte (Phoenicia) became Aphrodite (Greece), who in turn be. 
came Venus (Rome), what became of Venus? Her fate was precisely that of 
all the other Roman gods and goddesses: her existence was superseded 
the rise of Christianity. And given the importance attached by the book to 
the ideas of Henry Adams, it would seem that the next link in the chain 
must be occupied by the Virgin Mary. Except that here ON must be careful 
to distinguish the ideas of what was admittedly Pynchon s most important 
source from the highly original and complex twist he gave to them. While it 
is true that the Virgin forms a significant part of the next link, she is by no 
means the centerpiece. No doubt Pynchon diminished her for two reasons, 
Firstly, he needed a way to more closely fuse the end of pantheism in Rome 
with the rise of Christianity. The devotion to the Virgin that gave rise to, 
among other things, the majestic cathedrals that so fascinated Adams was 
really a phenomenon of the later Middle Ages—the Gothic period in archi- 
tecture did not even begin until almost the thirteenth century. Secondly, 
and far more importantly, it was the story of Christ, not Mary, that gave rise 
to Christendom. However, in order to fully appreciate the significance of 
this latter point, once again the reader must know more than what the book 
makes explicit. In this case, it is something of the history of the institution 
that does form the next link in the chain of motive forces traced: the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. 

Itis hardly necessary to rehearse the specific emphasis that V. places on 
Roman Catholicism. What may not be so obvious to all readers is how the 
early Roman Church came to distinguish itself on a matter of important 
religious doctrine. Briefly stated, the early Christians were extremely frac 
tious, and the chief theological question dividing them concerned the na- 
ture of Christ. Specifically, was Christ or was He not consubstantial with God 
the Father and thus Himself a deity? The powerful and growing faction 
known as Arianism held essentially that He was not. The first Council of 
Nicaea in 325, convened during the reign of Constantine, helped formally 
stem the tide of this religious heterodoxy. As Edward Gibbon put it: “The 
Consubstantialists, who by their success have deserved and obtained the title 
of Catholics, gloried in the simplicity and steadiness of the their own creed, 
and insulted the repeated variations of their adversaries, who were desti- 
tute of any certain rule of faith” (1: 687). Although this fundamental article 
of Christian faith would receive the unanimous consent of the later Greek, 
Oriental, and Protestant churches, it was the Latin church that, after adop- 
tion of the Nicene Creed, became most powerfully identified with establish- 
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i doctrine that Christ was Himself a deity. Moreover, it is the Latin 
h that, through its nearly unbroken papal line, can be said to date 
aip pack to the life of Christ. 
ior which brings us to the woman of the historical episodes. How- 
pefore entering upon that discussion, I should like to say a few words 
F. about V.’s Roman Catholic phase. Readers may wish to substitute 
Bs” for “Roman Catholic” with an eye on the book’s title, but this ini- 
i not so much of literal importance as it is a convenient symbol around 
hich the larger concept has been organized. That concept, as I have al- 
ready shown, has been carefully crafted from any number of sources, some 
ofwhich Pynchon refers to directly and others that he didn’t need to refer 
osince the information is generally available. Because Pynchon rejects the 
nore obvious choice of the Virgin Mary in favor of Christ, and in particular 
he story of Christ as advanced by the Roman Catholic Church, it may at 
inst be thought that the idea of V. loses consistency after its first three 
shases. But it does not, if properly considered. I daresay that much of the 
ispute concerning the rightful genders of dieties has less to do with our 
ender bias than with our bias for gender—that is, with our human inca- 
pcity for imagining sentient beings other than ourselves without imposing 


pon them some notion of gender. Yet why should we do this? Again I cite 
fibbon: 


ng d 


The theologian may indulge the pleasing task of describing Reli- 
gion as she descended from Heaven, arrayed in her native purity. A 
more melancholy duty is imposed on the historian. He must dis- 
cover the inevitable mixture of error and corruption which she con- 
tracted in a long residence upon earth, among a weak and degener- 
ate race of beings. (1: 382-83) 
Nhether or not Pynchon had actually read Gibbon, it would be difficult to 
nda passage more saliently attuned to the novel he has written. For not 
ily is the idea of “Religion as she” one that the novel unquestionably seeks 
‘invoke, but so too is the notion of a deity in human form taking up resi- 
Nee among a race of inferiors. In V. this happens at the transitional mo- 
E between phases, and readers are given a second glimpse of the phe- 
enon in the person of Victoria Wren. 
a meng V.’s transition through the historical episodes is thus of criti- 
a Reece not only in determining what kind of motive force she has 
“i j Aaa nately what kind she has become. In this Ke ee ne 
eae : 3 
en Fi se Victoria Wren is a she is Eng ae 3 a ee 
tm h e Church of England. The resonance o p 


Í ard to miss now, since even at the end of the nineteenth century, 
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when the first two historical episodes take place, England was, and had been 
for hundreds of years, a nation whose established religion was Protestant. 
What is unmistakable here is that V. begins her new life ee part of a dimin- 
ished class that still retains, however tenuously, its old religious ties to Rome 
in a country that has long since formally severed them. This effect of the 
Protestant Reformation is only one of the causes touched on by the novel 
(the progress of science is certainly another) that serves to underscore how 
the process whereby the Catholic Church is losing its sway in the world asa 
motive force has long been under way. Within this context, Victoria first 
emerges while touring Egypt with her younger sister and their widowed fa- 
ther, Sir Alastair Wren. There she has a brief affair with an English spy 
named Goodfellow before breaking away from her family and turning up 
in Florence, determined to pursue a career as a dressmaker. In Florence 
she seduces another English spy, Stencil’s father Sidney, thus raising the 
question of whether or not she is Stencil’s mother. Once again, the novel 
provides only circumstantial evidence, all of which boils down to this: who 
ever heard of a detective novel that presents only one suspect? The stan- 
dard gambit of such works is to create enough credible suspects to keep the 
reader guessing until the smoking gun conveniently appears to sort them 
out. In V, the only real question is how close the reader can push the evi- 
dence toward what in effect is the sole explanation. Surely by now one could 
have expected so determined and assiduous a detective as Stencil to have 
produced another suspect, if one existed, to explain so singular a mystery 
in his life. 

This ostensible mystery next leads to Paris in 1913, where V., as she is 
for the first and only time known, appears as a wealthy patroness, appar- 
ently having succeeded as a couturiére just as strikingly as she failed as a 
mother. Her newest romantic liaison involves a nubile and ill-fated balle- 
rina named Melanie in a relationship more remarkable for its voyeuristic 
than its lesbian nature. Melanie’s bizarre death during the premier of a bal- 
let reminiscent of Igor Stravinsky's Le Sacre du Printemps leads V. to abandon 
Paris in favor of Malta, where she arrives on the eve of World War I. There 
she adopts the name Veronica Manganese, and there she again meets 
Stencil’s father in 1919. Viewed chronologically, this meeting between 
former lovers reveals a notable inversion of a device employed by, Oscat 
Wilde in The Picture of Dorian Gray. In that work the title character first ap- 
pears as a man of 20, and over the course of almost as many years, he fails to 
display any sign of physical change. The most memorable scene occurs when 
the brother of Sybil Vane (the namesake of an equally suicidal Nabokov 
character) threatens to murder Gray, blaming him for his sister’s death 18 
years earlier. Gray, however, manages to cleverly extricate himself by con: 
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ag his would-be executioner that he is too young to be the man he is 

sed of being. Interestingly, there 1s no real reason why a man in his late 
Fold not look very much like he had looked at 20. By the same token, 
a js no reason why V. could not have so drastically changed over the 
most identical span of her life that even a man who had known her inti- 
mately might have difficulty initially recognizing her. Such is the case with 
giencil’s father, who senses immediately that he has previously met Veronica 
476), yet cannot positively identify her until hearing the sound of her voice 
(186). It should be noted, then, that in and of themselves, V.’s various 
changes (name, appearance, residence, sexual habits, and so on) amount 
o little more than so many curious, and indeed plausible, idiosyncrasies. 
But by subtly and elaborately weaving into the story this evocation of one of 
English literature’s most famous metaphysical tales, Pynchon has helped to 
hy the basis for reading V.’s metamorphosis as a genuine event. 

V.’s metamorphosis is taken up far less subtly in the later historical epi- 
odes through the depiction of her “obsession with bodily incorporating 
itle bits of inert matter” (488). Actually, Stencil’s father, we are told in the 
pilogue, had noticed this characteristic 20 years earlier: “she would never 
kthim touch or remove” (488) a five-toothed ivory comb. Roger B. Henkle 
points out that a similar comb was traditionally worn by Venus (100)—in- 
imation he traces through the novel’s reference to Robert Graves’s The 
White Goddess. As for her more recent incarnation, by 1919 she has added a 
‘ar sapphire to her navel, as well as a glass eye which she eagerly displays to 
Kencil’s father before pushing off from Malta for Fiume in time to be a 
jart of that city’s brief seizure by the Italian forces led by Gabriele 
‘Annunzio. In 1922 Vera Meroving, as she next calls herself, appears in 
‘outh West Africa, where her sexuality takes a sadomasochistic turn as part 
ila group of besieged holdovers from the period of Germany’s ruthless 
‘lonization of that country. Ultimately, in her most shadowy guise of all, V. 
“urns to Malta, where she appears during World War II as a mysterious 


inci 


‘gure known simply as the Bad Priest. There the full extent of her obses- 


A with replacing body parts with artificial ones is revealed when what’s 
i tof her dying body is effectively disassembled by a band of little children 
po own insensitivity to suffering is of no small account. One particularly 
m Ree ty detail here is the tattoo of the crucifixion of Christ uncovered 
‘I x bare skull after V.’s wig is cheerfully removed (342). Careful readers 
mic ber that crucifixion was also the subject carved into her ivory 
ages ¢ ough in that case the victims were five British soldiers executed 
i uring the successful Mahdist rebellion in Khartoum (167). Finally, 
ental] be noted that all this takes place in a novel that begins, not acci- 
% on Christmas Eve. 
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Such is the basic tale of V. as reassembled from the text and supple. 
mented with information from appropriate sources. This tale gives rise to a 
series of important questions. Firstly, what does all this suggest about V's 
most recent emanation as a motive force? Secondly, what was going on in 
the world at the time of the putative death of the Bad Priest that Pynchon 
may have intended for his readers to connect with that event? Lastly, where 
might we find the clues in the text that will lead us to the correct answers? 
Clearly, V.’s metamorphosis has something to do with the idea of a human 
being resembling a machine, or perhaps a maanime resembling a human 
being. As for the second question, the fact that V.’s “death” occurs against 
the enormous backdrop of the European theater of World War II can be 
very easily and confidently understood, if once again the reader is willing to 
follow the clues. Here the most important clue is an odd detail in the de- 
scription of V. as she metamorphoses through the historical episodes. That 
detail is the clock mechanism in the iris of the glass eye already acquired by 
1919, a mechanism that can be found in any accurate description of the 
chief components for what came to be known as Vergeltungswaffe Eins, or the 
V-1. It was, of course, Kurt Mondaugen who, after his youthful days spent in 
South West Africa where he met V., went on to work as part of the engineer- 
ing team at Peenemünde that developed and built this so-called Vengeance 
Weapon. This weapon, by use of a magnetic compass and a clock mecha- 
nism, was able to fly without the aid of a pilot over a preset distance of up to 
150 miles before diving toward its target. By locking the missile’s elevators 
and diving it into the ground, the clock mechanism effectively replaced the 
need for a pilot’s eyes. 

The actual German scientists who developed and built the V-1 and its 
even more sophisticated counterpart, the V-2, had the technical problem 
before them of finding the means of guiding an aircraft accurately over 
great distances without a pilot. Their solution, in effect, was to build into 
the machine as many characteristics of a pilot as were required to accom 
plish the task. The 1969 World Book Encyclopedia article on guided missiles 
(source of the above-cited information pertaining to the V-1’s clock mecha- 
nism, readily available to any reader who would seek such information) be- 
gins with the following illustrative paragraph: 


Imagine a streamlined tube with stubby wings shorter than your 
arms. Put in an electronic brain so it can follow orders and solve 
problems for itself. Give it electronic eyes to see its target. Fill its 
HOSE with explosives. Add a rocket or jet engine that can send it rac 
ing through the sky without a pilot aboard at a speed of more than 
9,200 miles an hour. This is a guided missile. (Good) 
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might perhaps have also mentioned its metal skin and sensitivity—to 
one „aves, Because although the V-1 was not as complex as the object de- 
oe above, the point is that it can very plausibly be seen as marking a 
ee moment in human history—the moment when a machine became 
gmin mbued with anthropomorphic qualities on a massive scale. 
pursuing the case a bit further, it would seem no coincidence that V. 
frst exhibits in 1919 what turns out to be the most compelling piece of 
ian mstantial evidence regarding her epigenesis, given the significance of 
jatyear in the history of rocket science. For that was the landmark year in 
„hich Robert H. Goddard, the father of modern rocketry, published the 
reatise “A Method for Reaching Extreme Altitudes,” which laid the foun- 
jation for the German V-weapon program. Similarly, it is probably no acci- 
{ent that Pynchon had Fausto Maijstral (the last person to see V. alive) and 
iis fellow aspiring poets dub themselves “the Generation of ’37,” since the 
ame appellation might just as readily be applied to Kurt Mondaugen and 
tis fellow engineers at Peenemünde who first began working at the huge 
nissile research center built there that same year (Klee 22). Such connec- 
ions abound in V., and it is one of the book’s virtues that it painstakingly 
geks to reward the reader’s curiosity in this way. At the same time, remem- 
er that no single piece of evidence proves anything; rather, it is in piecing 
nore and more evidence together, as Stencil does, that what begins as a 
working hypothesis eventually becomes a persuasive answer that is never 
ompletely exhausted—V. is, after all, an ongoing phenomenon. 
The following diagram presents an outline of V.’s historical biography: 


Astarte Aphrodite Venus Christ Victoria 
Wren 
Phoenician Greek Roman Roman 
Empire Empire Empire Catholic 
Church 


Events 
of the 
novel 


Rote events of the novel—including those of the historical episodes, 
ginni €y Occur entirely in the imagination of Stencil—take place at the 
ieis Ng of the ascent of V.’s fifth and current phase (not to mention that 

Itself Neatly symbolized by the Roman numeral V). This explains why 
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much of the evidence in the book appears somewhat sketchy, as much oF 
what will happen in the world with greater and goner force and frequency 

_ has only begun to take shape. Similarly, the novel’s treatment of V.’s past 
tends to provide only as much evidence as 1t deems necessary to project V's 
basic outline. For example, as V. loses power to influence human events, 
“she” ultimately reaches the nadir of her descent at each stage by becoming 
briefly and entirely human. Two of these moments are accounted for in the 
persons of Christ and Victoria Wren, while preceding figures who served 
the same function remain absent from the book. However, these “missin 
links” do not imply that for Stencil—or for the novel—these figures did not 
exist. On the contrary, they imply that Stencil has rightly assumed their ex. 
istence pari passu based on that which he has already established. Remem- 
ber that Stencil has not given up his search for further evidence at the 
novel’s end, but that evidence, while adding possible refinement to his the- 
sis, has become supererogatory to the proof of its overall correctness. 

If Pynchon intended the connection between the death of the Bad 
Priest and the birth of the V-1, why didn’t he set that episode in a more 
logical location, say Germany or London? This would certainly not have 
been inconsistent with his plain desire to represent in his first novel as wide 
a range of times and places as possible. Looking at the novel this way, it 
seems far more strange that he should have written two historical episodes 
set on Malta (not to mention the contemporary episode set there) than 
that he should have avoided Germany and London. His reasons would seem 
obvious. In his introduction to A Gravity’s Rainbow Companion, Steven 
Weisenburger writes that the “idea [for Gravity’s Rainbow] had grown, parts 
of it during a stint in Mexico, from the writing of V.” (1). If this was so, and 
Pynchon knew that a subsequent novel would be set mainly in Germany 
and London, dramatizing events surrounding the advent of the V-2, why 
should he risk stepping on the toes, so to speak, of that future project for 
the sake of a single episode in V? The narrative breadth of V. can hardly be 
said to have suffered much from that choice. But given the difficulty that so 
many readers have had linking the death of V. on Malta with the birth of 
the V-1, the wisdom of that decision may be justly questioned. All literary 
works must, of course, be judged on the basis of what they can actually be 
demonstrated to have achieved, rather than by authorial intentions, which 
are difficult to prove and often subject to change. Richard Ellmann recounts 
James Joyce’s subsequent misgivings about having based Ulysses so closely 
on the narrative of Homer: “A whim,” he explained in 1937 to an amazed 
Nabokov (616). However, the idea that Joyce could really have composé 
so complex and meticulous a masterpiece had he not based it on Homer 
seems, to me at any rate, itself as whimsical as the idea that Pynchon coul 
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created so specifically imaginative a work as V. by building it around so 

have la concept as entropy. 
Se egret over the failure to more closely link V.’s death and the birth of 

e V1 may in fact explain Pynchon’s curious remark in the introduction 
o Slow Learner, published in 1984, where he stated: “people think I know 
more about the subject of entropy than I really do” (12). Such a statement 
night easily be dismissed as false modesty, especially since entropy is nota 
wnicularly complicated scientific concept to grasp. I am inclined to sus- 
ect it represents a measure of frustration with the continuing reaction to 
y Merriam Webster's Collegiate Dictionary defines entropy as “the degradation 
ofthe matter and energy in the universe to an ultimate state of inert unifor- 
mity.” If my thesis is correct, this notion cannot be relevant to V., however 
relevant it may be to Pynchon’s other works. For one thing, nowhere does 
he novel imply that V. is in anything other than her most recent phase, 
ave perhaps in the moony speculations of Mehemet to Stencil’s father in 
he epilogue (“The body slows down, machines wear out, planets falter and 
bop, sun and stars gutter and smoke, etc.” [461]). For another, entropy is 
a all-inclusive process utterly inconsistent with the effect of V.’s powers at 
my time in her relatively brief history. V. did not first appear until long 
fter the human race, let alone the universe, had come into existence. More- 
wer, the notion of V. as an all-consuming power is impossible to reconcile 
with the ingenious novel Pynchon has written. As Tony Tanner has stated: 
ifV. can mean everything it means nothing” (“V. and V2” 27). It is, I would 
ague, V.’s greatest achievement that it presents a mystery whose solution is 
‘xpansive enough to satisfy the most expectant reader while at the same 
ime finite enough to keep from being rendered meaningless. 

_ Hfanything in V can be said to have become meaningless, it may be the 
tistinction between the words animate and inanimate. Indeed, it is almost as 
‘they would be forged into some new word that could contain both ideas 
‘multaneously. It has been thought that V. single-mindedly depicts a de- 
“Mne in the world from the animate to the inanimate, but this view really 
a represents half of the novel’s more complex and subtle equation. For 
a pee being that can be seen to have Decors somehow less ani- 
ret SHROU 1s some inanimate Ogee like Benny’s garrulous robot-antago- 
ime de Dor Rachel Owlglass’s sensuous sports car, that has become to 
nee oa newly animate. It may be that the idea of an animais object 
a oe y and thoroughly insinuated itself into the modern world that 
but ites, €ss inclined to regard with surprise this half of the equation. 
i er the reason, this process as it occurs in two opposing direc- 


Ons $ 
ee Once creates the chief dramatic focus of the book’s contemporary 
6s, 
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Because many critics have so well documented the animate becomin 
the inanimate, I shall limit my own observations to the reverse process, fo. 
cusing on two examples. The first comes from the opening chapter and 
involves the owner of the lively Sailor’s Grave bar, Mrs. Buffo, who has had 
“custom beer taps installed, made of foam rubber, in the shape of large 
breasts” (12-13). These she employs during something called Suck Hour, 
the 250 or so sailors present are invited to suck beer from these 
beer spigots turned humanlike breasts. That this scene represents a rever- 
sal of the animate-to-inanimate formula is made even more interesting by 
the fact that so ambitious a writer should have begun his first novel with so 
ostensibly sophomoric a scene. No doubt Pynchon was emboldened by the 
knowledge that a second reading of it, in light of V.’s full implications, would 
dissolve concerns about puerility. The second example comes from chapter 
10 and involves the jazz musician McClintic Sphere, one of whose fellow 
band members is rendered virtually indistinguishable from his musical in- 
strument: “The horn wanted to finish off: he’d been tired all week as 
Sphere” (281). Later in the same chapter, Sphere is singing to himself, while 
in the background, we are told, “the natural horn was soloing” (293). Surely 
this is no “sterile fantasy,” as Edward Mendelson has described it (6), but 
rather literary achievement of the highest order in a text that is nothing 
short of vibrant. 

To be sure, there has been a certain amount of backing away from the 
strictly entropic view of V. in recent years. As early as 1986, Robert D. 
Newman complained that “the apocalyptic tag most critics have attached to 
V. is too one-dimensional to fit Pynchon’s vision” (34), although he sub- 
scribed to the equally widely held view regarding the book’s central mystery 
that “the answer is that there is no answer” (56). David Seed shares a similar 
opinion about entropy—or anything else, apparently—as a strict theme; he 
argues that “the text is complicated so as to make a clear overview well nigh 
impossible” and goes further still on the question of V. itself; stating that it 
“mocks the reader’s search for certainty over the novel’s title” (116). 
Theodore D. Kharpertian has more recently attempted to merge the idea 
of entropy with its opposite: 


in which 


The V. narrative and the Profane narrative constitute, then, a binary 
opposition; as the Profane narrative represents entropy (and ridi- 
cules its principal exponent, Profane), so the V. narrative repre 
sents the contradictory effort at negentropy (and ridicules its pu” 
cipal exponent, Stencil), and the two narratives coexist within the 
frame of the text, consequently, in ironic relation to each other 


(76) 
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„ while sharing my skepticism of entropy as the central motif in V, what 
Pe these views (and many others besides) hold most strikingly in com- 
n3 is their basic distrust of the text as it stands, a feeling that its evidence 
„so facto can never be truly and faithfully accepted as adding up to any 
e thing in particular. 
oñ : A 4 
Nowhere has this distrust of the evidence been more fully exhibited 
than in response to the historical episodes, yet nowhere has the evidence 
been more faithfully preserved. What the historical episodes represent first 
and foremost isa device that allows the author to summarize the informa- 
jon acquired by Stencil before the opening of the novel. Thus the question 
becomes: how can Stencil be relied on to know everything he relates in 
them? It is, therefore, to a somewhat closer examination of one of them 
that I wish to turn in order to demonstrate just how ingeniously reliable 
they in fact are. Bear in mind that unlike the character in Borges’s magnifi- 
cent tale “The Circular Ruins,” who is content to go off and create life en- 
tirely out of his own imagination and thin air, Stencil must first acquire a 
requisite degree of solid evidence before attempting any Stencilized ver- 
sion of history. Now, at one point in the episode set in Florence, we are 
asked to believe that old Godolphin, on the verge of being picked up for 
interrogation by the Italian police, manages to flee his would-be captors 
only to be chased melodramatically through the streets. Soon, however, he 
uns headlong and conveniently into his old friend Signor Mantissa, who 
ultimately helps him flee the city. What characterizes these scenes is what 
would seem to be their utter disregard for narrative plausibility. How, for 
instance, does this old and spent figure manage to proceed with such youth- 
ful alacrity directly into the path of the one man in a city the size of Flo- 
tence willing and prepared to escort him to safety? Let us speculate for a 
Moment on the genesis of this tale: let us suppose that all Stencil really knew 
for certain was that old Godolphin was being sought on such-and-such a 
tate for questioning by agents of the British Foreign Office, including 
Sidney Stencil, and that he managed to escape Florence shortly thereafter 
a company of Mantissa. Does it really matter in the end what specifi- 
Beker pred between those two points? Well, it might, of course, if be- 
table aie two points were hidden some crucial piece of information Gs 
Ben aoo aoing all the other known evidence. But that is hardly likely, or 
thetic ev yi possible. Hence, Stencil is not engaged in producing an aes- 
a aa for its own sake, any more than he is engaged in pretending 
Pecific ene happened between those two points simply because he has no 
vidence to support it. What he is engaged in is the useful and nec- 
aes of connecting the points that he does Possess as efficiently as 
or the purpose of laying out, and thus more easily comprehend- 
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scribe. In this sense, the very lack of plausibi]- 
ity of these scenes becomes a function, and indeed a proof, of Stencil’s re. 
straint from taking unnecessary dramatic license in constructing them; fur 
thermore, it helps us to remain cognizant of these episodes in the light in 
which they are presented and on which basis they can be truly relied: as 
depictions of what Stencil’s knowledge has led him most safely to conclude. 

Where V., and especially the contemporary episodes, may be more seri- 
ously faulted is in the level of its characterizations. As Roger Henkle has 
stated: “It is fair to take Pynchon to task for his failures to dramatize his 
themes through characterization” (107). In a way, the very premise of y, 
conveniently provided Pynchon with a kind of alibi for this. To have cre. 
ated characters as rich and fully dimensional as those found in more tradi- 
tionally great novels would have undercut one of the book’s central themes: 
namely, that human beings aren’t exactly what they used to be. This in turn 
affects the plotting, if such it may be called, since quite appropriately noth- 
ing much happens in any conventional sense. One notable exception may 
be the famous chapter “In which Esther gets a nose job.” Although nothing 
happens here either in the sense of traditionally furthering the story, 
Pynchon’s combining highly specialized knowledge with cruelly inappro- 
priate humor (“‘Should have used Hyoscin,’ Trench said. ‘It gives them 
amnesia, man.’ ‘Quiet schlep,’ said the doctor, scrubbing” [104]) gives the 
scene a vividness quite absent from most of the rest of these episodes. 

Benny’s indistinct and uncompelling nature as a character raises an 
important question: if passive Benny is more character type than character, 
why does he play so prominenta role in the novel? Having already discussed 
a number of the ways in which Pynchon devised V. to avoid some of the 
worst clichés of detective and other forms of quest fiction, I should note 
how many of those ways depend on the idea of V. as the specific chain of 
motive forces that this essay has demonstrated her to be. Yet there is one 
other notable convention of the genre that Pynchon manages to sidestep, 
one that helps explain Benny’s significant place in the work—the cliché of 
the red herring. 

It would, of course, be inept to abandon even the most overworked 
cliché without substituting something that could function quite as well. 
(Many pretentious works presume to parody their superiors, but really only 
succeed in demonstrating why a cliché has become a cliché.) In order to 
see how V. manages without the red herring that flourishes in so much de- 
tective fiction, it will be helpful to first look at an example of what might be 
confused with a traditional use of the device. Consider the story of Vheissu- 
Since it is now clear that Vheissu is not the answer to the question “Who ot 
what is V.?” then this story would seem to have functioned to distract the 


ing, the larger picture they de 
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ade rs attention from any premature discovery of the answer to the book’s 
ental mystery. And in a sense it has. But here again, let us view the thing a 
jile more closely and carefully. By what artistic right should the story of 
yheissu have merited inclusion ina work entitled V? I have already estab- 
jshed that V. is not an all-inclusive phenomenon. Rather, it is like the ar- 
ides in a single volume of an encyclopedia: numerous, wide-ranging, and 
connected by the fact that each entry begins with the common letter, How- 
aver, in the case of Pynchon’s novel, that letter is not the connecting point. 
Instead, What connects everything is the history of V. To whom, after all, does 
ald Godolphin tell his story, with its almost mythical overtones (most obvi- 
ously reminiscent of the latter sections of Poe’s The Narrative of Arthur Gor- 
don Pym)? Simply stated, he tells it to V., thus connecting it to her and mak- 
ing it a part of the biography of her existence. In this sense, it is no red 
herring at all. Moreover, its coincident themes not only shed greater light 
on the book’s larger ones, but actually help to create them. What serves as 
the longest running “red herring” turns out to be the story of Father Fair- 
ing, which is introduced in chapter 5, but whose connection to V. is not 
revealed until the penultimate chapter. Appropriately, it is this final con- 
nection that effectively pushes Stencil’s theory over the top and justifies his 
claim: “Clinches it.” 

Which brings us back to Benny. It is important to realize that Benny is 
nota victim of V.’s powers per se; he is, it must be admitted, a technological 
‘schlemihl” (among other kinds), out of tune with the thinking and move- 
nent of the modern world. His inability to adapt to the increasingly mecha- 
nized world around him is simply the most recent and obvious develop- 
ment pushing him around and making him into a victim; his passive nature 
and character type is really much older than V.—it is as old as the human 
face itself. What thematically justifies his elevated status in the novel is not 
© much what has happened to him as what has begun to happen to so 
aul others around him, and which can be most clearly seen by compari- 

o him: as a result of V.’s most recent emanation as a motive force, more 
more characters have come in one way or another to resemble him in 
pee cs. And to this extent, at least, Pynchon may be said to have 
cnn eh dramatized his themes Honga characterization. As for what 
chante to more directly justify Benny s appearance in the novel, by now 
i e e obvious: his direct connection to V. through Stencil. Of course, 
nt thar umes that Stencil is the son of V., and as such her unwitting agent, 
ca a fact the novel never challenges. Draw a straight line between 
Rohishin, aa one point a mystery and the other the solution. This is the 
the ae lrst novel Thomas Pynchon created, and which has kept many 

skillful and experienced readers guessing for over 30 years. 
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H.D. and Eurydice 
MARGARET BRUZELIUS 


.. . everything is at stake in the decision of the gaze. 
—Blanchot, “The Gaze of Orpheus” (104) 


n their uses of Orpheus, poets have dwelt on the figure of Orpheus while 
ic remains an enigma, the shadowy instance that allows the trans- 
brmation of a poet into Orpheus. It is the paradox of Orpheus’s myth that 
isin his moment of forgetting what he has labored so intensely to achieve 
that he accedes to the highest level of poetic creation. A Eurydice alive in 
‘her diurnal truth,” in Blanchot’s phrase (from the essay “The Gaze of 
Orpheus” [100]), is a figure of farce, like the much-tried wife of Cocteau’s 
ilm who must constantly duck under the furniture to avoid her husband’s 
ğe in an ultimately futile effort to avoid her second death. Eurydice is 
ice forgotten: forgotten first because she is remembered only as the occa- 
ion of Orpheus’s first miracle, his descent to the underworld, and forgot- 
‘again when her second death endows Orpheus’s voice with such over 
thelming power that her loss seems nugatory. 

Most accounts of the legend assume (even if they do not articulate) 
Ovid's blithe disregard of Eurydice’s plight: “What did she have to com- 
thin of One thing, only: He loved her” (Book X, lines 61-62, p. 36). But 

€ story of Orpheus’s gaze is not only the story of the mute female object 
Mssive before the male artist’s gaze. It is also the story of the artist's depen- 
ence on that erotic other, the external subject that enables him to become 
et who is Orpheus. It is this redoubled doubleness that Blanchot ex- 
* ce emptiness of Eurydice doubled by the emptiness of Orpheus, 
| spiration is possible only in a moment of complete self-forgetting: 


If inspiration means that Orpheus fails and Eurydice is lost twice 
Over... it also turns Orpheus towards that failure and that insignifi- 
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oerces him, by an irresistible impulse, as though givin 


cance and c Ee 
ous than giving up success. (109) 


up failure were much more seri 
The category of “diurnal truth” seems equally alien to both elements of this 
story, although traditionally only Eurydice is Neat ae have died. 

In the context of H.D.’s larger work, her poem “Eurydice” exists jn a 
limbo that parallels that of its subject. It was included in Amy Lowell’s col- 
lection Some Imagist Poets and organized into the section entitled “The Gog” 
by H.D. when her Collected Poems was published in 1925. Critics have typi- 
cally folded it into the stream of her later poems sven as Helen in Egypt and 
“Calypso,” where, in Rachel Blau DuPlessis’s words, H.D. has attempted to 
give a voice to one of the female figures long left voiceless within our cul- 
ture” (420).! In this reading, Eurydice stands as a figure who, like the later 
personae adopted by H.D., successfully articulates a vibrant female reality 
that contests the dominant masculine worldview. For DuPlessis, “Eurydice” 
claims the colorless and contingent hell of the poem as the sufficient space 
of poetic creation, “not the space of rejection, negation, and loss, but [of] 
the splendor of her essential life” (411).” 

For critics interested in her imagist poetics, “Eurydice” lies outside the 
core of H.D.’s practice, as represented by her first collection Sea Garden and 
the two most anthologized poems from the second collection, “Oread” and 
“The Pool,” all dominated by imagist practices.? Unlike such H.D. poems 
whose opening lines evoke a crystalline moment of vision—“Weed, moss- 
weed, / root tangled in sand” or “The hard sand breaks” (from “Iris” and 
“Hermes of the Ways”)—“Eurydice” is not imagist but narrative, and it be- 
gins not with sight but with speech that expresses pure rage: “So you have 
swept me back, / I who could have walked with the live souls / above the 
earth” (CP, 1983, 51). Only after this blast of anger will H.D. offer images, 
as in her description of hell where “dead lichens drip / dead cinders upon 
moss of ash.”* 

But to read H.D.’s “Eurydice” as prelude to the poet’s later appropria- 
pons of the lost female voice of antiquity (or to ignore it as insufficiently 

imagist”) is to lose sight of its central location in a sequence of poems all 
of which address the significance of the gaze, the relation between the art- 
ist and her work, and the collapse of the distinction between subject and 
object. While Eurydice’s situation exemplifies the impasse of the gaze in 2 
gendered, zero-sum economy in which Orpheus’s gain must necessarily 
comejat her expense, it is not an isolated moment but part of an extended 
meditation on the relation of the artist to his object, not only the erotic 
object—Eurydice—but the aesthetic object—the artist's “work,” 1? 
Blanchot’s term. “Eurydice” is not only a moment of feminist rage that en 
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ples the later poems, it is also part of H.D.’s attempt to free herself from 
; constraints ofa model of artistic inspiration dominated by the all-pow- 
-ful possessive artistic gaze with its presumed masculine bias and its greedy 
: ropriation of motivating power (figured as light in these poems) and its 
T hasis on the isolated duo of artist and model. “The God” articulates a 
as of moments in which the artist/lover is absolutely transcended by his 
ouble object—the mote oiner and the aesthetic work—and becomes an 
object mastered by twe work, i mai an independent maker but a thing made. 
In this context, while “Eurydice” remains the expression of the agonizing 
“double bind” of the woman writer constrained to speak as object in a mas- 
culine-dominated visual economy,” this anguished position paradoxically 
encompasses and reflects back on Orpheus, who is himself the object 
worked by the “god.” In H.D., Orpheus stands condemned—not only in 
the “Eurydice” poem but also in the entire series The God—as one who has 
fundamentally misunderstood both his position and that of his artistic ob- 
ject in the order of art. He is not the source of the light that illuminates the 
object and allows the art to be made, but rather a thing himself illuminated 
by art. 

As it stands in H.D.’s Collected Poems, 1914-1944, “The God” sequence 
deliberately revises Ovid’s Metamorphosis, rewriting and resituating the sto- 
nes linked by Ovid to the Orpheus myth.® In Ovid, the Orpheus series of 
stories begins with Orpheus’s descent to the underworld and his winning/ 
losing Eurydice; Ovid interpolates the story of Cyparissus and then has 
Orpheus narrate the stories of Ganymede, Apollo and Hyacinthus, 
Pygmalion, Cinyras and Myrrha, and Adonis, within which Aphrodite tells 
the story of Atalanta that ends Book Ten. Ovid resumes the role of narrator 
n Book Eleven and recounts the death of Orpheus. In each of the stories 
ld by Orpheus, Ovid celebrates the effect of the artist/lover’s possessive 
sae on his object: Apollo and Aphrodite transform Cyparissus and Adonis, 
leus takes Ganymede to Olympus, Pygmalion’s “ivory girl” comes to life, 
Orpheus's lament for Eurydice reorders the natural world. In all of these 
‘ries Ovid focuses on the strength of the artist’s desire and its ability to 
a nature and create from the ashes of the object a memorial to the 
Taal a memorial in which the object—Eurydice as subject, in her 

al truth”—is abolished. 
y H.D. chooses three tales from the Orpheus cycle, those of Adonis, 
Smalion, and Orpheus. In H.D.’s version, however, the important meta- 
3 a is not that effected by the artist on the passive erotic object but 
Wl ome Phosis of the artist him or herself. Unlike the artists in Ovid, 
for a m their aesthetic miracles themselves unscathed (even Orpheus, 

» IS a cheerful fellow who soon finds consolation with boys), the 
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H.D. must abandon the illusion of autonomy, identify with the de. 

independent subject, and, in that move, become 
ork of art. There can be no separation of the artist 
his art. In H.D., the “subject” ofa work of art must 
and can never be approached as a passive 
instrument or mere occasion for artistic virtuosity: Each thing (living or not) 
has its own source of light that the artist must preserve in order to create, 
For H.D., Orpheus’s mistake is to make Eurydice into a thing—he kills her— 
in order to make his art. 

H.D. begins in this sequence the poetic turn that will release her from 
the limited artistic economy inherent in the artist’s possessive gaze and move 
her toward the freedom of the palimpsest, an unlimited layering of percep- 
tions through time and space. She not only reverses Ovid’s ordering and 
emphasis but also undermines one element in each of the erotic/aesthetic 
couplings she adapts from Ovid: her Adonis has no Aphrodite, her Pyg- 
malion no Galatea, her Eurydice no Orpheus. The subject/object relation 
is rewritten not as a static bond between an active seer and a passive seen, 
but rather as a vital link in which subject and object merge in a constantly 
shifting and boundaryless economy. The artist is not an autonomous being 
who exists independently of the object, illuminating it with his presence 
and fixing it with his gaze. Rather, the artist perceives the light within the 
object, melds it with her own, and expresses both in the art in a relation of 
total dependence. The work of art, the “god,” is not an outer reality but an 
inglowing that possesses and transforms the artist: the god represents a 
moment of fusion between the seer and the seen—in Blanchot’s terms, the 
moment of inspiration—in which craft is forgotten and the artist “gives the 
sacred to itself” (103). For H.D., Aphrodite, Pygmalion, and Orpheus rep- 
resent not the triumph of an eroticized aesthetic relation but the dead end 
of an economy of desire based on an idea of art in which the source of 
illumination is the independent eye of the artist. 

In Ovid, the series of stories framed by Orpheus’s descent and transfor 
mation reflect the inexorable division between the object gazed upon and 
the subject who gazes, sending out a beam of light on which the object !s 
dependent (and in the absence of which the object must vanish). The rela- 
gon is rigidly hierarchized, with the artwork and the artist on top and the 
object of the gaze mere material for gossip. H.D.’s poems on Ovidian themes 
examine the autonomous artist’s gaze in order to insist on the ultimate iden- 
tity between artist and the object of his gaze, which as the subject of thg 
work of art is itselfa source of light, and not merely a reflection of the artists 
light. Each poem in this group centers on the connection amon 
ideas: the “light” inherent in the object itself (its position as subject)» 


artist in 
sired object as itself an 
part of a transformed w 
from either his object or 
retain its position as a subject 
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ze of the artist who perceives (receives) that light, and the necessary in- 
‘dependence of artist and object in the work of art. The artist’s eye does 
a rovide the illumination in which the object is transfigured: every ob- 
A A its own source of light (even if only the black light of “Eurydice”), 
and the artist’s gaze can only perceive the object’s inherent light. The artist 
possesses light only by virtue of being herself an object within a visual 
economy. Rather than the artist translating (sublimating, elevating, trans- 
forming) the object, H.D. insists on the transformation of the artist into 
thing—the thing that is shaped by the “god,” not shaper of gods. 

The series in “The God” begins with “Adonis,” in which H.D. imagines 
Aphrodite's toy boy as an icon of the dying god, a figure who represents 
‘each of us.” In Ovid, Adonis’s story exists as the frame for the story of 
Atalanta, a story Aphrodite tells both to warn Adonis against hunting wild 
game and also as an instance of the dangers of ignoring proper respect for 
the gods. Adonis, of course, fails to take heed and is killed; Aphrodite then 
turns him into a fragile monument, the anemone, “doomed all too swift 
and soon.” Aphrodite’s desire for the doomed beloved illustrates the 
Ovidian separation between seer and seen—Adonis exists only as the trans- 
formed anemone, a monument to Aphrodite’s love. 

H.D. addresses Adonis not as the memorial he became but as a living 
presence: “Each of us like you / has died once, / each of us like you / has 
passed through drift of wood-leaves, / cracked and bent. . . .” This Adonis is 
not a singular sacrifice but a figure for a process everyone must undergo. 
H.D. repeats the line “each of us like you” three times within the 19 lines of 
the first section and again at the end of the second section. The “each of 
us” insists that every object is also a subject, that Adonis’s transformation is 
nota locatable and limited transaction between a powerful seer and a pas- 
We seen but a universal process. Death is itself transfigured: H.D. does not 
address the flower, but rather the vivid yellow leaf of the dead plant—‘win- 
tr leaves / so golden in the sun-fire / that even the live wood flowers / 
Were dark”; a leaf whose flame is more alive than the living flowers—“burnt 
Mto gold points / lighted afresh / crisp amber, scales of gold-leaf, / gold 
umed and re-welded / in the sun-heat.” Adonis becomes his own monu- 
ec points / lighted afresh,” and recreates himself as the fused art- 

ject, the work of art. 
2 ae second section of the poem addresses both Adonis and Aphrodite 
ton im i a a tomple front. The contrast between the ing transforma- 
and fee by the each of us like you / has died once of the first part 
ead artifacts is immediately apparent in this list of negatives: 
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Not the gold on the temple-front 
where you stand 


is as gold as this; 
not the gold that fastens your sandal, 


nor the gold reft 

through your chiseled locks 

is as gold as this last year’s leaf... not all the gold hammered and 
wrought 

and beaten 

on your lover’s face, 

brow and bare breast 

is as golden as this. 

“beaten / on your lover’s face, / brow and bare breast,” 

while clearly referring to the working of the gold used to fashion the statue, 

suggests the violence inherent in the gaze, in which the object is subdued— 

“hammered... wrought... beaten”—in order to create the work of art. 

The artist is entirely absent except as brute force (who made these statues?) 

in the shaping of these alienated objects that are present only in their insuf- 

ficiency (“not...not...not”). The transformed leaf, in contrast, stands as 

a collaboration in which the artist is contained, and the anemone, though 

dead, is its own source of light, more alive than living flowers. In the ab- 

sence of Aphrodite, who in the Ovidian version is the artificer, H.D. makes 

Adonis a self-created work of art, the source of its own radiance: “lighted 

afresh” and “so golden in the sun fire / that even the live wood-flowers / 

were dark.” 

In “Adonis” H.D. entirely eliminates Aphrodite—Ovid’s artist/maker— 
while preserving the object of her affection—the Adonis/anemone—as an 
independent and seemingly self-generated artwork fully alive in its death- 
lessness. In a similar move, she eliminates Galatea—the emblem of success 
ful artistic creation—from her account of Pygmalion. Like the other stories 
in the Orpheus series, Ovid’s account of Pygmalion emphasizes the artist’s 
overwhelming desire and its ability to transform his object. In Ovid, 
Pygmalion is a completely successful artist (although not a tragic lover). 
Because his desire is absolute, he is able to create a living art object (granted, 
Aphrodite helps him out). Since Ovid never names the statue, nor has 
Pygmalion do so, she/it remains the quintessential embodiment of a fan- 
lasy of unresisting femininity, unquestionable virginity, and total possession 
of an erotic other. Ovid’s Pygmalion stands in the same relation to art as He 
statues on the temple in H.D.’s “Adonis” and the Orpheus of “Eurydice : 
his gaze illuminates a passive and previously nonexistent object. 

H.D. switches the emphasis of the story from the erotic wish ful 


The expression 


fillment 
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‘culated by Ovid to its exact opposite, Pygmalion’s helplessness when his 
ae come to life, turn their backs on him, and walk away. Her Pygmalion 
oe sculpts a woman’s statue nor has any erotic success (although since 
ne name is indelibly associated with the creation of Galatea, his predica- 
A in H.D. necessarily comments on the erotic wish fulfillment captured 
py the myth). With the first line of the poem, “Shall I let myself be caught / 
in my own light? H.D. suggests Pygmalion’s misunderstanding of his rela- 
tion to light, which he assumes emanates from himself—“my own light’— 
rather than from the objects around him. Pygmalion’s assumption that he 
can choose to be “caught in the light” betrays his belief in his control of the 
light, his autonomy as artist, and the dependence on his gaze of the objects 
he perceives. For H.D., the idea of the isolated spotlight of the artist’s gaze, 
agaze SO intense it can create life, represents a fundamental misunderstand- 
ing of art. In a paradoxical moment of failure that reflects the absence of 
collaboration between the artist and his subject (and is the emblem of the 
revenge of that alienated object), when Pygmalion succeeds in creating life, 
when his statues of the gods live and move, they turn their backs on him: he 
can create only objects that see him as alien. 

“Pygmalion” begins with a series of questions in which the artist explores 
his relation to the “god”: “Shall I let myself be caught / in my own light? / 
shall I let myself be broken / in my own heat? / or shall I cleft the rock as of 
old / and break my own fire / with its surface?” The repeated use of “break, 
broken” recalls the “cracked and bent” anemone of “Adonis,” but also sug- 
gests Pyemalion’s inability to accept the fact that he, like his stones, must be 
broken by the light in a shared moment of illumination. When Pygmalion 
wonders “does my work cloud this light?” and questions his separation from 


the materials of his art—“Which am I, / the stone or the power / that lifts 


the rock from the earth?”—he seems to show some comprehension of the 
tue relation of the artist to his object. But this perception is belied by the 
fact that he persists in questions that assume separation where there can 
only be identity. The poem ends, as it begins, with a question: “does this fire 
“ve me / for its own use?” 
a H.D.’s account of Pygmalion suggests an artist obsessed with the narcis- 
"stic multiplication of alienated objects: “I made image upon image for my 
w/.../ I made god upon god / . . . / I made the gods less than men / 
Mas a man and they my work.” With the vocabulary of the market- 
age = UES work”—and the hint of mindless manufacture of objects, im- 
Wit Hen image, god upon god,” Pygmalion betrays his egoistic obsession 
ma a3 ability to produce and control his production. When he asks “have 
k © this fire from myself? / or is this arrogance?” his pairing of arro- 
“€ with his own method suggests the depth of his implication in a lim- 
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H.D.’s Eurydice will use the same word to damn 
Orpheus in the next poem.) Pygmalion’s benighted question “does this fire 
thwart me / and my craft... >” suggests that he is unable to comprehend 
light and fire as forces independent of his gaze, and thus cannot accept 
that the illumination of the god—the moment that renders his craft nuga- 
tory, Blanchot’s inspiration—is nota threat to his art but rather its apotheo- 


SIS. 


ited economy of the gaze. ( 


Pygmalion’s narcissistic appropriation of light as his own light is annihi- 
lated by the eruption of “fire,” the light/ god/ fire cluster of images that are 
associated in H.D. with true artistry. In this moment of inspiration, the ob- 
ject and the subject meld into a new thing, the work, which lies outside the 
artist’s control. For H.D., Pygmalion represents the artist who can (perhaps) 
cendent possibility of another artistic economy but can- 
not abandon the illusion of the power of his own gaze. In the pivotal two 
central sections of the poem, Pygmalion is visited with the fire of creation 
(in an image that recalls Pentecostal fire): “fire has shaken my hand” and 
“over my head, fire stands, my marbles are alert.”” As he faces his statues, 
Pygmalion’s gaze and the creative fire have the same position in relation to 
the statues; both illuminate the object. But although Pygmalion recognizes 
that the creative fire does not emanate from his eye and that it has annulled 
his effort—‘“my strivings are dust’—his inability to accept a creation that is 
not engendered by his gaze alone is illustrated by his question “Now whatis 
it that has come to pass?” 

The result of Pygmalion’s triumph—the absolute artistic triumph when 
the work “comes to life”—is that Pygmalion’s newly vivified art tells him that 
he is not necessary: “each of the gods, perfect, / cries out from a perfect 
throat: / you are useless / no marble can bind me, / nor stone suggest” (italics in 
the original). The statues then “melt into the light,” a light that exceeds the 
spotlight of the artist’s gaze as the sunlight exceeds a flashlight. It is light 
beyond the artist’s controlling gaze that makes the statues of the gods dis- 
appear. There is no hint here of the dark light to which Eurydice is con- 
demned but rather an excess of fire/light that destroys the individual (male) 
artist's claim to control. When Pygmalion’s sculptures come alive, they do 
not embrace him as did Galatea does her maker in a moment of utter, nat 
cissistic selffulfillment, but abandon him for a light that can never be de- 
termined by his gaze and transcends it utterly. The model of artistry that 
assumes that the artist’s gaze is the source of light, in that word's largest 
sense of creation, is abolished when Pygmalion achieves the ultimate goal: 
the created work immediately declares him superfluous and his work nug® 
tory. Pygmalion’s art looks back at him and in that look abolishes his claim t0 


glimpse the trans 
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and independence. This section of the poem ends with a bleak 
Ce “my work is for naught.” 
in “Eurydice,” there remains a wisp of hope. In the final section 
galion again e T Soe between his self and his art: “Now 
“atthe power / that ee e this fire / as of old I made the gods / from 
© eh / am I the god? / or does the fire carve me / for its use?” While 
smalion’s questions are phrased as an either/or structure—he is either 
ihe artist who carves the object or he is the object that is carved—this final 
. | section actually r eveals the answer to Pygmalion’s predicament to be not a 
> negative and a positive, but two positives: he is both the carver and the 
aned. But even if he realizes that the abolition of his own gaze leads to a 
greater work, his persistent questioning implies his reluctance to relinquish 
ihe idea of his own autonomy, his refusal to see that the fire is in the god 
andnot dependent on him. 

In “Pygmalion” the artist is transfixed and humbled by the returned 
gaze of the art that disdains its maker: “you are useless, / no marble can bind 
ne, / no stone suggest.” Within H.D.’s Ovidian poems, there is a gradual in- 
crease of speech on the part of the alienated object. The progression culmi- 
nates in “Eurydice,” in which the object screams.out its victimization by the 
possessive gaze of the artist. While Pygmalion, as the artist, retains the delu- 
sion of craft and autonomy that allows him to pose the coy question “shall I 
kt myself be caught?”, Eurydice, condemned forever to a myth that glori- 
fies her lover at her expense, can have no such consolation.® Pygmalion’s 
question is only an example of the same arrogant (and by implication mas- 

line) insistence on a sacrificial dynamic of alienated art—a Medusa-like 

| exchange of gazes—that Orpheus exemplifies. Despite any illusion he may 
hold to the contrary, Pygmalion is to his statues as Orpheus is to Eurydice 
ind as Aphrodite is to Adonis: all three represent a murderous and alien- 
ated economy of the gaze that precludes the god, the art. 

ME te final, riveting poem of this series, “Eurydice,” H.D. aun s 
ae pee the notion of an all-powerful (implicitly male) ai ò : 
totic] raged speech to its object, the female occasion of the x e poed 
Menr her Eurydice furiously rates Orpheus for his care ee an 
ete, aa the same myth that allows her to eee apog ae 
‘aly to eek constrains that speaker's voice: Eury ae TA a a ! 
fom them ae that the limited economy of the gaze allows = ee Ae 
I: Re, the ell she inhabits. In the fatal geography of this prim te ee 
„tenter, Raa who occasions the story exists DH to pens : i ae a 
“Rue of ie ie understands, as Ores anabvama a aa ah rust is the 
“nh i artist does not supply the light, but ine loo oft eja 

| *aning available to her? While not “lost,” she is left with only the 
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s “Eurydice” moves from Pygmalion’s puzzlement 
), but ends in an impasse whose resolution is de 
n “hell must open like a red rose / for the deaq 


“black” light of hell. H.D.’ 
(shall I?) to agony (I must 
ferred to a distant day whe 


to pass.” X 
Because the poem is so clearly based on autobiographical material, and 


because it so vibrantly expresses pure Tage, it is inevitably (and properly) 
linked to H.D.’s own struggle to establish herself as an independent voice 
in the artistic milieu in which she moved as a young woman. H.D. had to 
both absorb and resist the influence—the aesthetic and erotic “gaze”—of 
Ezra Pound, D. H. Lawrence, and her husband Richard Aldington in the 
early days of her writing career.! H.D. was frequently photographed and 
was interested in both photography and cinema (she acted in several moy- 
ies directed by William Maxwell). She was a female subject in a visual field 
dominated by men, and photographs of her are widely disseminated in col- 
lections of her writing. But H.D. was also deeply concerned with the same 
issues of craft versus control that Blanchot articulates, and her struggle with 
the inherent possessiveness of the gaze is part of her larger meditation on 
the link between the artist and his object—a means of expressing an idea of 
the god that moves away from egoistic possessiveness. As she has her char 
acter Julia say at the end of the novel Bid Me to Live, in her final declaration 
of independence from one of her male mentors, “the story must write me, 
the story must create me” (181). As in the Ovid poems, H.D.’s heroine 
struggles to elaborate an aesthetic that sees the artist as herself shaped by 
art. 

H.D.’s “Eurydice” unfolds along two separate visual planes: the surface 
of the world in which color, light, and the gaze are determinate, and the 
underworld, lit by “black” light and within which the gaze seems barely ef 
fective. The surface of the world has yellow of saffron, hyacinth, azure, and 
gold, and, of course, Orpheus. Hell has black, red sparks, and “colorless” 
light, which is “worse than black,” and Eurydice. In the second section of 
the poem (which is divided into seven sections), H.D. develops a topog!® 
phy of the gaze that ultimately imprisons Eurydice in that colorless world 
and reiterates her dependence on the gaze of Orpheus, her inability to 
evoke herself the natural world that he has so ruthlessly appropriated. 
Eurydice asks Orpheus, “what was it that crossed my face / with the light 
from yours / and your glance? what was it you saw in my face? / the light of 
your own face, / the fire of your own presence?” The poet looks at her oy) 
to see himself. When he turns to “shed his light” on Eurydice, he sees het 
he kills her. 

But in the last part of this section, Eurydice’s paradox is m 
more powerfully apparent, as she asserts that in her face the poet sess 2 


ade even 
nly 
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«reflex of the earth / hyacinth color / caught from the raw fissure in 
the ck / where the light struck, and the color of azure crocuses.” Eurydice 
pon not because Orpheus wanted to see her in her “diurnal presence” 
is W use she exists for him only as the reflection of the earth that she 
A now irrevocably lost in being seen. His gaze is a reflex, with all that 
a implies of mirroring and of uncontrollable movement, and betrays 
lation to her as one based entirely and inevitably on woman-as-mir- 


is re ; . = 
n lation in which Eurydice exists only as the fulfillment of his exist- 


ror— a re 


nce. i 
; Jn the middle sections of the poem, Eurydice laments her inability to 


incorporate within herself the world of light. In a series of statements be- 
inning with if—“if I could have taken... if I could have caught up... if 
once I could have breathed into myself’—Eurydice imagines that she might 
have incorporated enough of the “golden mass . . . the great fragrance” to 
nave “dared the loss”—to have herself offered the sacrifice that Orpheus 
has ruthlessly exacted from her. She construes herself as an impossibly full 
object, overflowing with the light she has garnered from the lost surface of 
the earth: “if I could have caught up from the earth, the whole of the flow- 
ers of the earth, / if once I could have breathed into myself / the very golden 
crocuses / and the red... .” But implicit in this longing is its impossibility: 
the essence of the underworld is the absence of light. These two movements 
form an elegy for the lost possibility of Eurydice as herself actively incorpo- 
tating—“breathing into [her]self’—the same nature that she reflects for 
Orpheus.!! 

The fifth and sixth sections return to the theme of the gaze and its fatal 
consequences. Orpheus is seen as entirely autonomous and as a bar to 
Eurydice’s own perception of the light. In their progress up from the un- 
derworld, Orpheus has walked before her; at the end of the journey he fi- 
nally “passes across the light,” and it is this passage that prevents the light 
from reaching Eurydice. This idea of the artist—who controls the light and 
has, unlike the woman/object, a completely autonomous presence—is a 
model of hell, Eurydice asserts not only that living in a world in which she 
be a victim of Orpheus’s gaze is the same as being in hell—“such less is 
: °8s,/... / such terror / is no loss; / hell is no worse than your earth — 
i also that the world in which Orpheus is condemned to stray without 
€r is also hell, even “though you pass among the flowers and speak / with 
“spirits above the earth.” While Eurydice is the obvious victim of the false 
‘nomy of the gaze, Orpheus is also sacrificed because he can only be 
ce insofar as he and Eurydice collaborate on the work of art. In gaz- 
| teing er, he has created himself in her image as a permanently alienated 
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Itis in the sixth section that the inexorable arrangement of the myth jg 
felt most poignantly. Eurydice asserts “Against the black I have more ae 
/.../ against the blackness / and the stark grey / I have more light,” ba 
admits that “if I should tell you [Orpheus], / you would turn from your 
own fit paths /. . . turn again and glance back / and I would sink into a 

ible than this.” Eurydice’s doubleness, her predica. 


place / even more tern i l 
ment as always seen and never see-er, IS most poignantly made plain in this 


admission not only that her independence is con tingent on Orpheus’s never 
hearing of it, but also that Orpheus’s paths are “fit”—that he, like she, obeys 
an imperative of the gaze that cannot be escaped. Struggle as she may— 
and this is a Eurydice who struggles—she is relentlessly condemned by the 
visual economy of the gaze. 

In the final movement of the poem Eurydice again asserts herself. But 
by now the mad rage of the opening sections is lost. Retreating against the 
lethal look of Orpheus, she abjures the delight in the natural world of flow- 
ers (“fringe upon fringe / of blue crocuses, / crocuses, walled against the 
blue of themselves . . .”) that characterizes the middle sections of the poem 
and declares “At least I have the flowers of myself, / and my thoughts, no 
god / can take that; / I have the fervor of myself for a presence / and my 
own spirit for light.” With this statement Eurydice seems in fact to have be- 
come Orpheus, who is “to [him]self a presence.” But achieving the solipsis- 
tic isolation of Orpheus can only be read as loss, for Eurydice is reduced to 
the status of the object who reflects, and in this case who can reflect only 
the arrogance and ruthlessness—the “god” lessness—of Orpheus himself. 
In the last lines of the poem, Eurydice remains condemned to hell; she 
recognizes herself as the object that exists only in the regard of an other. 
Her voice and presence have shrunk from flaming rage to a small and pal- 
lid flame—the small and shapeless flame that is allowed the object in the 
triangulation of the gaze that exalts the artist: “small against the black / 
small against the formless rocks.” In despair, Eurydice reiterates that she 
can never be lost, but also that she remains in hell until a distant day of 
judgment, when hell gives out its dead: “before I am lost, / hell must open 
like a red rose / for the dead to pass.” The vigorous voice that opens the 
poem, while continuing to claim a space for itself—this is nol a wish for 
annihilation—nevertheless reveals itself as dependent for its eventual free- 
dom on a movement from outside.!2 

In these anti-Ovidian poems, H.D. uses Ovid’s stories as a way 10 @® 
plore and critique a paradigm of erotic engagement and the creation of art 


that relies on a passive object exposed before the artist’s active eye: m 
narrow economy of the gaze is rejected: in “Adonis,” the vivid ee kee 
ror 


eclipses the dead statues; in “Pygmalion,” the living statues walk away 
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rtist; 10 “Eurydice,” the woman refuses to accept her second death and 
he Ees her rage in her own vivid language, although ultimately even she 
e P feated by the power of the gaze. “Eurydice” represents the absolute 
i sgth of the subject who resists being transformed into “mere” object, 
Se the weakness of a voice whose stance is determined by the gaze of 
Pier —it is impossible for H.D. to re-site Eurydice outside the myth’s fa- 
wltopography: 

Adelaide Morris argues that H.D. deliberately sought to create with her 
friend Bryher a way of life based on a gift economy in which the object of 
exchange gains in value precisely because it is given, not sold. By refusing 
0 participate in a capital-based exchange economy predicated on scarcity, 
HD. can both absorb the powerful gifts she is given—the advice from the 
male writers who surround her, for example—and also pass them on, put 
the words in her work, and, in thus surrendering, master the gift (56-57). 
But the premise of such an economy must necessarily be a chain of people 
who are successively donors and receivers, and it is precisely these others 
who are missing from the stories H.D. adapts from Ovid. In her rewritings 
of Ovid, H.D. must either transform the story, as she does when she makes 
Adonis a communal self-created figure who represents the “each of us,” or, 
asin “Pygmalion” and “Eurydice,” show the Ovidian artist as bound to a 
fatal and limiting idea of the gaze. Eurydice, although she wrests speech 
from Orpheus, remains locked into a story in which her only option is to 
recreate in the mode of hell the visual economy that has condemned her to 
that space. While H.D. begins the poem with a vivid blast of defiance, the 
machinery of the story—the fact that Orpheus rising first toward life neces- 
sarily deflects the light—defeats even this vigorous female voice. 

In “The God” the three Ovid poems follow the opening invocation in 
which H.D. addresses the god. She recounts her despair—‘I even spoke this 
blasphemy / in my thoughts: / the earth is evil /... / I thought I would but 
atter salt / on the ripe grapes”—and then the moment in which the god 
teaches her: “in a moment / you have altered this; / beneath my feet, the 
ie 4 have no weight / against the rush of cyclamen. . . .” The moment of 

n is marked in the last verse when the poet picks the cyclamen and 


Places it against her skin. The “rush of cyclamen” then fuses with the sea— 


the ` A rE ST 
„„ ea is cyclamen-purple, / cyclamen-red . . ."—as the poet is initiated 


Mto Š « 
à moment from which she may not retreat: “Now I am powerless / to 


a This poem of both invocation and vocation marks an oani 
in which the poet sketches out a relation with the natural world 

ai the Stage for the rejection of the limited economy of the gaze i 
4, A ee following Ovid poems. These are ın turn followed by some o. 
Most “imagist” poems, “Oread” and “The Pool,” in which the gaze 
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itself is eliminated: There is invocation and vision, but no sense of a posses. 
sive connection between the two. The series ends with a long poem, “The 
Tribute,” which both rejects an economy based on sacrifice and death (and 
clearly refers to the massive carnage of the First World War) and declares 
that “beauty” can never be killed by the follies of men: “Could beauty be 
done to death, / they had struck her dead / in ages and ages past. . . .” Like 
Eurydice done to death by the folly of Orpheus, beauty remains, although 
it may have to wait for the “dead to pass. 

But H.D. also asserts, as does Blanchot, that Eurydice, although eter. 
nally defeated, can never be forgotten or “lost.” She can never be lost be- 
cause in her paradox not only does she represent the death of the poet, she 
is the poet. Whether the poet recognizes it or not (and, as we have seen, 
Pygmalion refuses to understand it), only the fusion of artist with object in 
a relation of total dependency can create art. Orpheus is only great insofar 
as he speaks Eurydice. If Eurydice is nothing without Orpheus, it is equally 
true, if often forgotten, that Orpheus can be nothing without her, that 
Pygmalion is nothing without Galatea. (Even Aphrodite, a goddess, joins 
the human community only insofar as she is Adonis.) 

H.D.’s writing in these poems exemplifies the struggle between the idea 
of a discrete gazer and the ambient world. In her later use of images like 
the palimpsest, the signet, and the hieroglyph, H.D. elaborates a method of 
expanding vision by layering it, so that there can be no restricted relation 
between gazer and gazed upon. The limited economy of active artist who 
gazes at a passive object is destabilized by multiplying the temporal planes 
upon which their interaction takes place. H.D.’s extraordinary epic Helen in 
Egypt exemplifies this technique. In Helen, the visible Helen contains within 
herself a series of avatars through which the exclusive possessiveness of the 
masculine gaze is transmuted and controlled. Helen, who, like Eurydice, 
has throughout Western culture exemplified womanhood as subjection to 
the gaze, is transfigured as a series of powerful female figures who escape 
and rewrite masculine history. H.D.’s insistence on the interdependence of 
the gazer and the gazed-on and her creation of a vibrant voice for 
Eurydice—who stands as a classic monument to the unspoken real—mark 
an early moment in her struggle to define the relation between the artist, 
the world, and the song. 

In “The Gaze of Orpheus,” Blanchot also insists on the identity of 
Orpheus and Eurydice: 


only in the song does Orpheus have power over Eurydice, bar ? 
the song Eurydice is also already lost and Orpheus himself is = 
scattered Orpheus, the “infinitely dead” Orpheus into which 
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ower of song transforms him from then on. . . . the desire, and 
Eurydice lost, and Orpheus scattered are necessary to the song. (101) 


gut Blanchot's version of the story, in its abstract gloom, preserves Orpheus’s 

e as the (un)motivated moment (since inspiration is not really under 
, control) that translates üne Os Late a supreme artist. In addition, 
planchot is indifferent to the realness of either Eurydice or Orpheus, nei- 
ther of whom is of any interest to him except insofar as either impinges on 
“the work.” In contrast, H.D. insists on the living, sexual particularity of the 
members of the aesthetic triangle, and makes that particularity the source 
of her writing. It is in her commitment to the real as real, as resistant, as 
xual, that she marks Orpheus. 

In a very different context, Roland Barthes imagines in his essay “The 
fiffel Tower” that the tower is an object that has “both sexes of sight”: it is 
“an object which sees, a glance which is seen” (238). H.D.’s struggle in giv- 
ing Eurydice a voice is to achieve Barthes’s two sexes of sight: to retain her 
position as the occasion of poetry but also to endow her with her own po- 
etic voice. In Bid Me to Live, Julia imagines the female artist as man-woman, 
the male artist as woman-man, “each two people, making four people” 
(136). In her poem, H.D. has transformed the doubly forgotten Eurydice 
into the doubled man-woman: the speaker who makes her very invisibility 
the source of her speech. 


hi 


NOTES 


"Or, as in Helen Sword’s article, it is approached as part of the dialogue 
between Lawrence and H.D. about gender and poetic voice. 
* Angela dePace Fritz argues in the same vein that “[i]n Eurydice’ H.D. 
teaches the point where the self transforms reality” (42). 
* Thom Gunn discusses HD’s imagism in precisely this way, although he links 
the poems to an underlying narrative of HD’s wish for the “rigidity of stone and 
Beal): 
tan “Diana Collecott also interrogates the rather simplistic idea of H.D. as im- 
| “St and links “Eurydice” to “Pygmalion” as I do (without exploring the link 
M detail). She then suggests that “Oread” be read not as an imagist moment 
itrather as “an abbreviated dramatic lyric” (124) that responds to the two 
ees Placed before it in the collection “The God.” Susan Friedman sees the 
fe cce on H.D. as an imagist-and-only-an-imagist as part of the long, sexist 
Im ition that identifies all important work by women as masculine and all fe- 
ç artists as male wanna-be’s (“Who Buried H.D.?”). 
A Suzanne Juhasz uses this term in Naked and Fiery Forms. Gregory Bateson 
| ay coined it in “Toward a Theory of Schizophrenia (in Steps), which theo- 
l deai at schizophrenia results from being simultaneously interpellated in two 
| y contradictory modes by the same person. 
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the poems in “The God” in her Collected Poems, published 
includes work published in Heliodora as well as poems that 
y. Louis Martz details the dates and places of pub- 


6 H.D. arranged 

in 1925. “The eel = 

een published separate 
Eia the Collected Poems, 1914-1944, 615-16. - 

7 As all of her biographers point out, H.D. ves üe child of the Pennsy 
nia‘Moravian community and would have been familiar with this scene. 

8 Although Robert Browning in his poem “Eurydice” suggests that she begs 

<illed by her lover s gaze. 
a 5 Se ese before the myth es been expressed by later women poets 
as well. Adrienne Rich’s “I dream I am the Death of Orpheus,” while clearly al- 
luding to the figure “la Morte d’Orfée” in the Cocteau film, also simply expresses 
a wish to do to Orpheus what he has done to the woman. Muriel Rukeyser’s 
later rejection of her early papens poem a e abandoning the myth 
i i : “no more masks, no more mytho 3 

a Brora et icaiaan, Helen Sword, and Rachel DuPlessis all discuss the re- 
lation of “Eurydice” to H.D.’s novel Bid Me to Live, in which the heroine, Julia, 
the H.D. character, recounts her attempt to write an “Orpheus” poem. In Bid 
Me to Live, the two men in Julia’s life critique her poetry as part of their rivalry 
over her (50-56). ; S th i i ; 

11 Eyen Eurydice’s impulse to generosity remains imprisoned in a limited 
economy of the gaze, since Eurydice, although imagining herself freely giving 
light and color, cannot imagine Orpheus’s gaze as not requiring her to give up 
light. 

$ 12 In Bid Me to Live, in contrast, Julia writes a fragment of an Orpheus poem 
(not a Eurydice poem) in which Eurydice longs for annihilation: “I am not ghost. 
... Touch not your lyre, nor seek to wake what lies forgotten” (56). 


lva- 


A version of this essay was first presented at a panel entitled “The Uses of 
Orpheus” at the MLA Convention in 1995. I am deeply indebted to Langdon 
Hammer for his advice and encouragement. 
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Seaward: H.D.’s Helen in Egyptasa 
Response to Pound’s Cantos 


JEFFREY TWITCHELL-WAAS 


D espite the firm nook in the modernist pantheon that H.D. has acquired 
over the past quarter century, she remains an oddly isolated figure 
within the larger matrix of poetic modernism. Recent scholarship has cor- 
rectly shifted attention to her late long poems, but there has been little con- 
sideration of how these ambitious works relate to other long poems by her 
contemporaries.! Over the last two decades of her life, H.D. composed nine 
long sequences (if we consider the Trilogy as discrete poems), which at the 
very least are clearly distinctive from the comparable works by Pound, Eliot, 
Crane, Williams, Stevens, and others that are commonly taken to be at the 
center of American poetic modernism. Undoubtedly, the ethereal mode of 
her work, which tends to filter out the messiness and vulgarities of present 
history, goes against the grain of contemporary developments. Yet, despite 
their apparent difference in manner and perspective, H.D. ’s long sequences 
were written within the context of these other works and the larger cultural 
project in which they are engaged. In this essay, I will focus on the most 
obvious point of contact: H.D.’s relationship with Pound, and specifically 
Helen in Egypt as a response to Pound’s Cantos. Few readers will be surprised 
at the suggestion of a significant relationship between these two works, yet 
the question has received little attention.2 

From the time she was composing Helen in Egypt (1952-55), H.D. fre- 
quently mentioned Pound and his Cantos in her correspondence with 
Norman Holmes Pearson, and evidently approved, was even flattered by, 
Pearson’s reference to Helen in Egypt as her “cantos” (Friedman 216) 2 Moré 
important, if more difficult to pinpoint, is that for H.D. and many others 
Pound defined the ambitiousness of the modernist poet. In the cases © 
H.D. and Williams, there appears little in the work of their early decades 
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d indicate an inevitable evolution toward the composition of long 
s, yet poth, late in their careers, felt compelled to produce deliber- 
oem Janned, epic-scale works. In End to Torment, H.D. remarks that “Think- 
a ras work, I recall my long Helen sequence. Perhaps, there was al- 
s a challenge in his creative power. Perhaps, even, [. . .] there was un- 
way jous—really unconscious—rivalry” (41). For H.D. personally, Pound 
represented her simultaneous initiation into both love and poetry, which 
remained inextricable and mutually motivating throughout her work. But 
most important, 1m the Cantos, as well as in his advocacy of other modern- 
ists, Pound promoted a conception of the “serious artist” responding com- 
rehensively to the sense of cultural crisis during the period of world wars. 
For the older generation of American modernists, who for all their rebel- 
liousness inherited a strong streak of Victorian earnestness, the social and 
spiritual catastrophe that manifested itself in the First World War and its 
aftermath obligated an attempt to identify the causes of cultural dysfunc- 
tion and to offer positive answers for renewal. In this sense, Helen in Egypt, 
despite its very different mode of procedure, is of a piece with these other 
modernist epics. 

H.D.’s ambitious late work, though, was not conceived as simply another 
rival modernist project alongside those of Pound and others, but as comple- 
mentary work. This is evident in her unique memoirs— Tribute to Freud and 
End to Torment, and I would also include Bid Me to Live—which examine her 
relationships with other major modernists. While commentators have em- 
phasized H.D.’s critiques of Freud, Pound, and Lawrence, this has some- 
times obscured the memoirs’ deeper intent to dialectically define her com- 
panionship with their work. This requires recognizing what distracts from 
the authentic impulse of their work, including prominently their masculin- 
im, in order to reveal where H.D. joins them in a common effort. Through- 
out her late work, H.D. repeatedly refers to her participation in a heretical 
band of artists and cultural workers—“bearers of the secret wisdom” as she 
rather immodestly puts it in The Walls Do Not Fall (CP 517)—who whatever 

ĉir superficial differences and disagreements are ultimately united in a 
Ben Purpose, a conspiracy for worldipeace (see By Avon, Sa 
Fa a n in Egypt, after Helen and Achilles's fateful encounter s i on foe 
a pater s rebirth as the “new Mortal, each goes separate ya a 

: both occupied with the thought of reconstruction, he ‘to re-claim the coast ue h 

‘ ses the light-house,’ she to establish or re-establish the ancient Mysteries” in 

mee bls of Amen (63; see also 89).* In the mutual project of pa pra 

Ta appears to be a division of labor whereby Achilles attends A x ; 

À ate and public sphere, while Helen attends to the sacred and psy: 
81cal forms of salvation and reconstruction. 
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Although H.D. had moved away from classical Greek materials after the 
1930s, her decision to work with broadly Homeric materials in Helen in Egypt 
was no doubt in part a response to those megaworks of Anglo-American 
modernism, Joyce’s Ulysses and Pound's Cantos. The story that Helen was 
not at Troy but had been divinely whisked off to Egypt during the war Tep- 
resents a well-established, if minority, alternative to the orthodoxy of the 
Homeric version, and so problematizes the classic narrative drawn on by 
Joyce and Pound. Actually, Helen in Egypt does not so much reject the 
Homeric narrative for a preferable alternative as it sets the two in dialogue 
and so complicates both. It is notable, however, that H.D. addresses the 
matter of the Iliad rather than that of the Odyssey. Well before Pound and 
Joyce, Odysseus had been taken as a type of the modern man. Curious for 
experience as an end in itself and pragmatically responding to each new 
circumstance, he and his story naturally have had more resonance with the 
modern sensibility than with the inflexible warrior ethos. For Pound, it is 
important that Odysseus'’s tale begins after the war and recounts a return 
home to reestablish the peacetime kingdom. For all its deviations into vari- 
ous hells, the Cantos begins with Odysseus seeking prophetic advice about 
how to get back home, and the poem was intended to help instigate a cul- 
tural revitalization to ensure that war was left behind for good, which is why 
the poem ground to a halt during World War II and its trajectory drastically 
altered when Pound returned to it at Pisa. In choosing to work with the 
Iliad materials, H.D. insists it is necessary to go not away from but back into 
the war. Since hers is a psychological, even a psychoanalytic epic rather than 
a historical one, it is necessary to reveal the psychic causes that for her lie 
beneath all social manifestations. By examining Achilles rather than 
Odysseus, she implies that the former is not an outdated type but remains 
an accurate model of the psychological economy of patriarchal power. 

Helen in Egypt situates itself with respect to Pound’s poem as the latter's 
textual unconscious, insisting on and exploring those spaces of the personal 
and psychological which tend to be repressed in the Cantos. H.D.’s epic ar- 
gues that war is due to repression, the cultivation of an ethos of egocentric 
strength that requires the repression of the maternal. In Achilles’s case, this 
means the sea, Thetis, the flowing, unbounded, vulnerable realm of expert- 
ence that would undermine the iron discipline of the warrior. According t0 
the mythic logic behind the figure of Achilles, he becomes the apotheosis 
of the warrior ideal precisely because his mother is the sea: the extreme 
powers of repression necessary for him to forget the maternal dialectically 
transform him into the model of military rigidity. This is a self perpetuating 
ethos: the repression that makes possible the warrior manifests itself in yo; 
lence and war, which in turn motivate the need for the warrior. What's left 
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Mitte “feminine,” not simply all those designated “women,” which might 
o f; well cover all manner of “inferior” classes of peoples, but the whole 
ia of the personal, of those human relations requiring a degree of sur- 
5 isc of the ego and the possibility of the transformation and interpen- 
jon of selves. The Achilles’ heel in all this is that he has a mother, mani- 
is Helen, the supposed cause of the war justifying the boys’ need to 
A themselves as repressed war machines. Helen is the cause of the Tro- 
ian Wal since as a sort of eidolon for Thetis, she is the Achilles that Achilles 
must deny in order to become Achilles°—which is why Helen is the central 
sue yet always appears as deflected to the margins of the war. In Helen in 
Fpp, Achilles is “killed when he exchanges a look with Helen up on Troy’s 
walls, a gaze he describes as “shimmering as light on the changeable sea” 
(54). In other words, he sees Thetis as himself mirrored in Helen’s eyes, a 
reflection that will be repeated for a final time when he washes up on the 
beach in Egypt. Achilles in fact melts or is scattered and immediately finds 
himself transported from the dry plains of Troy to a boat crossing the sea to 
Egypt, identified with the death ship of Osiris—who was similarly scattered, 
then reassembled by the Egyptian Thetis, Isis, and reborn as Horus, who in 
characteristic mythic logic then becomes both husband and son. 

If we consider this reading of Achilles and the Trojan War as a psycho- 
logical allegory in relation to Pound and the Cantos, we discern some inter- 
esting parallels. Pound’s “poem including history” is predominately con- 
cerned with historical, economic, and political materials on the assumption 
that herein lies the sickness of Western culture that must be made transpar- 
ent so that the spiritual and aesthetic values that are the proper focus of 
living can achieve full potential. The fact that in strictly quantitative terms, 
the historical materials tend to overwhelm and obscure the more spiritual 
Concerns, which presumably are the underlying impetus of the Cantos, is 
ymptomatic of Pound’s perception of the dire state of modern culture and 
the threatened role of the artist-poet within modernity. Pound’s commit- 
ment to clearing up the social superstructure in order for rather simplisti- 
rally Valorized natural energies to freely unfold themselves leads him to re- 
ee unconscious. As many commentators have argued, Pound’s anti- 
ie a sexist, and authoritarian views are grounded in the E to sepa- 
hh hi clarity, the spiritual light that is such a central presence in P 
T manner of intermixture and contamination. Pound s manic za 
i creasingly entrenched under the pressure to commit himse fan 
men to the trend of contemporary history, to throw in his lot with a 

oa manifestation of the improved society he o This Pa 
an ie the suppression of the anarchic impulses of the tnconsalgt 3 
antos of the late 1920s through the 30s would see an increase 
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ent figures of right reason, such as John Adams 
But of course the Cantos are everywhere marked 
f the most mixed, oblique, and contami 


emphasis on Enlightenm 
and Confucian emperors. 
by repression, as it is surely one o 
nated of literary works. 


Perhaps emblematic of this repression 1s an interesting Instance of revi- 


sion in the early stages of the Cantos. When reworking the initial false start 
that he had published in 1917, Pound moved the journey to the under 
world passage translated from book XI of the Odyssey to the opening of his 
epic, but he also did some minor trimming. Whereas now the translation 
breaks off with the name of Odysseus’s mother, Anticlea, and then sputters 
out with a few more lines of paraphrase mentioning the Sirens and Circe, 
originally Pound had included several more lines in which Odysseus speaks 
with his mother and tries vainly three times to embrace her shade.’ Think. 
ing about the Cantos from the perspective of H.D.’s concerns, we might take 
this editing out of Odysseus’s poignant attempt to embrace his mother as 
indicative of the direction Pound and his poem would take. The Cantos be- 
gins with Odysseus “Set[ting] keel to breakers, forth on the godly sea” (1/ 
3), Canto II is taken up with watery Dionysian transformations, and much 
in the earliest Cantos deals with mythic and visionary materials.* However, 
it can be argued that Pound could not fully follow the implications of this 
launching forth and increasingly insisted on attempting to control his ma- 
terials with “the beak of his ego,” as Charles Olson put it (82). In this sense, 
there are striking parallels to the warrior Achilles, who is described by H.D. 
in decidedly fascistic terms (esp. 51-56). Of course Odysseus too is a con- 
flicted figure: desiring new experience and its risks, yet maintaining con- 
trol, as is most strikingly illustrated in the episodes with the Sirens and Circe, 
both of whom surface as seductive dangers to the poet in the Cantos. 

We can say with reasonable certainty that, whatever Pound’s intentions, 
the Cantos did not end up being the poem he had in mind. The form of the 
Cantos committed Pound to risk, uncertainty, selfcontradiction, impurity, 
and failure as the only possible success. The ideogrammic method as he 
deployed it meant that innumerable voices and scraps from all over enter 
the poem, and however severely Pound edited, even deformed, his sources, 
it was impossible to keep control over them. Surely no poem before the 
Cantos relies so heavily on quotation, which to some degree is a surrender 
of authorial control. From this perspective, there is a deep passivity about 
the paratactic method of the Cantos, a willingness to allow, even 4 depen- 
dency on allowing, other voices, texts, and languages to do the speaking, $ 
however truncated a manner, rather than to absorb them into a more con- 
sistent authorial voice as Pound had in fact done in the Ur-Cantos of 1917. 
The agglutinative immensity itself of Pound’s poem makes it difficult to s¢° 
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ne could have kept it under control, as he unquestionably desired. But 
now fims responding in part to the challenge posed by the realist novel 
a attempted to anchor the Cantos in the objective reality of icons 
oes Michael André Bernstein has lucidly demonstrated, the ultimate au- 
a ity of the poem relied on certain concrete historical changes in society. 
Fo rt of such historical manifestations, despite the reiterated allusions to 
and assertions of stability, order, and clarity, the poem floats on shifting wa- 
ter, and it is quite impossible for us to read these assertions as other than 
grongly shadowed by Pound's anxieties and groping, and the poem as other 
than deeply conflicted. 

Helen in Egypt is a poem of epic ambition without history, focusing in- 
sead on the cultural psyche, with material history conceived of as epiphe- 
nomena. To a significant degree, this is dictated by the fact that H.D. was 
female, so that “history” in a sense was unavailable to her. This is not only a 
question of the very attenuated agency attributed to women in history as we 
know it, but also the sphere of “knowledge” from which H.D. writes is natu- 
rally more that of personal relations and consciousness. In her famous de- 
fense of “Modern Fiction,” Virginia Woolf strategically designates the real- 
istnovel as “materialist” in order to argue for the more authentic realism of 
the psychological novel she advocates. Without making the point explicitly, 
Woolf attempts to relocate the focus of the novel, where women stand at 
least equal to men, which indeed is superior precisely because of its univer- 
sality. In “The Guest,” written in the immediate aftermath of World War IJ, 
H.D. suggests that much of the poetic genius of the Elizabethan age was 
stunted and dissipated because of various poets’ engagement with the pub- 
lic sphere, whereas Shakespeare’s genius achieved fulfillment because he 
resisted the lures of immediate history (By Avon, esp. 81-85, 94-96). The 
poet is the voice of the repressed in the cultural psyche that embodies those 
desires that must be recognized and satisfied, or at least sublimated in some 
positive manner, if there is to be any hope for an improved society. Ulti- 
mately, this may amount to conceiving of the poet’s task as insisting on 
ee otic” values in the face of the historical forces of global rational; 
aries and Instrumentalization: thus the emphasis on the poet Siena an- 
à aa H.D. is one of the more extreme examples among a ae oe 
chem © cultivated disreputable and obsolete soore e We eee a 
Maen onticism, spiritualism, cabala—“sciences Rhoss ytter ek g 

y modernity indicates to H.D. areas of cultural repression. 
Eo read the Pisan Crois shortly after its aR a R 
Vou me to Barbara Guest’s biography, she wrote tot a a (290). “Heart- 
reakin Xter Jordan that she found them heartbrea e AN: ee 
& is from Guest’s paraphrase, and it would be interesting to Know 
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H.D. actually used this word, since the very last stanza of Helen in Egypt reads. 
“only Achilles could break his heart / and the world fora token, / a memory forgot. 
ten” (304). I take the phrase “break his heart to represent the cracking of 
the isolate ego and the opening up to the amotons emi! the destabilizing 
psyche. The “memory forgotten” that shatters the “iron-ring” round his 
heart is that of Achilles’s mother, Thetis, the sea goddess. In this final stanza, 
Helen is one last time affirming her choice of Achilles over Paris because 
the latter knows nothing of the sea; indeed, in the poem Paris is strictly a 
landlubber. Helen in Egypt argues for the acceptance of the sea, identified 
with the mother, but implying memory, dissolution of the ego, expansive- 
ness, sensuality, risk, vulnerability, uncertainty—that is, the surrender ofan 
ethos of control and power. This sea is also poetry, the muses, with the sug- 
gestion that its basis is in the presymbolic: “its beat and long reverberation, / its 
booming and delicate echo, // its ripple that spells a charm / on the sand” (304)— 
the sea spells a charm on the blank page of the beach. The sea is inclusive, 
as the “Image or Eidolon of Thetis” tells Helen: 


A woman’s wiles are a net; 
they would take the stars 
or a grasshopper in its mesh; 


they would sweep the sea 
for a bubble’s iridescence 
or a flying-fish; 


they would plunge beneath the surface, 
without fear of the treacherous deep 
or a monstrous octopus (93) 


and so on. 

As a response to the Cantos, Helen in Egypt attempts to perform a rescue 
operation, to recall Pound to the sea, to accept the uncertainty that his poem 
proposes but which he is constantly at odds with and attempts to man 
handle.'' Often in H.D.’s later sequences, perhaps most explicitly in Vale 
Ave, we find the female protagonist drawing out the lover-poet from the 
soldier figure. Achilles’s transformation into the New Mortal begins when 
at the peak of his military power the glance he exchanges with Helen evokes 
dim memories of Thetis and sets off a process of self-questioning. In many 
respects, the broken Achilles who finds himself cast up on the shores gi 
Egypt, still somewhat shell-shocked and suffering bouts of paranoia, is ar 
apt image of Pound at Pisa. The well-known Dryad passage in Canto Boe 
usually understood to be addressed to H.D.; certainly, she would have uns 
derstood the prayer as calling out to her: “Apvatl [Dryad], your eye oa 
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ike the clouds over Taishan / When some of the rain has fallen / and half 
li ains yet to fall [...] // Dryad, thy peace is like water” (83/530).!* Surely, 
si would have read the Pisan Cantos as the cracking of Pound’s ego; in a 
erent of self-examination, Pound himself admits (quoting Villon): “Les 
Jarmes que j'ai crées m inondent yh Tard, très tard je t’ai connue, la Tristesse, 
/Ihave been hard as youth sixty years” (80/513).'3 Of course, what is most 
griking about the Pisan Cantos is their more personal voice, whose sense of 
Jost hopes for society, and with it his poem, is most poignantly expressed in 
the remembrance of past friendships. Pound attempts to recover some 
grounds for his poem through the flooding up of memory, to a large de- 
sree memories of the London years when H.D.’s and Pound’s lives, both 
personally and poetically, were so intertwined. Consequently, the texture of 
the Pisan Cantos is more flowing and less collaged out of his reading than 
most of the Cantos that precede and follow. There is also a renewed asser- 
tion of the mythopoetic, the desire to connect with the natural process and 
the consequent diminution of the belief in willfully remaking history. 

However, during his years at St. Elizabeths, Pound was unable to pur- 
sue his poem in a manner that would incorporate such self-doubt. While 
working on Helen in Egypt, H.D. received a letter in which Pound with char- 
acteristic tact asserted, “Have felt yr / vile Freud all bunk / L . .] You got 
into the wrong pig sty, ma chére. But not too late to climb out” (qtd. by 
Pearson in H.D., Tribute xii). At about the same time he was writing Canto 
91, with the notorious passage that reads in part 


Democracies electing their sewage 

till there is no clear thought about holiness 

a dung flow from 1913 

and, in this, their kikery functioned, Marx, Freud 
and the american beaneries 

Filth under filth... . (91/613-14) 


ot only is this a unique instance in the Cantos, as far as I know, where Pound 
lalicizes a passage written in his own voice, but also this appears in the 
middle of one of the more sustained visionary moments of the entire poem, 
full of water and light, a Canto that has some striking parallels with a num- 
er of passages in Helen in Egypt. Pound here deliberately sabotages or at 
fastscars his own vision—symptomatic of his own weakening ability to main- 
nin the utopian within history. The contaminating forces of modernity that 
€ fears wil] erase “holiness” from human experience have taken hold of 
aads own voice, and although he would name that which prevents his 
| On from full, flawless realization, we cannot but see that what he would 
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deny is what he needs to recognize: the unconscious and the underclasses 
which the names of Freud and Marx designate. , 

In the final Drafts and Fragments, overwhelmed by a sense of Futility 
Pound once again allows his personal voice and feelings of vulnerability a 
sound through his verse. Several months after his release from St. Elizabeths 
in 1958, H.D. sent Pound the as yet unpublished Helen in Egypt, shortly fol 
lowed by her memoir End to Torment (Robinson 432). Although apparently 
Pound’s response to the poem was noncommittal, itis nonetheless notable 
that only in the last pages of the Cantos is H.D. explicitly named for the first 
time: 

But for the sun and serenitas 
(19th May ’59) 


ELD. once said “serenitas” 
(Atthis, etc.) 


at Dieudonné’s 
in pre-history. (113/787) 
Again, Pound recalls the London years before the First World War (“in pre- 
history”), the time of youthful ambition and prior to his entanglements in 
history. We know from a letter Pound wrote H.D. in September 1959 that 
this passage refers to a specific event—an imagist dinner in 1914 at the 
Dieudonné restaurant in London where H.D. made this remark about a 
Sappho fragment addressed to Atthis—but which more generally is remem- 
bered by the elderly Pound asa time of relative tranquillity: “Not since Briget 
[Patmore], Richard [Aldington], the four of us, has there been any har- 
mony around me” (qtd. in Materer 275).4 As at Pisa, H.D. evidently recalls 
Pound to a time of youthful optimism and artistic companionship that he 
hoped would lead to a new renaissance. H.D.’s appearance here is particu- 
larly telling, since the underlying sentiment of Canto 113 is Pound’s inabil- 
ity to rest, to stop his compulsiveness: “but the mind as Ixion, unstill, ever 
turning” (113/790). Undoubtedly, it would be too much to claim that here 
or elsewhere in the final Cantos Pound is acknowledging and responding to 
H.D.’s poem, yet H.D. remains a figure in his consciousness for a serenity lost. 


Ga Helen in Egypt as a critical response to the Cantos may 8° 
—A’some way toward situating H.D.’s poem within the larger field of p% 
etic modernism, but the more consequential and perplexing question con- 
cerns the form of H.D.’s poem and its relationship with other modernist 
epics. Superficially, Helen in Egypt appears unrelated to the Poundian ep!¢ 
and other modernist specimens, which perhaps explains its absence from 
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neral discussions of the genre. The challenge facing H.D. was not simply 
e 


offer critique Or an alternative narrative to the patriarchal versions, but 
10 


jso t create a form that somehow enacts what the poem proposes, that, 
jke the exchange between Helen and Achilles, acts on the readers in such 
away that their more generous but repressed impulses are called forth. 

In developing a long form out of imagist practice, Pound treated the 
imagist poem as essentially a realist fragment that could be collaged into 
complex constructions capable of containing an indefinite diversity. Pound’s 
most fundamental innovation in the Cantos was to create a form capable 
not only of incorporating any sort of subject matter but also that could in- 
dude virtually all registers of discourse, breaking down the protective wall 

separating the poetic from the discursive—what Bakhtin calls the noveliza- 

tion of the epic (6-7, 39). The poem becomes a space into which a multi- 

plicity of discourses can be put into dialogue, and this became the general 

formal model for a major tradition of modernist long poems, such as 

Williams’s Paterson, Zukofsky’s “A,” Olson’s The Maximus Poems, and 

Duncan’s Passages. By breaking down the barrier between, and putting into 

juxtaposition, discursive and lyrical discourses, Pound wanted to make his 

poem capable of engaging with the practical world, and also to participate 

in the utopian amelioration of society by showing how the spheres of his- 

torical and aesthetic experience could be brought into accord. 

When Helen in Egypt is put alongside Pound’s “poem including history,” 
what is immediately striking is the de-historicization and linguistic purity of 
H.D.’s poem. H.D.’s imagist practice focuses on the poem as visionary, in 
opposition to the material and historical present and rejecting the limita- 
tions of the real as is. H.D.’s poetry characteristically uses a limited and 
simple vocabulary (except for the numerous, often exotic proper names of 
divinities, flora, and places), is set in a mythologized past, and focuses on a 
few, frequently reiterated images. Even compared with the more aesthete 
of her contemporaries, say Wallace Stevens, the deliberateness with which 

D. expunges the historical present from her poetry is striking.'” There 
are exceptions, but it is interesting that her most adventurous experiment 
" collaging different linguistic registers and historical materials, “Good 
eae (incorporated into By Avon River), Kas the last sequence H.D. wrote 
m beginning on Helen in Egypt, thus highlighting the deliberateness of 
t choice to return to mythological Greek materials. Often accused of be- 
i ees H.D. accepted this characterization, since the poet's oe 
ae old open the possibilities of desire against the aca o FA 
talio G the poem’s tension is the inevitable RE A Dr a ae 
nae Bee cavent the collage method as employed by oun i. 

? ough similarly intended to activate a deadened reality, was still 
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a representational aesthetics, since it tended to treat dis- 
creet fragments as realist data. Robert Duncan has suggested that H.D.’ 
relative formal conservatism is a measure of her CD ices to the sea ang 
was needed to limit “the riot of the imagination” (“H.D. Book, 2”: 117) 
While H.D. adopts a more conventlor | 
poem, this voice has a propensity to shift, to include or contain other voices 
or consciousnesses, creating a most disorienting effect. 

To be true to its own proposition, Helen in Egypt must ground itself on 
the groundlessness of the sea. The poem offers itself as the impossibility of 
a 300-page lyric, a quest narrative without telos, an epic of negative capabil- 
ity. To keep open possibilities beyond the real as given, it must avoid being 
confined by its own arguments. To propose an alternative narrative, a trans- 
position of values such that the feminine or maternal replaces the mascu- 
line death cult risks simply inversely repeating the cycle of repression. The 
maternal sea is not proposed as the antithesis of the masculine warrior ethos 
but its actual basis, which is repressed, thus locking the mind into antith- 
eses. The Great Goddess subsumes all such antitheses, is death as much as 
birth and love (17); in fact, in H.D.’s work “she” is as likely to appear as 
Zeus, Amen, God, Proteus “the Nameless-of-many-Names” (106), or Father 
as Thetis, Isis, Aphrodite, or Mother. Achilles’s repression of the goddess is 
an effort to deny death, to achieve immortality, which is why Thetis is re- 
sponsible for his famous weak point. The effort to deny death manifests 
itself in the desire for dominance and violence toward others, a psychologi- 
cal substitute for a sense of immortality. So Helen-H.D. must not stop at 
offering a defense of herself; she must accept vulnerability as the grounds 
for an alternative ethos to that of power and dominance, and the first step 
is to reveal dominance itself as grounded in vulnerability. Vulnerability and 
its uncertainties become something like the ever-shifting ground of the hu- 
man condition. Helen in Egypt in a sense acts therapeutically for the poet 
and on the readers to foster a mode of consciousness beyond argument. 
The texture of the poem—its constant circularity, folding back on itself, 
and apparent contradictoriness—is intended to release us from irritable 
reaching after certainties. H.D. often acknowledges the threat and terror of 
the dissolution and shedding of old selves her poetry proposes, and the 
consequent need to pull back and establish some coherence. Her late 8 
quences characteristically proceed ina centrifugal-centripetal manner, most 
famously emblematized in the image of the seashell in The Walls Do Not Fall, 
which alternately opens itself up to and closes out the sea tide (cP512-14). 

What is largely lacking in H.D.’s work is a sense of the sinister OF of evil 
such as ne finds in, say, Djuna Barnes or Mary Butts. On the rare occasion 
when evil is mentioned—‘Evil was active in the land/... Dev-ill was after 


too committed to 


onal narrative or lyrical voice for Ree 
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i cp511)—it appears too much like medieval allegory for its terror to 
pE convincing: No doubt, this in part explains why some readers feel a thin- 
A in H.D.’ work, presumably reflecting the limitations imposed by the 

' vileged life she lived. On the other hand, this lack of an irredeemably 

Pak side reflects H.D.’s rejection, like Pound and unlike Eliot, of human- 

kind’s essential sinfulness, and her understanding of poetry’s task as that of 

acceptance, as promoting an inclusive consciousness. I have been suggest- 
ing that for H.D. to identify an other as beyond transformation was to risk 
jocking herself into an antithesis that simply perpetuates history’s antago- 
nisms. Pound was an obvious illustration of such entanglement, one in 
which he described himself as being “furious from perception”—an expres- 

jon he evidently applied to Hitler (90/606, 104/741). 

What distinguishes Helen in Egypt from other modernist epics is its ac- 
ceptance and enactment of the consequences of its writtenness, which is 
certainly due to its author’s self-consciousness of her social narratization as 
“female.” Understandably, the usual assumption on approaching the poem 
is that Helen’s exploration of the possibilities of selfhood will provide the 
narrative continuity of the poem, however obliquely. Robert O’Brien 
Hokanson has effectively pointed out the problems such an assumption in- 
evitably encounters in attempting to rationalize the poem. The poem’s ini- 
tial starting point presumably takes up the alternative tale that Helen was 
never at Troy but “had been transposed or translated from Greece into Egypt” (1). 
However, soon enough Helen herself appears uncertain as to whether or 
not she was at Troy, and the likelihood is that she was, if only in the sense 
that the dominant narrative of herself would insist that she was. There are 
een hints of an explanatory link between these versions since, as Troy is 
falling, Helen escapes down a spiral stairway, apparently makes her way to 
the harbor, and then presumably is transported to Egypt (127-28, 143, 266- 
67). So, early on we have less alternative versions to choose between than 
Wo, held in dialogue with Helen learning to accept her complicity in both. 
This doubleness characterizes the figure of Helen throughout the classical 
adition (Austin 48n, 83-89), and H.D. reiterates many of its traditional 
Manifestations: Helen’s double twin birth (Clytemnestra and the Dioscuri) 
ind their twinned destinies, her double fatherhood (Zeus and Tyndareus), 
eae kidnapping (Theseus and Paris), her two husbands (Mfenclaus 
ioin T As mentioned, Achilles too is double, and Helen acts to bring 

i G lover-poet out of the warrior. The spiraling staircase down which 

i “i flees is obviously another version of H.D.’s favorite image oA the sea- 

vhose involutions spiral back to the groundlessness of the rhythms of 

s an image of poetry itself. In this sense, Helen at Troy dissolves back 
€ sea, the shifting matrix of poetry, to be reborn as Helen in Egypt. 
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g headnote’s somewhat peculiar assertion that Helen y Wie 
“transposed or translated” rather than transported to Egypt already hints that 
the poem will concern itself more with guenons of writing and readin 
than asserting the authority of one narrative over others: To begin with x 
least, the poem seems to propose that the “present” of the poem has Helen 
in the Temple of Amen, and the body of the poem consists of her recollec. 
tions and reconstructions of her past. Clearly this is a theater of reverie in 
which the imaginary and the “real” freely interpenetrate. If we privilege this 
moment with Helen in the Temple, we find that she is reading hieroglyph- 
ics on the walls, although she does not know the script. The fascination of 
Egyptian hieroglyphics is that they present themselves as natural language, 
signifying without being understood, so that Helen-H.D. is reading a lan- 
guage she does not understand, “the indecipherable Amen-script” (21). This 
is emblematic of H.D.’s poetry in which the image vibrates signification but 
the dictionary is missing. On the one hand, the hieroglyph-image is irre- 
ducible to a single, static meaning; while on the other, there is the possibil- 
ity that the meanings are no more than subjective projections—the 
hieroglyph can mean anything and thus nothing. In this situation of too 
much or too little signifying, the reading (or writing) is endless, a constant 
process of revision with no guarantee of “progress.” In contrast with Pound, 
whose image is relatively static and takes on further meaning through juxta- 
position, H.D. constantly returns to an image to unfold through rereading 
further possibilities. Meaningfulness resides in the wandering reading it- 
self, compounded by the participation of others in the reading, or as 
Duncan has remarked on H.D.’s hieroglyph: “Here, to experience is to read, 
to be aware involves at once the senses and the translation into language of 
our own” (“H.D. Book, 2”: 28). Consequently, if the poem is concerned with 
Helen’s sense of identity, it is discovered in this interminable process of re- 
reading, by others as well as herself, which is why Helen “herself is the writ 
ing” (22). Achilles’s transforming sea journey also proves to be a process 
of reading as he “measured the stars / with the sway of a ship’s mast” (205; 
also 58, 59, 274)—learning to decipher the stars from a free-floating posi- 
tion. 

Taking a closer look at the overall sequence of Helen in Egypt, one might 
suggest that a general development can be discerned, although it is more 
like devolution. I suspect that most readers would agree that each of the 
three major parts of the poem becomes increasingly difficult to keep in fo- 
cus, which is more than merely a matter of accumulated complexity. In fae 
It is not at all clear that the poem attempts to consecutively build on ee 
ae an SP allinode,” is the easiest to follow because it is appropri 

sumentative, including the critique of war outlined prev} 


The openin 
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salinode” also contains another defense, that of Clytemnestra for mur 

memnon in retaliation for the sacrifice of their daughter to ap- 
ase the gods for his Owm sacrilege. However, Helen’s justification of her 
er repeats patriarchy s own logic: patriarchy’s crime against Clytemnestra 
a created its mirror image in her, and consequently her “justice” ultimately 
perpetuate the logic of violence she would condemn. At this point 
first appearance of the voice or eidolon of Thetis herself, tell- 
g through Helen: 


serves to 

here is the 

ing oF speakin 
Clytaemnestra struck with her mind, 
with the Will-to-Power, ... 


does it even the Balance 
ifa wife repeats a husband’s folly? 


never; the law is different; 
ifa woman fights, 
she must fight by stealth. (97) 


While such passages make some readers uneasy, H.D.’s conviction is that 
the poet’s response must move beyond forensics, otherwise one is con- 
demned to mirror and be limited by that which is critiqued. At least, once 
having made the argument, it can then be kicked aside like Wittgenstein’s 
ladder. As mentioned, this presumably was how H.D. felt Pound had en- 
trapped himself. 

Consequently, Thetis’s instructive admonition to Helen to leave aside 
argument concludes the “Pallinode” and leads into part 2, “Leuké.” The 
overall structure of “Leuké” is determined by Helen’s revisitations of past 
selves with past men, first Paris and then Theseus; she recognizes the limits 
of those past selves as defined by those men. When the men attempt to 
Insist on their perception of Helen, she does not so much reject as simply 
Move on from them. This is particularly striking in the case of Theseus, the 
figure of Freud, who many commentators have taken as the councillor fig- 
we enabling Helen to achieve selfrealization. Aside from the odd choice 
of Theseus for this role, who as we are told has a long history of abandon- 
ing women (148, 163), it is notable that Helen consistently ignores the pro- 
sion of advise he offers. H.D. here seems to replay her curious relation- 
ship With Freud, compounded of profound respect and subtle stubborn re- 
“Stance. As Helen lies on the psychoanalytic couch, “a lyric voice” (178) be- 
Bs to Speak through her, which, like the eidolon of Thetis at the end of 
Part 1, takes her beyond Theseus and into part 3. This voice alarms Theseus 
ut then seems to subsume him as well, since we are told in the headnote to 
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section VI.7—beginning, “Thus, thus, thus, / as day, night, / as wrong, right, 
// as dark, light...” (190)—that this is spoken by Theseus, yet clearly this 
is not his voice, as if Helen has drawn out his buried other. In fact, this voice 
is surely Thetis again, but now even more clearly internalized, or perhaps 
we ought to say Helen’s self is being externalized, in any case dissolved back 
into the sea and mysteriously transported to Egypt. 

Although part 3, “Eidolon,” presumably takes place back in Egypt with 
Achilles, it is in fact difficult to fix not only in place and time but even in 
terms of a stable dyadic relationship. Achilles, especially, and Paris appear 
less as discrete characters than as part of Helen’s own memory and con- 
sciousness. Helen’s identity or voice at any given moment is superimposed 
against the ever-shifting background of Thetis the sea—“the topography of 
the text and the text as topo-graphy, wanders, will not stay in place” (Hirsh 
441). In part 3, we are not only reminded that the poem is being woven out 
of Helen’s reading of the Amen-script on the temple walls, but that poetry 
has precedence over the facts of history: “Was Troy lost for a kiss, / or a run 
of notes on a lyre?” (230). It is significant that H.D. picks up this thought 
from the Iliad itself, indicating that she is reading for the cracks that reveal 
the repressed within Homer’s text.” The section goes on to ask if the story 
of Troy was intended “to inspire us with endless, / intricate questioning?” 
(231), and this entire section is a catalogue of questions, encapsulating the 
poem as a whole, which probably contains more question marks than any 
other poem of comparable length in the language. The following section 
answers these questions in the affirmative, “Indeed it was ‘Apollo's snare.’ None 
other’ (232), or at least the headnote does, since the poetic text is again a 
series of questions. The line-by-line reading experience of the poem is a 
process of constant, at times wearying, shifting and folding back on itself. 
The poetry itself has a sealike oscillation with gradual movements toward 
epiphanic moments where Helen asserts clarity, followed by dissolving 
plunges back into the ocean to start over again. 

Helen in Egypt concludes with what purports to be a culminating insight, 
the “key or clue to the rest / of the mystery”; and the final lines preceding 
the brief coda are: 


there is no before and no after, 
there is one finite moment 
that no infinite joy can disperse 


or thought of past happiness 
tempt from or dissipate; 
now I know the best and the worst; 
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the seasons revolve around 
a pause in the infinite rhythm 
of the heart and of heaven. (303-04) 


This passage apparently asserts the present moment in its unequivocal fini- 
ude, always opening toward the uncertainty of the future rather than freez- 
ing the present in relation to some past moment or some abstracted future. 
ff this is a plausible understanding of Helen-H.D.’s intent, then this cannot 


| pe allowed in turn to become frozen into an argument. So this privileging 


of the subjective experiential present, if we are correct in conflating the 
«finite moment” with “a pause” in the last stanza, is folded back into the 
larger contexts of the continuity of both the individual and the cosmos. 
However, the headnote to this section is hardly reassuring: “One greater than 
Helen must answer, though perhaps we do not wholly understand the significance of 
the Message” (303). Nonetheless, I have been arguing that Helen in Egypt pro- 
ceeds on the unstable grounds of this “one finite moment,” such that the 
aradoxes, circular logic, and contradictions on the level of abstract con- 
cepts reflect H.D.’s effort to develop a poetic thought of process and accep- 
tance. 

Hardly lacking in ambition, H.D. attempted to develop an “epic” work 
without the messianic impulses characteristic of the American long poem 
since at least Whitman. The woman’s epic could not simply offer itself as 
critique of and parallel alternative to its male counterparts, although such 
critique is contained in H.D.’s poem. In terms of poetic materials and dis- 
cursive range, Helen in Egypt is comparatively limited to what would be ac- 
ceptable within a fairly conventional conception of the lyric. Yet, the poem 


| isclearly of epic intent; H.D. works within or beneath the comparable texts 


of her peers, problematizing the act of reading itself. Helen in Egypt gives us 
away to read Homer and the Cantos anew, preparing us for change, person- 
ally and cultu rally. 


NOTES 


! Several studies that offer themselves as comprehensive examinations of 
the American modernist epic or long poem, but at best give H.D. only passing 
Mention, are Dickie, Miller, Rosenthal and Gall, and Walker. Keller's study of 
se Poems by contemporary women poets gives some indication of the exten- 
Reece bact H.D. has had on subsequent generations of poets working in long 
diti â Friedman has discussed Helen in Egypt within the context of the epic tra- 
On with very brief remarks on the Cantos (216); see also Langeteig. 
In End to Torment, H.D. reiterates Pearson’s linkage with the Cantos almost 
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elen in Egypt (32, 41, 49), and apparently even refers 


time she mentions H l 
ie: A as “Cantos” in correspondence with Pound (Robinson 432). 
4 The published text of Helen in Egypt italicizes the prose headnotes H.D. 


added later to each section of the poem, which is helpful in distinguishing be- 
tween the prose and poetry texts when quoting from the work. An exception 
is the coda, entitled “Fidolon,” which is italicized and the only section without 
a headnote, possibly suggesting it was added later as well. l 

5 H.D. indicates the two main literary sources for this alternative Helen nay. 
rative, Stesichorus’s “Palinode” (a brief fragment preserved in Plato’s Phaedrys 
243a) and Euripides’s Helen. Appropriately, these two sources represent the lyric 
and dramatic traditions in opposition to the epic. The Sophist Gorgias wrote a 
defense of Helen as well, although this may be more an exercise in showing off 
his rhetorical skills in defending a difficult case. 

6 Cf. Norman Austin’s intriguing remark on the Iliad: 


The mysteries of the Mother, if we are authorized to read Helen as one 
of the icons of the Mother, have been translated into the male quest for 
beauty and honor, into the study of the function of beauty and its ef- 
fect on the libido in human behavior. (133) 


7 The “Ur-Cantos” version of this passage can be found in the revised edi- 
tion of Persone 245. Between the appearances of the two Cantos versions, Pound 
also published this translation from Andreas Divus’s Latin translation of Homer 
in “Translators of Greek: Early Translators of Homer” (Literary Essays 262-64), 
which includes the full Anticlea passage. In all three versions, only very minor 
changes were made in the translation except for the progressive elimination of 
lines from the end of the passage. 

8 References to the Cantos will give the Canto number followed by page 
number(s) separated by a slash. Pagination in the most recent printings of the 
Cantos has been altered by the long belated interpolation of Cantos 72 and 73 
into their proper place in the sequence; references in these printings can be 
located by simply adding 20 pages to the references I have given. 

9 Hatcher argues that in the Cantos Circe is the mark of the active femi- 
nine principle that is the necessary complement to the masculine Odyssean prin- 
ciple. 

10 Cf. Robert Kelly’s remark: 


The traditional sciences [the occult], which can by our social forms be 
made superstitious holdovers, represent at best that empirical specu- 
lativeness which constitutes our best mind—study thereof can make us 
perceptive of conditions, states, rhythms we are no longer in our bodies 
conscious of. (6) 


"' Hatlen has argued persuasively that Pound uses a variety of what might 
be called mytho-philosophical discourses, which, while having many analog}¢s, 
are not necessarily compatible with each other, ranging from a polymorphous 
polytheism to rigid manichaeism. At any given point in the Cantos, there might 
be a different mix and (im)balance between these discourses. Hatlen’s argument 
complements my point that, in reading Pound, H.D. attempts to draw out ni 


5 : : 3 -edomi- 
pe side, which can become lost when his more manichaean mode p! edor 
ates. 
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12 For more extensive commentary on this passage, see French, who argues 
į Pound wrote it on or within a day or two of H.D.’s birthday. 

p that At the very end of his life in 1968, Pound was interviewed by Pier Paolo 

and, responding to a question concerning the personal in the Pisan 


asolini ce was : 

Pes remarked: “When I was young, I didn’t think about myself. In one of 
my Pisan cantos I also wrote: tard, trés tard, je t’ai connue, la tristesse. Late, 
late, I came to know sadness” (Anderson 342). 

` , 


14 Materer gives the entire letter, as well as commenting on both the back- 
round and poetic context of this allusion to H.D. in Canto 113. Aldington made 
a free translation of Sappho’s poem, which Pound admired, and Pound provided 
a partial paraphrase of his own in Canto 5/17-18. Pound’s 1916 poem “Iueppw” 
[0 Atthis] was composed around certain words and phrases from both Sappho 
and Aldington’s version and has widely been understood as addressed to H.D.: 
‘| long for thy narrow breasts, / Thou restless, ungathered” (Persone 116). For 
commentary on these various versions and Sappho’s presence throughout the 
Cantos, see Kenner’s chapter “The Muse in Tatters” (54-75). 

15 In a 1959 letter to Pound speaking of “Winter Love,” H.D. refers to her 
«alimodisch manner” (Robinson 432). Also worth recalling is Williams’s “Prologue” 
to Kora in Hell, where he quotes a 1916 letter from H.D. justifying her exten- 
sive deletions of “flippancies” from a poem of his she published in The Egoist: 


I consider this business of writing a very sacred thing! [. . .] I feel in 
the hey-ding-ding touch running through your poem a derivative ten- 
dency which, to me, is not you—not your very self. It is as if you were 
ashamed of your Spirit, ashamed of your inspiration! 


Williams responds in part: 


There is nothing sacred about literature, it is damned from one end to 
the other. There is nothing in literature but change and change is mock- 


ery... . But in any case H.D. misses the entire intent of what I am do- 
ing... . The hey-ding-ding touch was derivative, but it filled a gap that 
I did not know how better to fill at the time. (Williams 13) 


Williams effectively indicates the absence from H.D.’s work of a vast spectrum 
of registers and discourses, which might also remind us of Woolf's objection to 
Joyce's obscenity. There are obvious gender issues involved here, although other 
female modernists, such as Mina Loy or Djuna Barnes, had little difficulty us- 
ing these lower modes for their own purposes. 
16 For examples of H.D.’s characterization of the poet’s work as “escapist,” 
See By Avon River 74, 83-84, and Collecott 73. 
> = Robert Graves’s The White Goddess, which H.D. read while working on Helen 
in Egypt, argues exhaustingly that the Goddess embodies the full cycle of birth- 
itath-rebirth, and patriarchy separated out and reified the various aspects of 
€ Goddess into different gods and goddesses in order to obscure the fact that 
a € subsumes them all. See the notes in H.D.’s Working Notebook for Helen in 
ee ìn Gregory, esp. 105. Freud too points out the tripartite nature of the 
other Goddess in “The Theme of the Three Caskets” (73-77). 
ain ee (103) points out that spirals are primeval symbols of death and 


19 7) ere 
This last quoted phrase is from the prose headnote and unitalicized for 
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headnotes were added at the suggestion of Pearson some- 
ersion was completed, they themselves are quite literall 
s notable that the headnotes do tend to highlight T 
ddition of the headnotes, see Dembo’s inter- 


emphasis. Since the 
time after the verse V 
a rereading, and it i 
textuality of the poem. On the a 


view with Pearson (440). oe ni 
20 In Book VI of the Jliad, Helen attempts to shame Paris into joining the 


battle and concludes with the suggestion that Zeus had designed her fate and 
its tragic consequences SO that future generations could sing about them (lines 


357-58). 


Grateful acknowledgment is given to New Directions Publishing Corporation for 
permission to quote from the following copyrighted works of H.D. and Ezra 
Pound: Collected Poems 1912-1944 (Copyright © 1925 by H.D., Copyright © 1957, 
1969 by Norman Holmes Pearson, Copyright © 1982 by the Estate of H.D., Copy- 
right © 1983 by Perdita Schaffner); End to Torment: A Memoir of Ezra Pound (Co py- 
right © 1979 by New Directions Publishing Corporation); Helen in Egypt (Copy- 
right © 1961 by Norman Holmes Pearson); The Cantos (Copyright © 1934, 1937, 
1940, 1948, 1956, 1959, 1962, 1963, 1966, and 1968 by Ezra Pound); and Perso- 
nae (Copyright © 1926 by Ezra Pound). 
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Disseminating “Circumference”: The 
Diachronic Presence of Dickinson 
in John Ashbery’s “Clepsydra” 


ANNETTE GILSON 


ohn Ashbery’s “Clepsydra” (Rivers and Mountains), a bewildering torrent 

of a poem, becomes more intelligible on discovery of an internal struc- 
ture: it is bounded at each pole by the figure of circumference, which ap- 
pears first at line 40, near the poem’s beginning, and again at line 248, at its 
end. The term circumference has many poetic reverberations, and within the 
American tradition, one of the loudest is that of Emerson in his essay 
“Circles,” which opens with the famous declaration: 


The eye is the first circle; the horizon which it forms is the second; 
and throughout nature this primary figure is repeated without end. 
It is the highest emblem in the cipher of the world. St. Augustine 
described the nature of God as a circle whose center was every- 
where and its circumference nowhere. (168) 


As many critics have noted, Emerson is an important influence on Ashbery, 
but Emerson is not the only source for the poetic term circumference. Emily 
Dickinson too is indebted to the American essayist who was her contempo- 
rary, but she took the term and made it her own, and it is around her “Cir 
cumference” that Ashbery considers drawing a circle.! 

In one of her most frequently cited circumference poems, “The Poets 
light but Lamps—” (Poems 883), Dickinson describes the influence that po- 
ets have on later readers as a kind of “vital Light” that ensures that the p° 
ets! “Circumference” will be preserved. Both of Ashbery’s references to cg 
cumference reflect this Dickinsonian luminance, explicitly linking 2? Ae 
age of light to a spatial circumference figure.* In this way “Clepsydra” regis 
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ters the dimension of Dickinsonian circumference that suggests that the 
“vital Light” ofa por poet continues to exist, even after she is dead, by 
lighting the “Lamps of later poets. The earlier poet’s “Circumference” thus 
exists simultaneously with that of a later poet (who is also giving forth light, 
though Dickinson herselfis not concerned with the nature of the later poet’s 
poetic production). This simultaneity is central to “Clepsydra,” which ex- 
plores the relationship of the individual to his or her past, while at the same 
time, through its references to Dickinson, thematizes its relationship to its 
own poetic past. The Clepsydran exploration of diachrony bears a striking 
resemblance to the theories of influence that John Hollander develops in 
The Figure of Echo. I will touch on Hollander’s theories because they can pro- 
vide a working vocabulary for this essay’s investigation of “Clepsydra”’s 
diachronic relationship to Emily Dickinson. 

Hollander differentiates between outright allusion and echo in order 
to describe a mode of reference that is less overt or intentional than the 
direct invocation of a prior text by a later one. He explains that a poetic 
figure can be said to echo a prior figure when the author is not conscious 
of the reference, or when the specific textual context has been lost to the 
reading audience. In the case of echoic references, the later poem’s mean- 
ing is not dependent on interpretive inclusion of the prior poem. What is 
especially interesting about this theory is Hollander’s emphasis that, whether 
echoic or direct, the allusion is by nature diachronic, and even selfreferen- 
tially so. He explains that the “allusive echo, leading from poem to poem, 
lis] itself a trope of the later text” (113), and this is true for Ashbery’s poem 
as well.? 

That the echo trope resounds throughout “Clepsydra” is not surpris- 
ing, given the poem’s interest in personal and poetic histories. But “Clep- 
sydra” is uneasy about its debt to Dickinson and the problem that remem- 
bering the past generates for it, an uneasiness that more nearly suggests 
Harold Bloom’s aggressive theories of influence and belatedness than 
Hollander’s theories of simultaneity.* However, Hollander does provide a 
Useful model for understanding the later text’s awareness of itself in rela- 
tton to the earlier one by describing this awareness 

as a trope of the fallen and unfallen conditions. Major English and 
American poetry after Milton would continue to play on the rela- 
tion between a “present,” contemporary meaning of a word, and an 
alluded-to, earlier, “original” one—a dialectic of the prior as op- 
Posed to the phenomenologically primary. (113) 
For Ashbery this is a living issue. He asserts: “I see myself in this totality’— 
alluding here to the poetic past as well as the private history of the indi- 
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vidual—“and meanwhile / I am only a transparent ciegan, of manners 
and / Private words with the certainty of being about to fall” (“Clepsydra” 
lines 190-93). p 3 

The fall Ashbery fears is the danger that in calling up the work of the 
past writer, “Clepsydra” will become derivative or lose its poetic cohesion; as 
a result the references to Dickinson continuously vacillate between being 
direct allusion and haunting echoes, though for reasons different from 
those Hollander gives. This difference leads us back to Bloom: “Clepsydra” 
can be read as a sustained meditation on the threats posed to what he terms, 
in The Anxiety of Influence, the latecomer.* But Ashbery is not misreading 
Dickinson so as to go beyond her. Her poci is necessary to “Clepsydra,” 
providing as it does one of the later poem s central tropes, even though it 
also threatens Ashbery’s own circumference each time his poem returns to 
it. This explains the obliquity of some of “Clepsydra”’s references to 
Dickinson: the poem’s invocation of a referentially indirect or “unstated 
circumference” (40) articulates the danger that the poetic past represents 
for its poetic present. In other words, “Clepsydra”’s echoic allusions are the 
manifestation of its ambivalence toward the prior writer. Both Hollander’s 
and Bloom’s theories help to outline the complex relationship “Clepsydra” 
is marking out between itself and Emily Dickinson. 

The need for an indirect relationship to Dickinson also helps to ex- 
plain why, throughout “Clepsydra,” Ashbery uses the image of sky to stand 
for his own poetic endeavor. Sky is of course the traditional locale of the 
lyric, but it is also an important and recurring figure in Dickinson’s poetry, 
and as such becomes the perfect locus of the poetic struggles that “Clep- 
sydra” describes. Sky is also, from Ashbery’s distinctly earthly perspective, 
the visible analog for that which cannot be seen but which bounds us, cir- 
cumference itself. By using the images of circumference and sky together, 
Ashbery is able to illustrate the nature of the threat that his debt to Dickin- 
son poses: each time we move backward to remember Dickinson’s poety, 
we are forced to dis-member Ashbery’s poem, though at the promptings of 
“Clepsydra” itself. The poetic integrity of “Clepsydra” is rent, the pests 
present (what the poem figures as “space”) displaced by the poetic past.” 

A clepsydra is a water clock: it measures time by the discharge of water. 
The word can also refer to a fountain. In fact, a fountain makes an appear 
ance in the poem and is given credit for “previsions” (89), linking the con- 
ceit of poetry as prophecy with the poem’s image for itself. Through the 
watery reference of its title, “Clepsydra” figures itself as a poetic source an 
in so doing opposes itself to what I have mentioned already, Dickinson $ 
own rendering of poetic vitality as flame and light: 
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The Poets light but Lamps— 
Themselves—go out— 

The Wicks they stimulate— 
If vital Light 


Inhere as do the Suns— 

Each Age a Lens 

Disseminating their 
Circumference— (Poems 883) 


Ashbery seems to be dousing Dickinson’s fire with his watery image, in case 
the light of her poetic vitality flames out of control and threatens to con- 
sume his own poetic circumference. But what is of greater importance is 
the title’s combining the notion of time with that of movement through 
space. The title “Clepsydra” sets the stage for the poem’s description of our 
experience of time as a diachronic one: it makes the temporal into a land- 
scape whose spatial nature allows the reader to move back and forth be- 
tween earlier and later (near and far) figures and tropes.’ This conflation, 
if that is what it is, recurs throughout the poem. The water clock links time 
and space more effectively than Dickinson’s light-based metaphor, since 
light is essentially anti- or trans-spatial. 

The backward—forward movement between past and present that is 
made possible by “Clepsydra”’s time-space conflation serves as a useful 
guide to reading the poem, too. As the title implies, the poem is a model 
for how things change over time. Moreover, it enacts its thematic concerns 
on syntactic and structural levels. Each sentence is at once a development 
of the sentence preceding it and the first term of a syntactically new sub- 
ject. As a result, almost no sentence means only one thing: we are constantly 
forced to look back and ahead to determine variant readings, any one of 
which can be valid, depending on which sentence grouping we include it 
in. “Clepsydra” must be read backward and forward structurally too. Themes 
connect, develop, and double (and triple) back on themselves, and the 
reader is forced to move back and forth to trace the developments. One 
could argue that all poems operate in this way, but in “Clepsydra” this kind 
of action is one of the subjects of the poem. As a result, the ways in which 
the poem revises and evolves its themes are highlighted, and the reader is 
explicitly pushed to look back and forward to orient herself. Though this 
essay cannot reproduce such a reading, we can take a shortcut and begin 
Where “Clepsydra” ends. 

In its closing movement, the poem, addressing the “you” that may refer 
to the Speaker’s past self, to Dickinson, or to the reader (and perhaps to all 
three), Suggests that “Perhaps you are being kept here / Only so that some- 
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of someone’s / Purpose can blaze unexpect- 


here else the peculiar light 
aa i e rooms” (238-41). The narrator glosses this 


edly in the acute / Angles of th 
further: 
What is meant is that this distant 
Image of you, the way you really are, is the test 
Of how you see yourself, and regardless of whether or not 
You hesitate, it may be assumed that you have won, that this 
Wooden and external representation 


Returns the full echo of what you meant 
With nothing left over, from that circumference now alight 
With ex-possibilities become present fact, and you 

Must wear them like clothing, moving in the shadow of 

Your single and twin existence, waking in intact 

Appreciation of it, while morning 1s still and before the body 


Is changed by the faces of evening (242-53) 


After reading “The Poets light but Lamps—” the “you” here does sound 
like a direct address of Emily Dickinson. This is the calm with which the 
poem ends, having made its peace with its poetic predecessor, in a kind of 
resolve that could be described as “the sensation of having dreamt the whole 
thing, / Of returning to participate in that dream, until / The last word is 
exhausted; certainly this is / Peace of a sort” (47-50). This peace accepts 
that Dickinson’s “Purpose” (or as she puts it, the “vital Light” of her “Cir 
cumference”) will “blaze unexpectedly” in the “rooms” of Ashbery’s poem, 
that she has “won,” and he has echoed her as she predicted. Ashbery’s use 
of “Purpose” here also connects “Clepsydra” to another use of “Circumfer- 
ence” in Dickinson’s work, in “From Cocoon forth a Butterfly.” 

In this poem a butterfly emerges from a cocoon “As Lady from her 
Door” and flies across fields of flowers, a trope for poetry: 


Where Parties—Phantom as Herself— 
To Nowhere—seemed to go 

In purposeless Circumference— 

As ‘twere a Tropic Show— 


And notwithstanding Bee—that worked— 

And Flower—that zealous blew— 

This Audience of Idleness 

Disdained them, from the Sky— (Poems 354) 


Dickinson is playing here on the comment by Emerson quoted above that 
St. Augustine described the nature of God as a circle whose center was 


everywhere and its circumference nowhere” (168). Dickinson's “Parties, 
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or flowers, seem to go “Nowhere” by following the sun heliotropically. The 
circumference of Augustine seems radically diminished here, and the “No- 
where” that was testimony to God’s power seems now an aimlessness, or the 
innocence of existing that we might associate with the simple beauty of a 
flower. However, Dickinson insistently complicates her figures, in part be- 
cause the nature of her circumference is paradoxical. She revises the “No- 
where” status of circumference by describing it as a “Tropic Show,” a thing 
produced or achieved by both flowers and poems. To those who do not 
understand the meaning of the (poetic) trope, it appears purposeless, an 
empty performance. This purposelessness may in fact be a way of differenti- 
ating flowers and poems from the business of the world. Unlike the poem’s 

author, who states that her “Business is Circumference” (Letters 412), the 

world must have rational grounds for all its transactions, and a visible prod- 

uct from which to profit. The very different tropic nature of poems causes 

them to follow the vital lights of Dickinson’s sun, her poetic understanding, 

to achieve “Circumference.” 

As her “vital Light” “blaze[s]” in “Clepsydra,” this poem (as the “distant / 
Image” of Dickinson) “Returns the full echo” of what she meant when she 
said that “The Poets light but Lamps— / Themselves—go out— / The Wicks 
they stimulate— / If vital Light // Inhere as do the Suns—” (Poems 883). 
Ashbery’s admission that there is “nothing left over, from that circumfer- 
ence now alight / With ex-possibilities become present fact” testifies to the 
fact that his “Age” too is, in Dickinson’s words, “Disseminating [her] / Cir 
cumference.” 

But at the same time that Ashbery seems to be addressing Dickinson, 
he is also addressing the self, in particular the self’s past identity which, like 
an imago, haunts the individual existing in the present. The “circumfer- 
ence now alight” calls up Dickinson, but the “you,” wearing, “like clothing,” 
its ex-possibilities, calls up an intimate, embodied self. Beyond resolving the 
tension with Dickinson that runs throughout “Clepsydra,” the end of the 
poem unites the personal and poetic pasts in the poetic circumference from 
Which, “Clepsydra” promises, there is “nothing left over.” And in creating 
this union, Ashbery differentiates his circumference from the Dickinsonian 
one, 

The Dickinsonian “Circumference” figure functions as a kind of em- 
blem for the movement in much of her work from the expectable, quotid- 
lan world to the bizarre or otherworldly. In a somewhat showy confounding 
ot the normative and the mysterious, Dickinson declares to Colonel 
, 'gginson: “Perhaps you smile at me—I cannot stop for that—My Business 
's Circumference” (Letters 412). The day-to-day world conjured up by the 
‘erm “Business” is turned on its head with the addition of the inscrutable 
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term that Dickinson made her own. In the same vein she writes to Mrs. J.G. 
Holland: “All grows strangely emphatic, and I pina if I should see you again, 
I sh’d begin every sentence with ‘I say unto you— ‘The Bible dealt with the 
Centre, not the Circumference—” (Letters 850). Dickinson uses the biblical 
language (“I say unto you”) for the evocative force it lends as a medium of 
mystery; it becomes a kind of lens through which the prosaic reality oken 
eryday life is recast, its appearance shown to be masking some hidden mean- 


OE his intimation that something dramatic lies behind the quotidian 
world is central to Dickinson’s poetic sensibility. However, her remark also 
criticizes the assumptions on which that biblical language rests, assumptions 
that have to do with the Bible’s adherence to traditional authority struc- 
tures. Dickinson effects this criticism by calling up Emerson, not only the 
author of “Circles,” who lauds God’s circumference as being nowhere, but 
the Emerson of “The Poet,” who describes this figure as “the sayer, the 
namer, [who] represents beauty. He is a sovereign, and stands on the cen- 
ter” (224). Dickinson is defining herself against the Emersonian concep- 
tion of (male) poetic identity, and associating it with traditional biblical 
power structures and gender relations.® She is also suggesting that, contrary 
to our normal assumptions about it, the Bible’s real center is its preoccupa- 
tion with earthly or human-centered issues, which leads it to neglect the 
transcendent or sublime that she figures through her otherworldly and 
mysterious notion of “Circumference.” 

But the mystery opened up by Dickinson’s use of “Circumference” is 
not a static one; often, to discover it, the narrator-persona must go on a 
bizarre journey that reveals whatever paradox or mystery the poem sets out 
to invoke:? 


I saw no Way—The Heavens were stitched— 
I felt the Columns close— 

The Earth reversed her Hemispheres— 

I touched the Universe— 


And back it slid—and I alone— 

A Speck upon a Ball— 

Went out upon Circumference— 
Beyond the Dip of Bell— (Poems 378) 


“Circumference” here is both a boundary term implying closure (necessary 
to emphasize the paradox of the speaker’s going out on it), anda term that 
refers to the infinite. “Circumference” thus is the outermost term of that 
which has no outside (we do not say infinity plus one, because infinity 1s 4 
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concept, not a numeral), yet the speaker goes “out upon” it. “Dip of Bell” 
calls up religion: ringing church bells dip, and the sound carries outward 
invisibly; thus “Circumference” here refers to a conception of the universe 
that goes beyond human-centered notions of religion. !° 

But despite the richness of Dickinson’s journey poems, we get very little 
description of the narrator’s reactions to her unusual experiences. The nar 
rator proceeds in a fairly matter-of-fact manner to tell us that she “touched 
the Universe,” but then leaves it behind as she ranges farther “out upon 
Circumference—.” The matter-of-factness of Dickinson’s narrative, though 
it emphasizes the bizarre nature of the journey, also deflects any attempt to 
determine the nature of the experience for the speaker; there is no way to 
get at the psychological effect, as it were, that such defamiliarizations might 
have. As Joanne Feit Diehl notes, “the landscape becomes an allegorical 
projection of [Dickinson’s] internal drama”; as a result, it is the journey 
itself that is emphasized (148).'’ This is not unusual for quest literature, 
but it is markedly different from Ashbery’s treatment of the self. Though 
Ashbery is no more a confessional poet than Dickinson, he is, unlike her, 
concerned with the homely details that make up a life.!? This interest en- 
ables Ashbery to highlight a central facet of Dickinsonian circumference, 
by using “Clepsydra” to underscore what can be described as a reticence, if 
not an absence, in Dickinson’s journey poems. And when the journey is not 
that of the speaker but of the poetry itself as it travels through time, as in 
“The Poets light but Lamps—,” we can see Ashbery setting up a contrast 
between “Clepsydra” and Dickinson’s work that finds her circumference fig- 
ure inadequate to his purposes. 

Ashbery invokes Dickinson’s journeys of defamiliarization by having 
“Clepsydra” open with an announcement of its own concern with the idea 
of the journey: “Hasn’t the sky? Returned from moving the other / Author- 
ity recently dropped, wrested as much of / That severe sunshine as you need 
now on the way / You go” (1-4). Ashbery’s version of the Dickinsonian 
bizarre journey is not, as we saw at the end of “Clepsydra,” where the 
“Circumference” of poetic pasts (from Dickinson’s “The Poets light but 
Lamps—”) is linked to the personal past of the individual aging on earth. 
However, through the very act of making the contrast Ashbery turns the 
reference to the personal into a poetic allusion, in this way refusing simply 
to oppose her. “Clepsydra” itself comments on the need to refuse such a 
facile reaction: “I am / Not speaking of a partially successful attempt to be 
/ Opposite; anybody at all can read that page, it has only / To be thrust in 
front of him” (182-85). Not only is such reactionary opposition facile, it is 
also Predictable and so, ultimately, unsuccessful. 

Ashbery’s use of the rather tired idea of life as a journey, “on the way / 
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You go,” is in part his standard device of revitalizing stock phrases, here put 
to work as a contrast to Dickinson’s bizarre journeys. But Ashbery’s interest 
in the journey cliché extends beyond a single poem; he predicated The 
Double Dream of Spring, the volume that follows Rivers and Mountains, On this 
idea as well. Charles Berger observes (after citing Whitman’s “By Paths 
Untrodden” as a forerunner) that Ashbery describes in Dream of Spring’s first 
poem “the ensuing volume as a journey, ine goal of which turns out to be a 
possible cure for angst” (147). “Clepsydra aL Gates this idea of poem-as- 
journey-as-cure, only here the journey is not simply that of the speaker and 
of the poem traveling through the narrative moment, but of the poem tray- 
eling backward and forward in time to render up, both as point of depar- 
ture and destination, the prior time (poetic and personal) from which poem 
and speaker set out. That is, Ashbery literalizes the journey-of-life conceit, 
which is a conflation of space and time. And as he does this he works off the 
sense of Dickinson’s imaginary journeys, which render mental excursions— 
philosophical-poetical forays into established conceptual systems that 
Dickinson wishes to dismantle—in fantastic and symbolic terms that are 
meant to leave readers floundering and dislocated, so as to be surprised 
into a new understanding of themselves in relation to the world. 

In addition to setting out on a journey, “Clepsydra”’s opening intro- 
duces and foregrounds the sky image. The sky and sun (the same sun that 
authorizes the firing of Dickinson’s poetic lenses?) are presented as authori- 
ties, and because both sky and sun figure prominently in Dickinson’s typol- 
ogy, Ashbery’s choice of the word authority, with its root in author, introduces 
the issue of literary authority. 

Dickinson’s (and Ashbery’s) use of sky as a ruling poetic figure bespeaks 
a debt to the late Emersonian sense of sky as an emblem of the limitations 
that hinder the human struggle for power over the natural world. Emerson 
says in “Experience”: “God delights to isolate us every day, and hide from us 
the past and the future. We would look about us, but with grand politeness 
he draws down before us an impenetrable screen of purest sky, and another 
behind us of purest sky” (265). Dickinson takes exception to Emerson's 
sense, figuring sky not as a screen or mechanism to frustrate human desire, 
but as a luminous fact that is mysterious yet (mysteriously) encompassable. 
Emerson, continuing in “Experience,” claims that “Nature hates calculators, 
her methods are saltatory and impulsive” (265). But for Dickinson, calcula- 
tion, along with other mathematical terms and operations, represents, we 
Gary Stonum’s words, “a means by which the self constructs, controls, orga 
nizes, and takes possession of experience. More specifically, calculation 


works to ensure that objects and experiences do not elude our mental grasp 
(133). In her estimation: 
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The Brain—is wider than the Sky— 

For put them side by side— 

The one the other will contain 

With ease—and You—beside— 

The Brain is just the weight of God— 
For—Heft them—Pound for Pound— 
And they will differ—if they do— 

As Syllable from Sound— (Poems 632) 


Put simply, the brain’s ability to encompass the sky is both mysterious and a 
function of its ordered attempt to make meanings, which distinguishes it 
from the purer existence or way of knowing that is God’s. 

But though Dickinson believes the sky can be encompassed, there are 
nonetheless limits to our ability to know it. Another of her bizarre journeys, 
this one in “I gained it so—,” may be echoed by “Clepsydra”’s invocation of 
sky. Dickinson’s poem declares: 


I gained it so— 

By Climbing slow— 

By Catching at the Twigs that grow 
Between the Bliss—and me— 

It hung so 

As well the Sky 

Attempt by Strategy— (Poems 359) 


The “way” Dickinson goes here is different from that of Ashbery, yet her 
likening of the climb (which we assume is toward “Bliss”) to attempting the 
sky “by Strategy” is echoed by an attempt on the sky in “Clepsydra.” Ashbery’s 
poem describes a journey that sounds like a translation of the one described 
above, and which also explores the relationship between the truth of the 
past and that of the present. The poem self-referentially comments on its 
opening question (“Hasn’t the sky?”) by noting: 


The reply wakens easily, darting from 

Untruth to willed moment, scarcely called into being 
Before it swells, the way a waterfall 

Drums at different levels. Each moment 

Of utterance is the true one; likewise none are true, 
Only is the bounding from air to air, a serpentine 
Gesture which hides the truth behind a congruent 
Message, the way air hides sky, is, in fact, 

Tearing it limb from limb this very moment (15-23) 


Ashbery is playing on the notion that in speaking our ideas of the truth Gn 
Poetry or in our lives), we speak the world, and so revise it. By representing 
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this revision with a spatial metaphor (“the bounding from air to air”) he 
returns to the conceit of a (Dickinsonian) journey, yet it is not the “you” 
(whether self or antiself) that does this journeying but the moment itself. 

The strange syntax that makes “the moment of utterance” (italics mine) 
the journeyer serves to remind the reader that any journey, by definition, 
relies heavily on the act of remembering, so that we can compare the places 
that we have passed through with the new places at which we arrive. But the 
figure of air—that which, a moment before, had been the steps in the jour- 
ney—suddenly tearing sky “limb from limb,” is an image of dismemberment. 
The dismemberment trope, which runs throughout “Clepsydra,” actually 
comes out of the poem’s spatialized explanation of how we “read” and 
“reckon” the “landscape” (9, 7, 6)—that is, the history—of our lives, a land- 
scape that is like “the distracted / Entity of a mirage” (11-12). Moreover, 
Ashbery locates the dismemberment at “this very moment” to underscore 
the temporal dimension of the rending described here. In this way “Clep- 
sydra” asserts that in remembering the past (in particular the poetic past, 
which is, for “Clepsydra,” that of Emily Dickinson) we dismember the 
present. This present, because it is happening “now,” is represented not in 
temporal but spatial terms (though temporality is always implied through 
the act of narration), that is, the landscape and its inhabitants, all of which 
exist in the moment with us. 

The poem explores the conflict it has set up between spatial and tem- 
poral landscapes through the circumference image: 


But the argument, 
That is its way, has already left these behind: it 
Is, it would have you believe, the white din up ahead 
That matters: unformed yells, rocketings, 
Affected turns, and tones of voice called 
By upper shadows toward some cloud of belief 
Or its unstated circumference. But the light 
Has already gone from there too and it may be that 
It is lines contracting into a plane. We hear so much 
Of its further action that at last it seems that 
It is we, our taking it into account rather, that are 
The reply that prompted the question (34—45) 


All this is glossed by the observation: “we must progress toward the whole 
thing / About an hour ago” (51-52). In this passage several themes are 
being negotiated simultaneously. Now it is the “argument” that has a “way,” 
which picks up “the way / You go” of the beginning and applies the self’s 
spatial journey (leaving some things “behind”; being concerned with other 
things “up ahead”) to a literary or verbal one. With “The reply that promp- 
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ted the question,” the subject of questions and replies (introduced first with 
“Hasn't the sky?”) is developed too. The allusion now is to the literary con- 
versation across time that “Clepsydra” is having with Dickinson. This dia- 
chronic conversation creates the paradoxical unfolding of time in which 
responses prompt queries, and we progress toward something in the present 
tense by way of the past. This paradox faintly echoes Dickinsonian para- 
doxes, especially the poem “Pain—expands the Time—,” which speaks to 
the malleability of the temporal as it continues: “Ages coil within / The 
minute Circumference / Of a single Brain—” (Poems 967). 

In the Clepsydran paradox, temporal and spatial journeys are brought 
into conflict for the purpose, ultimately, of conflating the two. This confla- 
tion is latent or implicit in some of Dickinson’s poems, such as “Pain—ex- 
pands the Time—” and “The Poets light but Lamps,” but it is not explored 
in her work as it is in “Clepsydra,” where it is used to suggest that to move 
forward we must move backward. At the crux of this conflation (a conflation 
which is, at line 40, still nascent) is the image of circumference. Ashbery 
connects circumference to the sky motif by loosely relating the former to 
“some cloud of belief’: the cloud inhabits the sky of Ashbery’s poetic pro- 
duction, and it is toward this that the future (“the white din up ahead”) is 
called.!* Ashbery frames his poetic production in the terms of Dickinsonian 
typology when he admits that all of the stuff of the current life (“unformed 
yells, rocketings, / Affected turns,” which can double as references to writ- 
ing) may be drawn to his own lyric center (the “cloud of belief”) or to “its 
unstated circumference.” That this circumference is “unstated” and is fol- 
lowed by the lines: “But the light / Has already gone from there too” seems 
an acknowledgment that it is an indirect (“unstated”) reference to the 
Dickinsonian circumference of vital light, whose inherent power Ashbery is 
simultaneously acknowledging and trying to escape. With the invocation of 
circumference, the dismembering of the sky is linked to remembering Emily 
Dickinson by way of the poem’s spatial-temporal conflation. 

The poem deliberately blurs its invocation of the poetic past by using 
vague terms that can refer also to the individual’s personal past: 


To have this to be constantly coming back from— 
Nothing more, really, than surprise at your absence 
And preparing to continue the dialogue into 
Those mysterious and near regions that are 
Precisely the time of its being furthered . . . 

...it was then, that it was these 
Moments that were the truth, although each tapered 
Into the distant surrounding night (60-71) 
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By allowing the ambiguous “this” from which the poem or narrator is “com- 
ing back” to refer to a “dialogue,” the poem invites us to read the referent 
as diachronic conversation, especially now that the Dickinsonian image of 
circumference has been invoked. This invocation of Dickinson that only 
indirectly acknowledges her influence is itself a subject of the poem: we are 
influenced by the past but initially resist that influence, or do not even know 
how to talk about it. Until the introduction of “circumference,” the 
Dickinsonian typology present in “Clepsydra” was the borrowing of terms 
without the substance of those terms yet put into play. As “Clepsydra” be- 
gins to forge its meanings more deliberately, the Dickinsonian imagery that 
had already seeped into its fabric drenches the later poem, simultaneously 
giving that poem its theme while paradoxically threatening its integrity: to 
remember Dickinson is to dismember itself. 

“Clepsydra”’s ambivalent relationship to Dickinson is at the heart of its 
continued exploration of the conflation of the spatial and temporal. Out of 
this ambivalence it invents a new landscape, in which “regions” are “time” 
and “Moments” taper off into “the distant . . . night.” The poem moves from 
these momentary truths that dissolve into the night, back to the image of 
sky (here the sky at night), whose starlight may be “only the reverse / Of 
some more concealable, vengeful purpose to become known / Once its re- 
sult had more or less established / The look of the horizon” (74-81). This 
attributing to the sky a “vengeful purpose to become known” responds to 
sky’s earlier dismemberment which functioned as the spatial analog for re- 
membering Dickinson. Ashbery’s lyric identity, as figured by the poem 
“Clepsydra,” wants to wreak vengeance on that which threatens its integrity, 
and in this way is very Bloomian in its relationship to the prior poet. But to 
sustain its meditation on the diachronic relationship it has to the past, 
“Clepsydra” does not let us forget Dickinson or the fact of its own awareness 
of her. The reference to “purpose” functions also to anticipate (or recall) 
the poem’s suggestion at its close that “Perhaps you are being kept here / 
Only so that somewhere else the peculiar light of someone’s / Purpose can 
blaze unexpectedly” (238-40) in the “rooms” of this poem. And both pur- 
poses call up the defiantly “purposeless Circumference” of “From Cocoon 
forth a Butterfly,” discussed at the beginning of this essay. 

The journey described in “From Cocoon forth a Butterfly” is also a bi- 
zarre one, where the butterfly becomes the lady, and before disappearing 
mysteriously, floats briefly in the sky above those earthly inhabitants that 
work to survive, or above those that, like poems and flowers, simply exist in 
a kind of transcendence that makes of their earthly origins a paradox. The 
natural world in Dickinson’s poem, despite its defamiliarized cast, seems “a 
distant image,” to borrow “Clepsydra”’s phrase, of Ashbery’s time-distorted 
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landscapes that act on human beings with strange willfulness and mystery. 
One of the strangest aspects of this Ashberian landscape is what “Clepsydra” 
describes as “the discovery of the declamatory / Nature of the distance trav- 
eled” (86-87). The distance traversed declaims itself; the journey thus be- 
comes an inherently rhetorical act, and not only as the butterfly’s journey 
is, passing by “Tropic shows,” or as Dickinson’s own journey in the making 
of a poem is, by creating those tropic shows. The journey described in 
“Clepsydra” is a rhetorical act in that it is the moving back to a prior writer, 
and in that, by doing so, it invokes the “declamatory / Nature” of that back- 
ward movement. Ashbery is suggesting that the past in fact declares itself. This 
notion of “Clepsydra”’s relationship to its past is at once similar to Bloom’s 
sense that the poetic past is psychologically inescapable for the poet in the 
present, while at the same time it defies his claim that “really strong poets 
can only read themselves.”" 

But “Clepsydra” also warns against taking too literally this idea of the 
past being recreated by the present, continuing: “But there was no state- 
ment / At the beginning” (93-94). The invisible fountain of poetic produc- 
tion that “Clepsydra” both describes and is invents all of these conceits: 


... one must not forget that the nature of this 
Emptiness, these previsions, 
Was that it could only happen here, on this page held 
Too close to be legible, sprouting erasures, except that they 
Ended everything in the transparent sphere of what was 
Intended onlyamomentago (97-102) 


These “previsions” can only exist on the page. But paradoxically, once they 
do exist, they end what they saw. “Previsions” is now made to refer also to 
the difference between poetic inspiration and realized poetic product: once 
the prophetic imagination is put down on the page it is no longer elastic 
and boundless. The previsions can have only a limited number of referents; 
the imagination is constrained by what the words used to express it can 
mean. 

As “Clepsydra” works out its conflict with its poetic past it jets upward, 
falls back, and jets upward again, its poetic flow alternately presenting vi- 
sions of transparent possibility and the dying fall of doubt and fear of limi- 
tation. Several of these dying falls are important for how they evolve the 
spatial imagery and relate it to the past figure addressed as “you,” who is 
both Dickinson and the poet's earlier self or selves. Ashbery observes that 
always there comes “a moment when / Acts no longer suffice” (131-32), a 
moment which “reduce[s] that other world, / The round one of the tele- 
scope, to a kind of very fine powder or dust / So small that space could not 
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remember it” (141-43). The telescope was introduced earlier in the poem 
as a metaphor for looking at “an empty yet personal / Landscape” (111- 
12) and here is recalled as an instrument of the creative exploration of the 
past. However, now “space” cannot “remember it”—that is, the spatial dis- 
memberment caused by the act of remembering cannot be repaired; the 
dying fall of the fountain leads to a sagging of belief in the effectiveness of 
action, which in this poem means creative action, that which happens on 
the page. 

But these doubts in the act of creation are resolved, as everything in 
“Clepsydra” is, temporarily, in the poem’s declaration that 


The past is yours, to keep invisible if you wish 

But also to make absurd elaborations with 

And in this way prolong your dance of non-discovery 
In brittle, useless architecture that is nevertheless 
The map of your desires (168-72) 


It is the past, the “you” to whom the speaker owes every “crumb of life” 
(193), that 


intensifies echoes in such a way as to 

Form a channel to absorb every correct motion. 

In this way any direction taken was the right one, 

Leading first to you, and through you to 

Myself that is beyond you and which is the same thing as space, 

That is the stammering vehicles that remain unknown, 

Eating the sky in all sincerity because the difference 

Can never be made up: therefore, why not examine the distance? 
(198-205) 


This passage is both an acknowledgment of debt and a celebration of lib- 
eration. Ashbery acknowledges the echoes of Dickinson that have resounded 
through “Clepsydra” heretofore, while at the same time claiming that they 
are the right source simply because they were what was chosen. This pas- 
sage also expands on the mystery of the dismemberment of space motif: it 
is the speaker (or Ashbery himself) who is dismembered, and who must in 
turn “Eat... the sky,” or internalize the poetic horizon, because “the differ- 
ence” between this poem and its predecessor cannot be “made up”—that 
is, it can neither be invented nor compensated for. And so “why not,” as the 
speaker says, “examine the distance” of years that separates “Clepsydra” from 
its Dickinsonian previsions? This examination constitutes the (somewhat 
provisional) solution to the threat that Dickinson represents to Ashbery in 
her ability to dismember (Clepsydran) space. 
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This threat and the need to examine it so as to know the danger it rep- 
resents bring us almost to the poem’s close. The narrator declares: 


It is because everything is relative 

That we shall never see in that sphere of pure wisdom and 
Entertainment much more than groping shadows of an incomplete 
Former existence so close it burns like the mouth that 

Closes down over all your efforts like the moment 

Of death, but stays, raging and burning the design of 

Its intentions into the house of your brain (225-30) 


The relativism of this passage is the key to the poem’s ambivalence toward 
its inability to recover the past or to be free of it. As “Clepsydra” has illus- 
trated, the present poet tries to control the poetic past by focusing that past 
through the lens of the poet’s own concerns. However, once the past is 
(gropingly) recalled, its poetic “Circumference” is disseminated: the past 
“burns” like a “mouth” and imprints its own intentions into the present 
poet’s brain. The “house of the brain” clarifies that the “mouth” belongs to 
Dickinson; it refers to the poem “One need not be a Chamber—to be 
Haunted—” which continues: “One need not be a House— / The Brain 
has Corridors—surpassing / Material Place—” (Poems 670). Ashbery’s 
phrase elides the middle term, which must be recovered for the full impact 
of the passage to be felt: like some houses, Ashbery’s brain is haunted. The 
haunting, moreover, provides a gloss on the relationship between Dickinson, 
as “Clepsydra”’s poetic past, and Ashbery’s personal past. Dickinson’s poem 
continues: 


Far safer, of a Midnight Meeting 
External Ghost 

Than its interior Confronting— 
That Cooler Host. 


Far safer, through an Abbey gallop, 

The Stones a’chase— 

Than Unarmed, one’s a’self encounter— 
In lonesome Place— 


Ourself behind ourself, concealed— 
Should startle most— 

Assassin hid in our Apartment 

Be Horror’s least (Poems 670) 


Dickinson’s poem succinctly describes the confrontation—between self and 
self—that Ashbery’s engages in a more windy and indirect manner. How- 
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ever, this self-to-self confrontation haunting “Clepsydra” derives (at least at 
this moment in the poem) from Dickinson, and as a result the haunting is a 
dual one, that of the poetic other, as well as the personal one. 

Ashbery extends the house metaphor Dickinson employed by adding 


the certainty that it 

Wasn’t a dream your only clue to why the walls 

Are turning on you and why the windows no longer speak 
Of time but are themselves, transparent guardians you 
Invented for what there was to hide (233-35) 


That the “walls” of Ashbery’s brain—the structures that support the edifice 
of identity—are turning on him suggests that his confrontation with the 
haunting, mediated as it is through Dickinson, is a transformative one: the 
walls of his own brain have betrayed him (by being changed). Ashbery re- 
minds us that it is the poetic and personal relation to the past that is the 
transformative agent when he changes the windows from portals that allow 
us to look at the past and the passage of time into things that guard us, 
either from our own internal truth or from the external one that we cannot 
bear. This hidden truth has its own independent existence: it has “Grown 
up, or moved away, as a jewel / Exists when there is no one to look at it” 
(236-37) and “this / Existence saps your own” (237-38) because it reveals 
that the solipsistic self is not alone in the world, and is certainly not the 
center of that world. The existence of truths other than our own is devastat- 
ing, and at this moment the fact of Dickinson’s presence, a presence with 
which Ashbery has fought and negotiated throughout “Clepsydra,” seems 
to defeat the later writer. The reach of Dickinson’s circumference seems to 
engulf “Clepsydra”’s ability to speak its own independent truth. 

But the last portion of the poem, having faced the most difficult truth— 
that our own understanding of the world is only one of a multitude ways of 
seeing, which also influence and mediate our own—incorporates the defla- 
tion of ego that this represents. Ashbery acknowledges that his poem may 
exist so that “the peculiar light of someone’s / Purpose can blaze unexpect- 
edly in the acute / Angles of the rooms” (239-41), but adds in what seems 
like a non sequitur, “It is not a question, then, / Of having not lived in vain” 
(241-42). This statement, which recalls the questions and replies of 
“Clepsydra”’s opening, signals a new direction of inquiry, one that invokes 
the present writer’s life and so turns its attention from the past’s influence 
on the present, to the present itself. With this we also return to the closing 
section of the poem, which no longer reads simply as an acknowledgment 
of the poetic predecessor who dominates the poem with her “circumfer- 
ence now alight / With ex-possibilities become present fact” (248-49). 
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Dickinson seems at this juncture to have receded; Ashbery seems to be ad- 
dressing the self who has acknowledged failure in producing only “this / 
Wooden and external representation” (Il. 245-46) of what he meant. But 
instead of focusing on this failure, Ashbery declares that “regardless of 
whether or not / You hesitate, it may be assumed that you have won” (244— 
45)—which, while only an assumption, nonetheless signals a mood that is 
new to “Clepsydra.” The self “Must wear [the ex-possibilities of the past] 
like clothing, moving in the shadow of / Your single and twin existence” 
(250-51). This lack of choice reminds us of the defeat at Dickinson’s hands 
and is an acknowledgment of the power of the past. However, the defeat is 
mitigated by the images invoked: the past clothes the present; it protects 
the self from exposure and helps to define the self’s appearance. These 
images are gentler and less competitive with the past than earlier ones; as 
the poem observes: it is possible to “wak[e] in intact / Appreciation of” 
(251-52) the necessity of accepting our relationship to the past. Through 
appreciation may come a new kind of tolerance, perhaps even a feeling of 
resolution. 

But the defeat that Ashbery seems to acknowledge here as inevitable, 
despite its appearance of confessional self-exposure, also disguises his own 
poetic survival instincts. The psychological acuity of “Clepsydra”’s analysis 
of the effect of the poetic past on the poet of the present enables Ashbery— 
paradoxically—to create an independent poetic identity, even while it re- 
quires him to admit defeat to do so. Dickinson’s reticence on the psycho- 
logical effect of the journeys she undergoes, discussed earlier in this essay, 
provides a place for Ashbery to come into his own. By acknowledging that 
his poetic journey, in the backward—forward movement, dismembers his 
poem and saps his own existence, Ashbery provides an explication of the 
psychological sufferings the self undergoes in facing truths about itself—a 
psychological suffering that is dramatically staged in Dickinson’s “One need 
not be a Chamber—to be Haunted—” yet left completely unexplored and 
mysterious. In explicating these sufferings, Ashbery has done the very thing 
he despairs of doing throughout the poem: he creates his own truth within 
Dickinson’s circumference. Of course, in doing so, “Clepsydra” makes its 
own circumference that displaces Dickinson’s own, but because the poem 
must first be defeated by Dickinson’s circumference in order, finally, to dis- 
place it, her figure is simultaneously present and absent, much like the past 
itself. “Clepsydra” succeeds in simultaneously admitting the power of the 
prior poet, and re-membering its own poetic integrity. 

The kind of success that Ashbery allows himself at the end of “Clep- 
sydra” is akin to what Bloom calls his “heroic and perpetual self-defeat,” but 
Bloom invokes Ashbery’s use of “the American CounterSublime” (Intro- 
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duction 6) to place the poetas the literary son of Stevens (as well as Emerson 
and Whitman). However, the working out of a poetic relationship to 
Dickinson in such a substantial poem as “Clepsydra” may throw new light 
on the canonical heritage of Ashbery’s oeuvre.'° “Clepsydra,” composed in 
1965, was one of the last poems Ashbery wrote while he was in France (Shop- 
taw 83). For most of the decade of his residence there, Ashbery lived with 
Pierre Martory, who, Ashbery tells us, “was reading Emily Dickinson, Eliot, 
and Gertrude Stein” (Introduction xi) when they met. While this statement 
cannot be used as evidence for Ashbery’s own familiarity with Dickin-son, it 
does suggest that she was a poet he knew at this period. Bloom claims that 
Ashbery “turned to French poetry as a deliberate evasion of continuities 
[with Stevens’s and Whitman’s work], a desperate quest for freedom from 
the burden of poetic influence” (Introduction 7). But it seems equally pos- 
sible that, at the close of a period during which Ashbery attempted to break 
the “continuities” in his work with the (male) American tradition, he com- 
posed a sustained meditation on his poetic relationship to another Ameri- 
can who is famous for creating her own iconoclastic tradition that defies 
the work of literary fathers. Like Dickinson, Ashbery resists being influ- 
enced; who better, then, to use in his staging of a dramatization of poetic 
influence? In this staging Ashbery recasts Dickinson’s interest in the dis- 
semination of the “vital Light” of her “Circumference” by exploring instead 
the later poet’s reaction to being “The Wick” that is stimulated. In doing so, 
he disseminates a very different circumference, one that depends on what 
Hollander describes as the “fallen” poetic self-consciousness, to create a new 
poetic sphere, in the other American tradition of radical iconoclasticism. 


NOTES 


' See Rodgers for a useful discussion of the development of this trope in 
Dickinson’s oeuvre. 

2 John Shoptaw notes a number of Dickinsonian references in Ashbery’s 
work. He argues that “While Ashbery’s poetry is as representative and inclusive 
as Whitman’s, it is also as misrepresentative, exclusive, and restrained as Emily 
Dickinson’s” (2). Though this claim is an interesting one, the allusions that 
Shoptaw cites do not in themselves constitute a sustained examination of the 
relationship between Ashbery’s and Dickinson’s work. 

3 In describing the relationship of the present self and text (these two blur 
in “Clepsydra”) to its past self and poetic past, Ashbery says “It intensifies ech- 
oes in such a way as to / Form a channel to absorb every correct motion. / In 
this way any direction taken was the right one” (“Clepsydra” 198-200). And at 
the poem’s close, he affirms that “this / Wooden and external representation / 
Returns the full echo of what you meant / With nothing left over, from that 
circumference now alight / With ex-possibilities become present fact” (246-49). 
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1 For a useful discussion of the application of Bloom’s influence theories 
to Ashbery, see Geoff Ward’s subchapter “Anxieties of Influence.” 

5 Though several of Bloom’s six revisionary ratios could be applied to 
“Clepsydra” and its invocation of Dickinson, none of them seems to me to ad- 
equately describe the peculiar relationship that Ashbery has to Dickinson in this 
poem. The frankness with which the poem both depends on and exposes its 
fear of the prior writer prevents it from being a candidate for the ratio tessera, 
in which a poet “antithetically ‘completes’ his precursor, by so reading the parent- 
poem as to retain its terms but to mean them in another sense, as though the 
precursor had failed to go far enough” (Anxiety 14). Neither is appophrades 
applicable to “Clepsydra”: Ashbery is not actually holding his poem open to 
Dickinson’s work, even though he makes peace with her at the end. Rather, 
Ashbery is claiming for himself the figure of circumference without displacing 
Dickinson, because of the very nature of that figure, which suggests a transcen- 
dent poetic whole. 

It is interesting that Bloom himself, in “Hard Moments,” calls “Clepsydra” 
a failure “because its solipsism, like that of Stevens's ‘The Comedian as the Letter 
C,’ is too perfect” (56). A reading that takes into account “Clepsydra”’s rela- 
tionship to Dickinson rescues it from this charge, and also calls into question 
Bloom’s description of the poem as one “that neither wants nor needs readers,” 
consumed as it is with “Ashbery’s entrapped subjectivity” (56, 57). “Clepsydra” 
is engrossed with the problem of its author’s subjectivity, but although this sub- 
jectivity is frequently entrapped, it is also threatened by the subjectivity (or the 
poetic record of this) of Emily Dickinson. 

6 The gaps that this dismemberment makes are difficult to notice because 
of “Clepsydra”’s structure: it is a relentless torrent, flowing continuously onward 
as does time itself. (In some places the urge to flow becomes a struggle, mani- 
fested by the disjunctions in syntax and logic; or perhaps as it roars and pours 
it overflows the banks of syntax.) The poem’s impulse is to prevent a rending 
of its fabric, “that circumference now alight / With ex-possibilities become 
present fact” (248-49) that is its whole. 

7 With the opposition of water and fire we see again “Clepsydra”’s aggres- 
sive attitude toward Dickinson, such that the poem’s relationship to her seems 
to fit Bloom’s rather than Hollander’s model. But to handle the poem’s preoc- 
cupation with its diachronic relationship to the prior poet we need Hollander’s 
theories. 

8 See Margaret Homans's chapter on Emily Dickinson for a discussion of 
Dickinson’s attitudes toward constructions of male poetic identity. 

9 See Robert Weisbuch for a discussion of some of the journeys Dickinson 
undertakes in her poems. 

10 Dickinson's exclusion of religion is performed here by ellipsis, which 
Bloom says “no modern poet has employed . . . so effectively as [she], prob- 
ably because for her it was a deep symptom of everything else that belonged 
to the male tradition that she was leaving out” (“Hard Moments” 60). 

1! Diehl’s description of Dickinsonian landscapes calls up the opening of 
“Clepsydra,” where “the landscape all around / Is hilly sites that will have to 
be reckoned / Into the total” (6-8). 
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'2 Bloom even goes so far as to declare that “All of Ashbery (I am puzzled 
as to why Richard Howard thinks Ashbery an ‘anti-psychological poet’), including 
“Clepsydra,’ is profound self-revelation” (“Hard Moments” 57). 

13 In describing the future as being called toward his own poetic produc- 
tion, Ashbery is turning on the model of the relationship between the poet and 
posterity set forth in Dickinson’s “The Poets light but Lamps—.” The “vital Light” 
of her poetry, inhering in later readers’ minds, is exchanged for a more aggressive 
model in which the future is “called toward,” or dictated by, the poetic production 
in the present. 

14 Bloom insists that, for strong poets, “to be judicious is to be weak, and 
to compare, exactly and fairly, is to be not elect” (Anxiety 19). However, “Clep- 
sydra” is about the relationship between the poetic past and present, as well as 
the individual’s responses to his or her history and to the versions of that his- 
tory that abide in the present. To write this poem Ashbery must be able to read 
the past with as much sophistication as any strong critic. 

19 Shoptaw notes that Ashbery himself regards “Clepsydra” as a poem that 
marks an important change in his work. Ashbery explains: 


After my analytic period, I wanted to get into a synthetic period. I wanted 

to write a new kind of poetry after my dismembering of language. 

Wouldn't it be nice, I said to myself, to do a long poem that would bea 

long extended argument, but would have the beauty of a single word? 

“Clepsydra’ is really a meditation on how time feels as it is passing. 
(qtd. in Shoptaw 83-84). 
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